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A 


SHORT ACCOUNT 


OF A LATE 


SHORT ADMINISTRATION. 


TlfE late adminiftration came into employ
 
ll1ent, under the ll1ediation of the Duke of 
CUll1bcrland, on the tenth day of July 1765; and 
was rClnoved, upon a plan fettled by the Earl of 
Chatham, on the thirtieth day of July 1766, hav- 
ing lafted juft one year and twenty days. 


In that fpace of time 


The diftraétiolls of the Britifh empire 'were com
 
pofed, by tile repcal oj' tlte Americallflamp aft ; 
But the conftitutional fuperiority of Great Bri
 
tain was prcferved, b
 tlte aét jòr .fecuring the 
dcpendence q/ tlte colonies. 
Private houics were relieved frOlH the jurifdic- 
tion of the excifc, by tlte repeal ql tlte cyder-ta.1'. 
The perfonallibcrty of the fubjcét was confinn- 
ed, by tile r
folllti()Jl agaìJlfi gencral ';.('arronts. 
13 
 The 
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T OF 


The lawful fecrets of bufinefs and friendfiup 
were rendered inviolable, by the refllution jo'1" 
condemning the .feizllre of papers. 
The trade of i\.merica was fet free from injudi- 
cious and ruinous impofitions-its revenue was 
improved, and fettled upon a rational foundation- 
its commerce extended with foreign countries; 
while all the advantages were fecured to Great 
Britain, by the aft for repealing certain duties, and 
encouraging, 'regulating, aJld.fecllring tlte trade if 
this kingdom, and the Bl'itijlz dominions i/l..<1'17lerica. 

laterials were provided and infured to our 
manufaétures-the falc of thefe manufaétures was. 
encreafed-the African trade preferved and ex- 
tended-the principles of the aét of navigation 
purfued, and the plan improved-and the trade 
for bullion rendered free, fecure, and permanent, 
hy the a8 jor opening certain ports ill Dominica 
l1nd Jamaica, 
That adminiftr
tion was the firft which propofcd 
and encouraged publick Ineetings and free conful- 
tations of merchants from all parts of the king- 
- dom; by which D1eans the trueft lights have been re- 
ceived; great benefits have been already derived to 
manufaétures and commerce; and the moft exten- 
five prof peEts arc opened for further improvement. 
Under them, the interefts of our northern and 
fouthern colonies, before that time jarring and 
difi'onant, werc underftood, compared, adjuftcd, 
and 
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and perfeéHy reconciled. The paffions and ani
 
mofities of the colonies, by judicious and lenient 
nleafures, were allayed and compofed, and the 
foundation laid for a latting agrcement amongft 
them. ' 
'Vhilfi that adnliniftration provided for the 
liberty and COlnlncrce of their country, as the 
true bafis of its power, they confulted its inte
 
refts, they aíferted its honour abroad, with tem
 
per and with firnlnefs; by lnaking an advantage
 
ous treaty of commerce with Ruffia; by obtaining 
a liquidation of the Canada bills, to the fatis
 
faétion of the proprietors; by reviving and raifing 
from its allies the negociation for the 
Ianil1a 
ranfom, which had been extinguifued and aban
 
doncd by their predeceffors. 
They treated their fovereign with decency; 
with reverence. They difcountenanced, and, it 
is hoped, for ever abolifhed, the dangerous and 
unconftitutional praétice of removing military 
officers for their votes in parliament. They finnly 
adhered to thofe friends of liberty, who had run 
all hazards in its caufe, and provided for them in 
preference to every othcr claim. 
'Vith the Earl of Bute they had no perfonal 
conneB:ion; no correfpondence of councils. They 
neither courted him nor perfecuted him. They 
praétifed no corruption; nor were they even fuf- 
peéted of it. They fold no offices. They obtained 
B 3 no 
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no reverfions or penfions, either coming In or 
going out, for themfelves, their families, or their 
dependents. 
In the profecution of thcir meafures they were 
traver1ed by an oppofition of a new and fingular 
charaéter; an oppofition of place-men and penfion- 
ers. They were fu pported by the confidence of 
the nation. And having held their offices under 
many difficulties and difcouragcn1ents, they left 
them at the exprc1s command, as they had accepted 
them at the earneft requeft, of their royal maftcr. 
Thefe are plain faéts; of a clear and publick 
nature; neither extended by elaborate reafoning, 
nor heightened by the colouring of eloquence. 
They are the fervices of a fingle year. 
The removal of that adminiftration from power, 
is not to thcm premature; fincc they were in 
office long enough to accOInplith nlany plans of 
publick utility; and, by their perfeverance and 
refolution., rendered the way fmooth and cafy to 
their fuccefTors; having left their king and their 
country in a llluch bettcr condition than they 
found thcnl. By thc temper thcy manifeft, they 
feem to have now no other with, than that their 
fucceifors may do the publick as rcal and as faith- 
fullen-ice as they have done. 
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OBSERV ATIONS 


ON 


A LATE PUBLICATION, 


ISTITULED, 


THE PRESEXT STATE OF TIlE KATION. 


P ART'Y'" divifions, whether on the whole ope. 
rating for good or evil, are things infeparable 
from free government. This is a truth which, I 
believe, admits little difpute, having been eftabliíh- 
cd by the uniforn1 experience of all ages. The 
part a good citizen ought to take in the1e divi... 
lions, has been a matter of Inuch deeper contro- 
verfy. But God forbid, that any controverfy 
relating to our cffential morals fhould admit of no 
decifion. It appcars to me, that this queftion,'like 
moil of the others which regard our duties in life, 
i" to be determined by our ftation in it. Private 
nlcn may be wholly neutral, and entirely inno
 
cent; but thcy who arc lep;ally invefied with pub- 
lick truft, or nand on the high ground of rank 
and dignity, which is truit implicd, can hardly in 
any cafe rernain indifferent, without the certainty 
of finking into infignificancc; and thcreby in 
cftèét 
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effcft dcferting that poft in which, with the futIeâ 
authority, and for the wifeft purpofes, the laws 
and inititutions of their country have fixed them. 
:However, if it be the office of thofe ,'rho are thus 
circumftanced, to take a decided part, it is no lefs 
their duty that it í1lould be a fobèr one. It ought 
to be circumfcribed by the fame laws of decorum, 
and balanced by the fame temper, which bound 
and regulate all the virtues. In a \vord, "re ought 
to acr in party with all the moderation which does 
not abiolutely eneryate that vigour, and quench 
that fervcncy of fpirit, without which the beft 
withes for the publick good muft evaporate in 
empty fpeculation. 
It is probably f(om fome fuch motives that the 
friends of a very re1þeRable party in this kingdonl 
have been hitherto filent. For thefe two years 
paft, from one and the fan1e quarter of politicks, 
a continual fire has been kept upon them; fome- 
times frOln the un\yieldy column of quartos and 
oaavos; fometimes froln the light fquadrons of 
occafional pamphlets and flying fueets. Every 
Dlonth has brought on its periodicàl calumny. The 
a bufe has taken every {hape which the ability of 
the writers could give it; plain invcaive, clumfy 
raillery, Inifreprefented anecdote*. No luethod of 


Hiftory of the l\Iinority. IIiftory of the Repeal of the 
Stamp-al.'ì. COllfiderations on Trade and Finance. Political 
Regifier, &c. &c. 


vilifying 
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\'ilifying -the n1ealures, the abilities, the intentions, 
Qr the perfons which compofe that body, has been 
omitted. 
On their part nothing was oppofed but patience 
and charafler. It was a mattcr of the llloft feri- 
ous and indignant affliaion to perfons, who thought 
thenlfclves in confcience bound to oppolè a Ini- 
nifiry, dangerous frOlll its very conftitution, as well 
as its meafures, to find themfelves, whenever they 
faced their adverfaries, continually attacked on the 
rear by a íet of men, who prctendcd to be aétuated 
by motives fimilar to theirs. They faw that the 
plan long purfued with but too fatal a fucccfs, was 
to break the ftrength of this kingdonl; by fritter- 
ing down the bodies which compofe it; by foment- 
ing bitter and fanguinary animofities, and by dif- 
folving every tie of focial affeEtion and publick 
truft. Thelè virtuous men, fuch I atn warranted 
by publick opinion to call them, were rcfol vcd 
rather to endure evcry thing, than co-operate in 
that defign. A diverfity of opinion upon almoft 
every principle of politicks had indeed drawn a 
thong line of feparation bctween them and rom
 
others. I Io'wever, they were defirous not to ex- 
tend the nlisfòrtune by unneceífary bitterneis; 
they wifned to prevent a diftcrencc of opinion on 
the common",,-ealth fr01n feftering into rancorous 
and incurablc ho1ì:ility. Accordingly they endea- 
vourcd that all paft coutrovcrfies ihould be for- 
gotten; 
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gotten; and that enough for the day fhouId be 
the evil thereof. There is however a limit at I 
which forbearance ceafes to be a virtue. 1\1en 
may tolerate il1juries, whilft they are only perfo- 
nal to themlèlves. But it is not the firft of vir- 
tues to bear with moderation the indignities that 
are offered to our country. A piece has at length 
appeared, frOln the quarter of all the former 
attacks, which upon every publick confideration 
demands an anfwer. 'Vhilft perfons n10re equal 
to this bufinefs Illay be engaged in affairs of 
greater moment, I hope I fuall be excufed, if, in 
a few hours of a tin1e not very important, and 
frOll1 fuch Inaterials as I have by ll1e (more than 
enough however for this purpolc), I undertake 
to let the faEts and arguments of this wonderful 
performance in a proper light. I will endeavour 
to Hate what this piece is; the purpofe for which 
I take it to have been written; and the etfeéts 
(fuppofing it fuould have any effeCt at all) it mutt 
necefiàrily produce. 
ThÜ
 piece is called, Tlte pJ"efeJlt State of tIle 
]{atioll. It ll1ay be confidered as a fort of digeft 
of the avowed maxims of a certain political fchool, 
the eftèas of whofe doEtrines and praétices this 
country will feel long and 1everely. It is made up 
of a farrago of aln10ft every topick which has been 
agitated in parlimnentary debate, or private con- 
yerfation, on national affairs, for thefe laft feven 
years. 
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years. The oIdeft controverfies are haulcd out of 
the duft with which tilue and negleét had covered 
them. Argun1ents ten times repeated, a thoufand 
times anfwered before, are here repeated again. 
Publick accounts forn1erly printed and re-pril1ted 
revolve once more, and find their old ftation in 
this 'fober meridian. All the common-place la- 
mentations upon the dccay of trade, the increafe 
of taxes, and the high price of labour and provi- 
lions, are here retailed again and again in the fame 
tone with which they have drawled through co- 
lumns of Gazetteers and Advertifers for a century 
together. Paradoxes which affront common fenfe, 
and uninterefting barren truths which generate no 
conclufion, are thrown in to augment unwieldy 
bulk, without adding any thing to weight. Be- 
caufc two accuiations are better than one, contra
 
diétions ar"e fet ftaring one another in the face, 
without even an attempt to reconcile them. And 
to give the whole a fort of portentòus air of 
labour and inforn1ation, the table of the houfc of 
commons is fwept into this grand refervoir of 
politicks. 
As to the compofition, it bears a ftriking and 
whimfical refemblance to a funeral 1ermon, not 
only in the pathetick prayer with which it con- 
cludes, but in the ftyle and tenour of the whole 
performance. It is piteouOy doleful, nodding 
every llOW and then towards dulll1efs; well ftored 
witb 
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with pious frauds, and, like moft difcourfès of the 
lort, nmch better calculated for the private ad- 
vantage of the preacher than the edification of 
the hearers. 
'The author has indeed fo involved his fubje&, 
that it is frequently far from being eafy to com- 
prehend his meaning. It is happy for the publick 
that it is never difficult to fathon1 his defiO"n. The 
o 
apparent intention of 
his author is to draw the 
11loft aggravated, hideous, and dcforn1ed piéture 
of the Üate of this country, which his querulous 
eloquence, aided by the arbitrary dominion he 
afiùmes over faa, is capable of exhibiting. Had 
he attributed our n1Ìsfortunes to their true caufe, 
the injudicious tampering of bold, improvident, 
and vifionary 111inifters at one period, or to their 
fupine negligence and traiterous diífenfions at an- 
other, the complaint had been juft, and 1l1ight have 
been ufeful. But far the greater and much thp 
worft part of the ftate which he exhibits is owing, 
according to his reprefentation, not to accidental 
and extrinfick 111ifchiefs attendant on the nation, 
but to its radical weaknef5 and conftitutional dif- 
tempers. All this however is not without purpofe, 
The author is in hopes, that, when we are fallen 
into a fanatical terrour for the national falvation, 
we fhaU then be ready to throw ourfèlves, in a 
10rt of precipitate truft, fon1e ftrange difpofition of 
the mind jumbled up of prefumption and defpair, 
into 
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into the hands of the moft pretending and forward 
undertaker. One fuch undertaker at leaft: he has 
in readinds for our fervice. But let Ine aífure 
this generous perfon, that ho,,'ever he may fuc- 
ceed in exciting our fcars for the publick danger, 
'he will find it hard indeed to engage us to place 
any confidence in the fyften1 he propofcs for our 
iècurity. 
I-Iis undertaking is great The purpofc of this 
pamphlet, and at which it aims dircétly or obliquely 
in every page, is to perfuade the publick of thrce 
or four of the n1oft: difficult points in the 'world- 
that all the advantages of the late wat were on the 
part of the Bourbon alliance; that the peace of 
Pari
 perfeftly conÜllted the dignity and interefi 
of this country; and that the ",\mcrican Stamp- 
aft was a n1aÜer-piece of policy and financc"; that 
the only good n1Ïnifter this nation has cnjoyed 
lìnce his )Iajeity"s acccHion, is thc Earl of Cute; 
and the only good rnanagcrs of revenue we have 
feen-arc Lord 1)cfpen1er and 
Ir. GCOPTC Gren- 
ö . 
yille; and under the defcription of mcn of virtue 
and ability, he holds them out to us as the only 
perf on:; fit to put our atfairs ill ordcr. Let not th
 
lcadu' miftake lue: he docs not aétually nallle 
tilde pe.-fons; but, having highly applauded thcir 
eonduft in all its parts, and hcavily cenfur
d e\-ery 
other 1ct of mcn in the kinO'dom he then recom- 
ö , 
mend" us to his mcn of virtue and abilitv. 


Such 
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Such is the 
uthor's fchenle. 'Vhether it will 
anfwer his purpofe, I know not. But furely that 
purpofe ought to be a wonderfully good one, to 
, warrant the methods he has taken to compais it. 
If the faEts and reafonings in this piece are admit
 
ted, it is all over with us. The continuance of our 
tranquillity depends upon the compaffion of our 
rivals. Unable to fecure to ourfelves the advan- 
tages of peace, we are at the fame time utterly 
unfit for war. It is impoffible, if this (tate of 
things be credited abroad, that we can have any 
alliance; all nations will fly from fo dangerous a 
connexion, left, inftead of being partakers of our 
ftrength, they fhould only become 'Íharers in our 
ruin. If it is believed at home, all that firn1nefs of 
mind, and dignified national courage, which ufed 
to be the great fupport of this ifie againft the 
powers of the wodd, muft D1elt away, and fail 
wi thin us. 
In fuch a ftate of things can it be amifs, if I aim 
at holdinO' out fome comfort to the nation; another 
o 
fort of comfort indeed, than that which this writer 
provides for it; a comfort, not from its phyfician) 
but from its conftitution; if I attempt to fuew 
that all the argun1ents upon which he founds the 
decay of that conftitution, and the neceffity of that 
phyfician, are vain and frivolous? I will follow 
the author clofely in his own long career, through 
the war, the peace, the finances, our trade, and 
our 
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our foreign politicks: not for the fake of the par- 
ticular meafures which he difcuífes; that can be 
of no ufe; they are all decided; their good is all 
enjoyed, or their evil incurred: but for the fake 
of the principles of war, peace, trade, and finances. 
Thefe principles are of infinite moment. They 
muft con1e again and again under confideration; 
and it imports the publick, of all things, that thofp 
of its minifters be enlarged, and juft, and well 
confirnled, upon all thefè fubjeéts. 'Vhat notions 
this author entertains, we íhall fee prefently; no- 
tions in my opinion very irrational, and extremely 
dangerous; and which, if they íhould crawl from 
pamphlets into counfels, and be realized from pri- 
vate fpeculation into national meafures, cannot fail 
of haftening and con1pleating our ruin. 
This author, after having paid his compliment 
to the ihewy appearances of the late war in our 
favour, is in the utmoft hafte to tell you that thefe 
a ppearances were fallacious, that they were no 
more than an illljJqJitio/l.-I fear I Inuft trouble 
the reader with a pretty long quotation, in order 
to fet before hinl the more clearly this author.s 
peculiar way of conceiving and reafoning: 
" Happily (the K.) was then advifèd hy minif- 
" tel's, who did not fufter themfelves to be daz- 
" zled Ly the glare of brilliant appearances; but) 
" knowing them to be jållaciou
', they wifely re- 
H folved to profit of their fplenrlour bcfore our 
v 0 I. IJ. (' " enemies 
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" enemies ihould alfo dffi'o"t'er tlte impqJìtion.- The 
" increafc in the exports was found to have been 
" occafionetl chiefly by the d
mands of OUr' men 
" jleets lllld armies, and, inftead of bringing wealth 
" to the nation, was to be paid for by oppreffive 
" taxes upon the people of England. "\Vhile the 
" nritifh 1(
alllell .were confumil1O' on board our 
b 
" Inen of war and privateers, foreign fhips and 
" foreign fealnen were enlployed in the tranfpor" 
" tation of our Inerchalldize; and the carrying 
" trade, fo great a fource of wealth and marine, 
" 'lcas entire(lJ cngrqfJèd by tlte neutral nations. 
.îhe 
" number of Dritiíh fhips annually arriving in our 
" ports was rcduced 1756 fail, containing 9
,559 
. " tons, on a nledium of the fix years war, com- 
" pared with the fix years of peace preceding it.- 
" The cOllqueft of the IIavannah had, indeed, 
" ftopped the remittance of fpecic froln ?\Iexico to 
" Spain; but it had not enabled England to fcize 
" it: on the contrary, our 11lcrchants futtered Ly 
" the detention of the galleons, as thcir corr
/þoll- 
" dents ill 
S))aill 'tt'cre d
fàbled ,from }laying thrill 
" for tlteir goods .fent to America. 1ïle Iqß' q( 
" tlte trode to old Spain '[cas a farthcr bar to all 
" h
f/ll.l' rzffpeâe; and the attempt upon Portugal 
" had not only deprived us of an import of bullion 
" fron1 thence, Lut the paymcnt of our troop
 
" PlTlployed in its defence ,,-as a frcíh drain opened 
" for the diminution of Ollr circulating iÌ)ecie.- 
" The 
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J. The high premiums given for new loans had funk 
" the price ç>f the old Hock near a third of its ori... 
" ginal value, fo that the purchafers had an obli... 
" gation frOlll the ftate to re-pay theln with an 
" addition of 33 per cent. to their capital. Every 
" new loan required ncw taxes to be ilnpofed; 
" new taxes 111uft add to the price of our lnanu- 
" faétures and lÇ/Jèll their COl?(ll17lptioll among 
" foreigners. The decay of our trade mult ne- 
" ceírarily OCC[ifiOJl a decrer!(e '!f tlze þublick re- 
ee 'i.:enue; and a deficiency of our funds muft 
" either be u1ade up by frefh taxes, which would 
" only add to the calan1Îty, or our national credit 
" lllUft be deftroyed, by fhewing the publick cre- 
" ditors the inability of the nation to re-pay them 
" thcir principal money.-Bounties had already 
" been givcn for recruits which exceeded the 
" year's wages of the plowlnan and reaper; and as 
" thcfe wcre exhauftcd, and hujband!'!} flood fiill 
" for "lcant if IWJ/ds, the manufaéturers were next 
" to be tempted to quit the anvil and the 100n1 
" by higher off'ers.-}'rllllce, bankrupt }'rance, 
" had 110 filCh calamities impending O1xr Iter,. Iler 
" dijir
[1ès 'lcere great, but they 'U'cre immediate 
" {{}ld tClI/jJorary; her wallt qf credit prf!(erced 
" her from a grcat ìncreqfc if debt, and the lqfs 
H (g' her ultramarine dominions 1
/Jèlled Iler e.l'
 
"pences. lIe,. colouies II ad, indeed, put t1lem- 
" ji:h:e
' into the hands of the Englijll,. hut t'le 
C 2 " p1 o. 
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" prope,'ty if her .fuljeßs had been pl'
fer'fed by 
" capitulations, and a "li.'uyopened for making her 
" thqfe l'emittallces, 'li"hich the 'lcar had bifore 
".fi!lÞended, 7.cith as much .fecul'ity as in the time 
" if peace.-Her armies in Gennany had been 
" hitherto prevented from feizing upon IIanover; 
" but they continued to encamp on the fame 
" ground on which the firft battle was fought; 
" and, as it n1uft ever happen from the policy of 
" that governlnent, the lafl troops }he.fell! into the 
" field were al"æays found to be the befl, and her 
" frequent lc1Jès onlY.ferved to filllter l'egiments 
" 'It'Ìth better ,foldiers. Tlze conqueji qf HallO;er 
" became therifore e-ce1'"Y campaign more probable. 
H It is not to be noted, that the French troops 
" received fubfiftence only, for the lafi three years 
" of the war; and that, although large arrears 
C( were due to the In at its conclufion, the charge 
" was the lefs during its continuance *." 
If anyone be willing to fee to how much greater 
lengths the author carries thefe ideas, he will re- 
cur to the book. This is fufficient for a fþecimen 
of his manner of thinking. I believe one reflex- 
ion uniformly obtrudes itfèlf upon every reader 
of thefe paragraphs. For ,,-hat purpofe in any 
caufe fllall we hereafter contend with France? can 
we ever flatter ourÜ
lves that \\ e fllall wage a Inore 


" P. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. 


fuc- 
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fuccefsful war? If, on our part, in a war the moft 
profperous we ever carried on, by fea and by land, 
and in every part of the globe, attended with the 
unparalleled circumftance of an immenfe increafe 
of trade and auO'n1entation of revenue; if a con- 
o 
tinued feries of difappointments, difgraces, and 
defeats, followed by publick bankruptcy, on the 
part of France; if all thefe ftillieave her a gainer 
on the whole balance, will it not be downright 
phrenzy in us ever to look her in the face again, 
or to contend with her any, even the moft e1fential 
points, fince viRory and defeat, though by diffe- 
rent ways, equally conduR us to our ruin? Sub-. 
jeétion to France without a ftruggle will indeed be 
lefs for our honour, but on every principle of our 
author it muft be more for our advantage. Ac- 
cording to his reprefentation of things, the quef- 
tion is only concerning the moft eafy falL France 
had not difcovered, our fiatefman tclls us, at the 
end of that war, the triumphs of defeat, and the 
refources which are derived from bankruptcy. For 
my poor part, I do not wonder at their blindneC,;. 
Rut the Engliíh n1Ïnifters faw further. Our au- 
thor has at length let forcigners alfo into the 
fecret, and Blade thelll altoO'ether as wife as our- 
o 
[elves. It is theÌr own fault if (clilgato imperii 
arcano) they are impofed upon any longer. They 
now are apprifeù of the fentimcnts which the 
great candidate for the government of this grea t 
C 3 qmpire 
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empire entertains; and they will aft accordingly. 
They arc taught our weaknefs and their own ad- 
vantages. 
lIe tells the world *, that if Francc carries on 
the war againít us in Germany, every lafs íhe fllf- 
tains contributes to the atchievemcnt of her con- 
queft. If her armies are three years unpaid, fhc 
is the leis exhauftcd byexpenee. If her crcdit is 
deftroyed. fhe is the lefs oppreffcd with debt. If 
her troops are cut to pieces, they'" ill by her po
 
licy (and a wondcrful policy it is) be improved, 
and will be fupplied with much better Blcn. If 
the war is carried on in the colonies, he tells them 
that the lofs of her ultramarine dominions leffens 
her expences t, and enfurcs hcr remittances: 


Per damna, per cædes, ah ipJo 
Ducit opes anim1l11lqlle ferro. 


if fo, what is it we can do to hurt her :-it will 
be all an imprifition, all fallacious. 'Vhy the re- 
fult nluft be--Occidit, ocridit .lþes onlnis (
' for
 
tuna noßri nominis. 
The only way which the author"s principles leave 
for our eicape, is to reverfe our condition into 
that of France, and to take her lofing cards into 
our hands. But though his principles drive him 



 P.9, 10. 
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to it, his politicks will not fuffer him to walk on 
this ground. Talking at our cafe and of other 
countries, we Inay bear to be diverted with fuch 
1þeculations; but in England we fhall never be 
. taught to look upon the annihilation of our trade, 
the ruin of our credit, the defeat of our armies, 
and the 10fs of our ultran1arine dominions (what- 
ever the author may think of thel11), to be the 
high road to profperity and greatnefs. 
The reader does not, I hope, imagine that I 
n1ean feriouíly to fet about the refutation of thefe 
uningenious paradoxes and reveries without ÏIna
 
gination. I ftate then: only that we Inay difcern a 
little in the queftions of war and peace, the n10ft 
weighty of all quefiions, what is the wifdom of 
thofe men who are held out to us as the only hope 
of an expiring nation. The prefent miniftry is in- 
deed of a ftrange charaéter: at once indolent and 
di1traétcù. But if a Illil1ifterial ty<<cm fhould he 
formed, aBuated Ly fuch Inaxims as are avowed 
ill this piece, the vices of the prefent miniftry would 
becomc their \iirtues; their indolence would be 
the greateft of all publick benefit:;, and a difiraB-ion 
that entirely defeated e\ cry one of their fchclnes 
would be our only fecurity fi'Olll deftruftion, 
To have fiated thefe reafonings is enough, I pre.. 
funIc, to do their Lufine1s. But they are accom- 
panied with faas and records, which lllay feen1 of 
a little more wei.sht, I truft however that the 
C 4 faéb. 
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fafts of this author will be as far from bearing the 
touchftone, as his arguments. On a little enquiry, 
they will be found as great an impofition as the 
fucceffes they are meant to depreciate; for they 
are all either falfe or fallacioufly applied; or not 
in the leaft to the purp01e for which they are pro.. 
duced. 
Firft the author, in order to fupport his favour- 
ite paradox, that our poffeffion of the }'rench co
 
lonies was of no detriment to France, has thought 
proper to inform us, that * "they put themfelves 
" into the hands of the Engliíh." tIe ufes the 
fame affertion, in nearly the fame words, in another 
p]ace; t" her colonies had put themfèlvcs into 
" our hands." K ow, in juftice not only to faa 
and comnlon fenfe, but to the incomparable valour 
and perfeverance of our military and naval forces 
thus unhandfomely traduced, I mu1t tell this au- 
thor, that the French colonies did not " put them... 
cc felves into the hands of the Engli:íh." They 
were compelled to fubmit; they were fuùdued by 
dint of Englifh valour. 'ViII the five years war 
carried on in Canada, in which fell one of the prin- 
cipal hopes of this nation, and all the battles loft 
and gained during that anxious period, convince 
this author of his miftake? Let him inquire of Sir 
Jeffery Amherft, under whofe conduEt that war 


$ F. 9. 
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was carried on; of Sir Charles Saunders, whofe 
fteadinefs and prefence of mind faved our fleet, 
and were fo eminently ferviceable in the whole 
courfe of the fiege of Quebec; of General 
Ionck- 
ton, who was fhot through the body there, whether 
France " put her colonies into the hands of the 
Engliíh. ., 
Though he has made no exception, yet I would 
be liberal to him; perhaps he means to confine 
J1Ïmfelf to her colonies in the ,r eft Indies, But 
furely it will fare as ill with him there as in North 
America, whilft we remember that in our firft at- 
tempt at lVIartinico we were aétually defeated; that 
it was three months before we reduced Guada- 
toupe; and that the conqueft of the Havanuah was 
atchieved by the higheft conduét, aided by circum- 
ftances of the greateft good fortune. He knows 
the expence both of Inen and treafure at which we 
bought that place. Ifowever, if it had fo pleafed 
the peace-makers, it was no dear purchalè; for 
it was decifive of the fortune of the war and the 
terms of the treaty: the duke of Nï vernois thought 
1'0; France, England, Europe, confidered it in that 
light; all the world, except the then friends of the 
then miniftry. who wept for our viftories, and 
}yere if). haft:e to get rid of the burthen of our con- 
qucft:s. This author knows that France did not 
put thofe colonies into 
he hands of England; but 
he 
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he well knows who did put the n10ft valuable of 
them into the hands of France. 
In the next place, our author"" is pleafed to con- 
fider the conqueft of thofe colonies in no other 
light than as a convenience for the remittances to 
France, which he afferts that the war had before 
fufpended, but for which a way was opened (by 
our conqueft) as fecure as in time of peace. I 
charitably hope he knows nothing of the fubjeét. 
I referred hilIl lately 
o our comn1anders for the 
refiftance of the I;'rench colonies; I now wiíh he 
would apply to our cuftolIl-houfe entries, and our 
merchants, for the advantages which we derived 
from them. 
In 176], there was nO entry of goods from any 
of the conquered places but Guadaloupe; in that 
year it ftood thus: 


Imports frOll1 Guadaloupe, 


[,. 
value, 4Sg, I í9 


In 1 í6
; when we had not yet deli- 
vcred up our conquefts, the account 
was, 
G uadaloupe, 
l\lartinico, 


i. 
5] j, 
-i-t 

88,4
5 


Total imports in 1 í6g, 


value, l.801,669 


tit P.9. 
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In 1763, after we had delivered up the 
fovereignty of thefe illands, but kept 
open a communication with them, 
the imports were, 


Guadaloupe, 
1\Iartinico, 
Havannah, 


[,. 
4 )2,303 
344,161 
249,386 


Total imports in 1763, 


value, ,[. ],005,850 


Hefides, I find in the account of bullion imported 
and brought to the Bank, that during that period 
in which the intercourfe with the Ilavannah was 
open, we received at that one thop, in treafure, 
from that one place, l,559, 81 0 ; in the year 1763, 
1:.389,450; fo that the import from the1e places 
in that year amounted to [" 1,395,300. 


On this ftate the reader will obferve, that I 
take the imports from, and not the exports to, 
thefe conquefts, as the meafure of the advantages 
,,"hich we derived from them. I do 10 for reafons 
whieh will be fomewhat worthy the attention of 
fneh readers as are fond of this fpecies of inquiry. 
I fay therefore I choofe the import article, as the 
beft, and indeed the only ítandard we can have, 
of the value of the \Vcft India trade. Our export 
entry 
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entry does not comprehend the greateft trade we 
carryon with any. of the 'V eft India iílands, the 
fale of negroes: nor does it give any idea of two 
other advantages we draw fr01Il them; the reroit- 
tances for money fpent here, and the payment of 
part of the balance of the North American trade. 
It is therefore quite ridiculous, to [trike a balance 
merely on the face of an excefs of ilnports and ex- 
ports, in that commerce; though, in mort foreign 
branches, it is, on the whole, the beft method. If 
we fl10uld take that ftandard, it would appear, that 
the balance with our own iOands is, annually, feve- 
ral hundred thoufand pounds againft this coun- 
try:!f:. Such is its afpeét on the cuftom-houfc cn
 
tries; but we know the direét contrary to be the 
faét. 'Ve know that the ,reft Indians are always 
indebted to our merchants, and that the value of 
every 1hilling of "r eft India produce is Englifh pro- 
perty. So that our import from them, and not 
our export, ought always to be confidered as their 
true value; and this correétive ought to bç applied 


$ Total imports from the 'V eft Indies in líG.}, 
Exports to ditto in ditto, 


[. 
2,909,.1-11 
896,511 


E
c('fs of imports, 


- [.2,012,9 00 


III this, which is the common way of ftatincr the balance , 
w ;:> 
it will appt'ar upwards of t\\O millions againfi us, which is 
ridiculous, 


to 



.Ji 
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to all general balances of our trade, which are 
fonned on the ordinary principles. 
If poffible, this was 1110re emphatically true of 
the French ,r eft India iílands, whilft they COll- 
tinued in our hands. That none, or only a very 
contemptible part of the value of this produce, 
could be remitted to France, the author will fee, 
perhaps with unwillingnefs, but with the clearetl 
conviélion, if he confiders, that in the year I i63, 
lifter Zi'e had ceqfed to e:rport to the iíles of G ua- 
daloupe and l\Iartinico, and to the Havannah, and 
after the colonies weA'e free to fend all their pro.. 
duce to Old France and Spain, if they had any 
remittance to make; he will fee, that we imported 
frolll thofe places, in that year, to the amount of 
[,.1,395,300. So far was the whole annual pro- 
duce of thefe iílands from being adequate to the 
payments of their annual call upon us, that this 
mighty additional importation was necefiàry, 
though not quite fufficient, to difcharge the debts 
contraEted in the few years we held them. The 
property, therefore, of their ,,,hole produce, was 
ours; not only. during the war, but even for more 
than a year after the peace. The author, I hope, 
will not again venture upon fo rafh and difcourag- 
ing a propofition, concerning the nature and effeéì: 
of thofe conquefts, as to call them a convenience 
to the remittances of France; he fees by this ac- 
count, 
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count, that what he afferts is not only without 
foundation, but even impoffible to be true. 
As to our trade at that time, he labours with all 
his might to repreient it as abfolutely ruined, or on 
the very edge of ruin. Indeed, as ufual with him, 
he is often as equivocal in his expreffion, as he is 
clear in his defign. Sometimes he more than in.. 
finuates a decay of our COlnmerce in that war; 
fometimes he admits an cncreafe of exports; but 
it is in order to depreciate the advantages we might 
appear to derive from that encrea1è, whenever it 
fuould 
on1e to be proved againft him. He tells 
you, * " that it was chiefly occafÌoned by the de- 
" mands of our own fleets and arn1ies, and, inft:ead 
" of bringing wealth to the nation, was to be paid 
" for by opprefiive taxes upon the people of Eng- 
" land." Never was any thing more deftitute of 
foundation. It n1ight be proved with the greateft 
eafe, from the nature and quality of the goods ex- 
ported, as well as frOln the fituation of the places 
to which our lllerchandi1e was fent, and which the 
war could no wife aftèR, that the fupply of our 
fleets and annies could not have been the caute of 
this wonderful increafe of trade: its cauie was 
evident to the whole world; the ruin of the trade 
of li'rance, and our poffeffion of her colonies, 
\rhat wonderful effeRs this cauie produced, the 
· P. 6. 
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reader will fee below *; and he will form on that 
,u.:count forne judgluent of the author's candour 
or information. 
Admit however that a great part of our export, 
"though nothing is nlore re1110te from faa, was 


1 ï 5
. [. 6. d. 
· Total export of Britifh goods, va1ue, 8,317,506 15 :3 
Ditto of foreign goods in time, 2,910,836 14 9 
Ditto of ditto out of time, 559,485 2 10 
Total exports of all kinds, 1 1,787,828 ]2 10 
rotal imports, 8,093,472 15 0 
Balance in favour of England, ,[.3,694,355 17 10 
li61. [. s. d. 
Total export of Britilh goods, 10,64-9,581 12 6 
Ditto of foreign goods in time, .. 3,553,692 7 1 
Ditto of ditto out of time, 355,015 0 2 
Total exports of all kinds, 14,558,288 19 9 
Total imports, 9, 
94,915 I 6 
Balance in favour of England, [.5,
63,373 18 3 


Here is the fiate of our trade in 1761, compared with a very 
good year of profound peace: both are taken from the authen- 
tick entries at the cuftom-houfe. How the author can contrive 
to make this encreafe of tbe export of Ellglilh produce agree 
with his account of the dreadful want oCþands in England, 
p. 9, ulllt'fs he fuppofes mauufaétures to be made without 
hands, I really do not fee. It is painful to be fo frequently 
obliged to ret this author right in matters of faét. This fiate 
will fully refute all that he has fdid or infinuateù upon tbe 
difficulties and decay of our trade, p. 6,7, and 9. 


0\\ Ing 
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owing to the fupply of our fleets and armies; was 
it not fOlnething ?---was it not peculiarly fortunate 
for a nation, that fue was aþle from her own bo.. 
fom to contribute largely to the fupply of her ar- 
mies militating in fo Inany difiant countries? The 
author allows that France did not enjoy the fame 
advantages. But it is renlarkable throughout his 
whole book, that th9fe circun1ftances which have 
ever been confidered as great benefits, and decifive 
proofs of national fuperiority, are, when in our 
hands, taken either in diminution of fome other 
apparent advantage, or even fometimes as pofitive 
misfortunes. The opticks of that politician mutt 
be of a ftrange conformation, who beholds every 
thing in this difiorted fhape. 
So far as to our trade. \Vith regard to out na- 
vigation, he is ftill more uneafy at our fituation, 
and ftill more fallacious in his ftate of it. In his 
text, he affirms it " to have been entirelyengroffed 
by the neutral nations *." This he afferts rounòly 
and boldly, and without the leaft concern; al- 
though it coft no more than a fingle glance of the 
eye upon his own margin to fee the full refutation 
of this affertion. His own account proves againft- 
him, that in the year ) 76), the nritifu fuipping 
amounted to 527,557 tons---the foreign to no 
more than 180,102. The n1edium of his fix years 


· P. 7. See alfo p. 13. 
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Britiíh, 2,449,555 tons-foreign only 905,690. 
This ftate (his own) demonftrates that the neutral 
nations did not cJltir.ely engrqfs ollr 'Jw1:;gatioll. ' 
I am willing frOlll a ftrain of candour to admit 
that this author 1þeaks at random; that he ig only 
110venly and inaccurate, and not fallacious. In 
. llmtters of account, however, this want of care is 
not excufaLle: and the difference between neutral 
nations entirely engroffing our navigation, and 
being only fubíidiary to a vaftly augInented trade, 
makes a rnoft material difference to his argument. 
From that principle of fairnefs, though the author 
fpeaks otherwi1e, I am willing to fuppofe he ll1eans 
no more than that our navigation had fo declined 
as to alarm us with the probable lofs of this valu- 
able o
jea. I thall however {hew, that his whole 
propofition, whatever modifications he Inay pleafe 
to give it, is without foundation; that our naviga- 
tion was not decreafed; that, on the contrary, it 
was greatly encreafed in the war; that it was en- 
creafed by the war; and that it was probable the 
fame caufe would continue to augment it to a ftill 
greater height; to what an height it is hard to 
tày, had our fuccefs continued. 
But firft I Inuft obferve, I am IJ1uch lefs folicit
 
ous whether his faR be true or no, than whether 
his principle is well eftabliíhed. Cafes are dead 
things, principles are living and productive. I 
then affirm that, if in time of war our trade had 
'"T OL. II. 1) the 
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the good fortune to encreafe, and at the fanlc time 
a large, nay the largeft, proportion of carriage had 
been engroßèd by neutral nations, it ought not i
 
itfelf to have been confidered as a circumftance of 
diftrefs. 1Var is a time of inconvenience to trade; 
in general it 111Uft be ftraitened, and lllUft: find its 
way as it can. It is often happy for nations that 
they arc able to call in neutral navigation. They 
all aim at it. J'rance endeavoured at it, but could 
not compafs it. 'Vill this author fay, that in a Vi. ar 
with Spain, fuch an affiftance would not be of ab- 
folute neceffity? that it would not be the moft 
grofs of all follies to refufe it? 
In the next place, his method of ftating a mc- 
diulTI of fix years of war, and fix years of peace, 
to decide this queftion is altogether unfair. To 
fay, in derogation of the advantages of a war, 
that nayigation is not equal to what it was in time 
of peace, is what hithcrto has never been heard of. 
No war ever bore that teft but the war which hc 
10 bitterly laments. One nmy lay it down as a 
llm.xim, that an average eftin1ate of an objeR in a 
ftcady courfe of rifing 01' of falling, nlUrt in its 
nature be an unfair one; Inore particularly if the 
caufe of the rife or fall be vifible, and its continu- 
ance in any degree probable. ...\verage efiin1ates 
are never juft but ,,,,hen the objeét fluétuates, and 
no reafon can be affigned why it :fhould not con- 
tinue ftill to fluétuate. The author chufes to allow 
nothing 
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nothing at all for this: he has taken an average of 
fix years of the war. lIe knew, for every Lody 
k.nows, that the firft three years were on the whole 
rather unfuccefsful; and that, in confequence of 
this ill fuccefs, trade funk, and navigation declined 
with it; but tliat grand dellifion of the three laft 
years turned the fcale in our favour. ...\t the be- 
ginning of that \\ ar (as in the commencelnent of 
every war), traders were ftruck with a fort of 
panick. l\Iany went out of the freighting bufine[,,_ 
But Ly degrees, as the war continued, the terrour 
wore off; the danger came to be better appreciated, 
and better provided agaillft; our trade was car- 
ried on in large fleets, under regular convoys, an<! 
with great fatety. The freighting bufincfs revived. 
The íhips were fewer, but n1uch larger; and 
though the number decreafed, the tonnage was 
vafHy augmented; infOlnuch that in 1761 the Bri- 
liJh 1hipping had rilen by the author"s own ac- 
count 527,557 tons.-In the laft year he has given 
us of the peace it amounted to no Inore than 
49-1-,772; that is, in the laft year of the war it wa 
 
32,785 tons nlOre than in the correfpondcnt year 
of his peace average. No year of the peace ex
 
ceeded it e
cept one, and that but little. 
The fair account of the Inatter is this. Our 
trade had, as we have juft feen, encreafed to fo 
aftonifhil1g a degree in 1761, as to en1ploy Britifh 
Rnd foreign fhips to the amount of 707,6j9 tons, 
D Q which 
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which is 149,500 more than we employed in the 
laft year of the peace. -Thus our trade encreafcd 
more than a fifth; our Britiíh navigation had en- 
creafed likewife with this aftonifhing encreafe of 
trade, but was not able to keep pace with it; and 
we added about 120,000 ton of foreign fhipping 
to the 60,000, which had been employed in thp 
la1t year of the peace. 'Yhatever happened to our 
fhippÍng in the forn1cr years of the war, this would 
be no true ftate of the cafe -at the time of the 
treaty. If we had loft fon1cthing in the beginning, 
we had then recovered, and more than recovered, 
all our 10'Ífes. Such is the ground of the doleful 
complaints of the authpr, that tlte carrying trade 
'leas 'li'holly engrtdJèd hy tile nelltrainatio1ls. 
I have done fairly, and even veI'y moderately, 
in taking this year, and not his average, as the 
fiandard of what 111ight be expeéted in future, had 
the war continued. The author will be compclled 
to allow it, unlefs he undertakes to thew; firft, 
that the pofi'effion of Canada, l\Iartinico, Guada- 
loupe, Grenada, the Havannah, the Philippines, 
the whole African trade, the whole Eaft India 
trade, and the whole K ewfoundland fiíhery, had 
no certain inevitable tendency to incrcafe the Bri- 
tith fhipping; unleis, in the fecond place, he can 
prove that thole trades were, or might, by law or 
indulgence, be carried on in foreign veffels; and 
unlefs, thirdly, he can -dclUonfirate that the pre- 
. . 
mJUm 
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mimn of infurance on Britith thips was rifing as 
the war continued. He can prove not one of 
thefe points. I will thew hin1 a faa more that is 
mortal to his affertions. It is the ftate of our 
fhipping in 1762. The author had his reafons for 
ftopping fhort at the preceding year. I t would 
have appeared, had he proceeded farther, that our 
tonnage was in a courfe of uniform auglnentation, 
owing to the freight derived from our foreign 
conquefis, and to the perfea fecurity of our navi.. 
gation from our clear and decided fuperiority at 

ea. This, I tãy, would have appeared from the 
fiate of the two years: 


176 I. Britifh, 
1762. Ditto, 
1761. Foreign, 
1762. Ditto, 


527,
57 tons. 
559,537 tons. 
180, 102 tons. 
129,502 tons. 


The two laft: years of the peace were in no degree 
equal to thefe. l\Iuch of the navigation of 1763 
was alfo owing to the war; this is manifeft fro
 
the large part of it employed in the carriage front 
the ceded iOands, with which th
 communication 
ftill continued open. K 0 fuch circul11ftances of 
glory and advantage ever attended upon a war. 
Too happy will be our lot, if we íhould again be 
forced into a war, to behold any thing that fuaU 
refen101e them; and if w
 were not then the better 
D 3 fOf 
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for them, it is not in the ordinary courfe of God.s 
providence to mend our condition. 
In vain does the author declaim on the high pre- 
miums given for the loans during the war. IIis 
long note fwelled with calculations on that fubjeét 
(even fuppofing the 1110ft inaccurate of all calcula- 
tions to be juft:) would be entirely thrown away, 
did it not ferve to raife a wonderful opinion of his 
financial {kill in thofe who are not lefs furprized 
than edified, when, with a folemn face and myfte- 
rious air, they are told that two and two l11ake 
four. For what elfe do we learn from this note? 
That the more expence is incurred by a nation, the 
more money will be required to defray it; that, 
in proportion to the continuance of that expence, 
will be the continuance of borrowing; that the 
encreaie of borrowing and the encreafe of debt 
will go hand in hand; and laftly, that the more 
money you want, the harder it will be to get it; 
and that the fcarcity of the comnlodity will en- 
hance the price. \Vho ever doubted the truth, or 
the infigniticance, of thefe propofitions? what do 
they prove; that war is expenfive, and peace de.. 
ÍÌrable. They contain nothing morc than 3 conl- 
nlon-place againft war; the eafieft of all topicks. 
To bring them home to his purpofe, he ought to 
have i1lCwn, that our enemies had n10ney upon 
better terms; which hc has not fhewn, neither 
can he. I -{hall fpeak l110re fully to this point in 
another 
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n.nother place. He ought to have íhewn, that the 
fl10ney they railed, upon whatever tenns, had pro
 
cured thelll a 1110re lucrative return. lIe knows 
that our expenditure purchafed conl111erce and 
conqueft: theirs acquired nothing but defeat and 
bankruptcy. 
Thus the author has laid down his ideas on the 
fubject of war, Next follow thofe he entertains 
on that of peace. The treaty of Paris upon the 
whole has his approbation. Indeed, if his account 
of the war be juft, he might have fpared himfelf 
all further trouble. The reft is drawn on as an 
inevitable conclufion.:<<: If the houfe of Bourbon 
had the advantage, the muft give the law; and 
the peace, though it were much worfe than it is, 
had ftill been a good one. But, as the world is yet 
deluded on the ftate of that war, other arguments 
are neceffary; and the author has in my opinion 
very ill fupplied them. He tells of n1any things 
we have got, and of which he has 111ade out a 
kind of bill. This matter may be brought within 
a very narrow compats, if we come to confider the 
requifites of a good peace unùer fome plain diftinét 
heads. I apprehend they may be reduced to thefe: 
}, Stability; 2. Indemnification; 3. Alliance. 
As to the firft, the author 1110re than obfcurely 
hints in feveral places, that he thinks the peace not 


· P. 12, 13. 
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likely 
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likely to laft. However, he does furnifu 11 fecu- 
rity; a íècurity, in any light, I fear, but infuffi- 
cient; on his hypothefis, furely a very odd one, 
., " By ftipulating for the entire pofTeffion of .the 
" continent, (fays he) the reftored French if1and
 
" are become in fome meafure dependent on the 
" Britifh empire; and the good faith of France in 
" obferving the treaty guaranteed by the value at 
" which íhe eftimates their pofTeffion." This au- 
thor fOOD grows weary of his principles. They 
feldom laft him for two pages together. 'Vhen 
the advantages of the war were to be depreciated, 
then the lofs of the ultramarine colonies lightened 
the expences of France, facilitated her remittances, 
and therefore her colonifls put them into Ollr Iwnd.'!!>. 
According to this author's iyftem, the aéluaI pof- 
feffion of thofe colonies ought to give us little or 
no advantage in the negotiation for peace...; and 
)et the chance of poffeffing them on a future oc
 
cafion gives a perfeét fecurity for the prefervation 
of that peace. t The conqueft of the IIavannah, 
if it did not ferve Spain, rather diftreffed England, 
jays our author.t But the moleft:ation which her 
galleons 111ay fuffer frOll1 our ftation in Penfacola 


.. P. 17. 


t P. G. 


! " Our merdmnts futfered by the detention of the gal- 
" leons, as their correfpondents ill Spain were difabled from 
" paying them for thcir goods fent to America." State of 
the N atiuu, p. 7. 


gl ves 
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gives us advantalZes, for which we were not allowed 
to credit the nation for the IIavannah itfclf; a 
place furely full as well fituated for every external 
pm'pofe as Pcnfacola, and of more internal benefit 
than tcn thoufanJ Penfacolas. 
The author 1ets very little by conquefis; :if: I fup- 
pole it is becaufe he nIakes then1 fo very lightly. 
On this fubjeEt hc fpeaks "ith the greateft cer- 
tainty imaginable. ""e have, according to him, 
nothing to do, but to go and take poífeffion, when- 
ever we think proper, of the }"rench and Spanifh 
lettlements. It were better that he had exalnined 
a little what advantage the peace gave us towards 
the invafion of thefe colonies, which we did not 
poífef.s before the peace. It would not have been 
alnits if he had confulted the publick experience, . 
and our commanders, concerning the abfolute cer- 
tainty of thofe conqueft:s on \\ hich he is pleated to 
found our fecurity. ..And if, after all, he íhould 
have difcovercd them to be 10 very fure, and fo 
very eafy, he might, at leaft, to prcferve confift- 
ency, have 100I\.ed a few pages back, and (no un- 
pleafing thing to hÌ1n) liftcncd to himfelf, where 
he fays, t " that the InoÜ; fucceisful enterprif
 
" could not compenfate to the nation for the waftc 
" of its people, by carrying on war in unhealthy 
" climates." A pofition which hc repeats agaIn, 


· p, 12, 13. 


t P. G. 


p.9. 
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p. 9. So that, according to himfelf his fecurity 
is not worth the fuit; according to faa, he has 
only a chance, God knows what a chance, of get- 
ting at it; and therefore, according to reafon, the 
giving up the moft: valuable of all poffeffions, in 
hopes to conquer then1 back, under any advantage 
of fituation, is the moft ridiculous fecurity that 
ever was imagined for the peace of a nation. It 
is true his friends did not give up Canada; they 
could not give up every thing; let us nlake the 
moft of it. 'Ve have Canada, we know its value. 
"\Ve have not the French any longer to fight in 
N Qrth America; and, from this circumftance, we 
derive confiderable advantages. But here let me 
reft a little. The author touches upon a firing, 
which founds under his fingers but a tremulous 
and melancholy note. Korth America was once 
indeed a great ftrength to this nation, in opportu- 
nity of ports, in íhips, ill provifions, in Inen, ,r e 
found her a found, an aét:ive, a vigorous member 
of the empire. I hope, by wife management, íhe 
will again become fo. l1ut one of our capital pre- 
fent Inisfortunes is, her difcontent and difobedi- 
cnce. To which of the. author's favourites this 
di1content is owing, we all know but too fuffi- 
ciently. It would be a difmal event, if this foun- 
dation of his 1{:
curity, and indeed of all our publick 
ftrength, íhould, in reality, become our weaknefs ; 
and if all the powers of this enlpire, which ought 
to 
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to fall with a compaRed weight upon the head of 
our enemies, íhould be diffipated and diûraéted by 
a jealous vigilance, or by hoftile attempts upon 
one another. Ten Canadas cannot reÜ:ore that 
fecurity for the peace, and for every thing valu- 
able to this country, which we have loft along with 
the affeélion and the obedience of our colonies. 
lIe is the wife minifter, he is the true friend to 
Britain, who íhall be aLle to rCÛore it. 
To return to the fecurity for the peace. The 
author tells us, that the original great pm'pofes of 
the war were 1110re than accomplifhed by the treaty. 
Surely he has experience and reading enough to 
know that, in the courfe of a war, events may 
happen, that render its original very far frol11 
being its principal purpofe. This original may 
dwindle by circumftances, fo as to Leconle not a 
purpofe of the fecond or cvcn the third magni- 
tude. I truft this is fo oLvious, that it will not 
he neceffary to PU! cafes for its illuûration. In 
that ".ar, a
 soon as Spain entered into the quar- 
rel, the fecurity of X orth .America was no longer 
the fole nor the foremoft o
jeét. The J'amity COlll- 
lJaEl had been I know not how long before in agi- 
tation. But then it was that \\ e faw produced 
into day-light and aétion the moft odious and moft 
formidable of all the confpiracies againft the liLer- 
tics of Europc, that ever has been framed. The 
war with Spain was the firft ti'uits of that leaguc ; 
and 
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and a fecurity againft that league ought to have 
been the fundamental point of a pacification with 
the powers who compofe it. 'Ve had materials in 
our hands to have conftruéted that fecurity in fuch 
a manner as never to be fhaken. But how did 
the virtuous and able lnen of our author labour 
for this great end? They took no one fiep to
 
wards it. On the contrary they countenanced, 
and indeed, as far as it depended on them, recog- 
nifed it in all its parts; for our plenipotentiary 
treated with thofe who aaed for the two crowns, 
as if they had been different minifters of the fame 
monarch. The Spanifh minifter received his in- 
ft:ruétions, not from l\fadrid; but frOll1 Verfailles. 
This was not hid from our minifters at hon1e, 
and the difcovery ought to have alarmed them, if 
the good of their country had been the objeét of 
their anxiety. They could not but have feen that 
the whole Spanifh DlOnarchy was melted down into 
the cabinet of Verfailles. 11ut they thought this 
circumftance an advantage; as it enabled theln 
to go through with their work the more expedi
 
tioufly. Expedition was every thing to them; 
bccaufe France might happen during a protraéled 
negociation to difcover the great impofition of our 
" iétories. 
In the fame fpirit they negotiated the terms of 
the peace. If it were thought advifeable not to 
take any pofitive fecurity froIu Spain, the moft 
obvious 
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obvious principles of policy diétated that the bur- 
then of the ceffions ought to fall upon France; 
and that every thing which was of grace and fa- 
vour fhould be given to Spain. Spain could not, 
on her part, have executed a capital article in the 
family compaét, which obliged her to cOlnpenfate 
the loffes of France. At leaft fhe could not do it 
in America; for fhe ",,-as exprefsly precluded by 
the treaty of Utrecht from ceding any territory 
or giving any advantage in trade to that power. 
\Vhat did our minifters? They took from Spain 
the territory of Florida, an objeét of no value 
except to íhew our difpofitions to be quite equal 
at leaft towards both powers; and they enabled 
France to compenfate Spain by the gift of Loui.. 
fiana; loading us with all the harfhnefs, leaving 
the aét of kindnefs with France, and opening there- 
Ly a door to the fulfilling of this the moft con
 
folidating article of the family compaa. Accord- 
ingly that dangerous league, thus abetted and au- 
thorized by the Englifh miniftry without an at- 
tempt to invalidate it in any way, or in any of its 
parts, exifts to this hour; and has grown ftronger 
und 1lronger every hour of its exift:ence. 
As to the fecond component of a good peace, 
romjJC/!fàtioll, I have but little trouble; the author 
has faid nothing upon that head. lIe has nothing 
to fay. .After a war of fuch expencc, this ought 
to havc been a capital confiùeration. But on what 
he 
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he has been fo prudently filent, I think it is right 
to 1þeak plainly. All our new acquifitions toge- 
ther, at this time, fcarce afford matter of revenue 
either at home or abroad, fufficient to defray the 
expence of their eft:ablifhments; not one fhilling 
towards the reduétion of our debt. Guadaloupe 
or l\Iartinico alone would have given us material 
aid; much in. the way of duties, much in the way 
of trade and navigation. A good minift:ry would 
have éonfidered how a renewal of the A.fjìeJlto 
might have been obtained. 'Ve had as much right 
to aík it at the treaty of Paris as at the treaty of 
Utrecht. 'Ve had incomparably more in our hands 
to purchafe it. l"'loods of treafure would have 
poured into this kingdom fr0111 filCh a 1ource; 
and, under proper n1anagement, no fmall part of 
it would have taken a puLlick dircaion, and have 
fruél:ified an exhaufted exchequer. .. 
If this gentleman's hero of finance, inftead of 
flying frorl1 a treaty, which, though he now de- 
fends, he could not approve, and would not op- 
pofe; if he, inftead of 1hifting into an office, 
which ren10ved him from the manufaéture of the 
treaty, had, by his credit with the then great di- 
reétor, acquired for us thefe, or any of thefe ob- 
jeEts, thc poffeffion of Guadaloupe or 
Iartinico, 
or the renewal of the Ajjìcnto, he might have hèId 
his head high in his country; becaufe he would 
have perforIllcd real fervice; ten thoufanù times 
more 
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more real fervice, than all the æcon01l1Y of which 
this writer is perpetually talking, or all the little 
tricks of finance which the experteft: juggler of 
the treafury can praétifè, could amount to in a 
thoufànd years. But the occafioll is loft:; the 
time is gone, perhaps, for ever. 
As to the third requifite, alliance, there too the 
author is filent. 'Yhat ftrength of that kind did 
they acquire? They got no one new ally; they 
fiript the enemy of not a fingle old one. They 
difguiied (how jufily, or unjuftly, n1atters not) 
every ally we had; and frOln that time to this, 
we uand fi'iendlefs in Europe. But of this naked 
condition of their country, I know fOlne people 
are not aíhatned. They have their fyften1 of po- 
liticks; our anceftors grew great by another. In 
this manner thefe virtuous nlen concluded the 
peace; and their praEtice is only confonant to their 
theory. 
l\Iany things more lnight be obferved on this 
curious head of our author's fpeculations, But, 
taking leave of what the writer fays in his ferious 
part, if he be ferious in any part, I íhall only jufi 
point out a piece of his pleafantry. No man, I 
believe, ever denied that the time for nIaking 
peace is that in which the Left: terms may be ob
 
tained. But what that time is, together "rith the 
life that has been Inade of it, we are to judge by 
1èeillg whether terms adequate to our advantages, 
and 
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and to our neceffities, have been aaually obtained. 
-lIere is the pinch of the queftion, and to which 
the author ought to have fet his fuoulders in 
earne1i. Inftead of doing this, he flips out of the 
harnefs by a jeft; and fneeringly tclls us, that, to 
determine this point, we muft know the fecrets of 
the French and Spaniíh cabinets *, and that parlia- 
ment wa
 pleafed to approve the treaty of peace 
without calling for thc correfpondence concerning 
it. IIow juft this farcafm on that parliament may 
be, I fay not; but how becoming in the author, I 
leave it to his friends to determine. 
Having thus gone through the queftions of war 
and peace, the author proceeds to ftate our debt, 
and the intereft which it carried, at the time of the 
treaty, with the unfairnefs and inaccuracy, how
 
ever, which diftinguifh all his afìèrtions, and all his 
ca1culations. To dctcét every fallacy, and reétify 
every miftake, would be cndlc1s. It will be enough 
to point out a few of then1, in order to fuew how 


* Something however has tranfþired in the quarrels among 
thofe concerned in tbat tranfaélion. It reems the good Ge1liliS of 
Britain fo much vaunted by our author, did his duty nobly. 
\Vhilfl we were gaining fueh advantages, the com t of Fraace 
was afioniOled at our coneeffions. "J'ai apporté à Verfaillt:::s, 
" il eft vrai, les ratifications du lloi d' Angleterre à 'l'qjlre grand 
cc étonnemfnt, et à cellii de bim d' autres. Je dois ccla au bontés 
n du Roi d' Angleterre, à celles de Milord Rute, à Monr. Ie 
" Comte de Viry, à 1\lonf. Ie Due de Nivernois, ct en fin. à 
" mon fca'\"oir faire." Letb-cs, &c. du Chev. D'Fon, p. 51. 
unlafe 
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unfafe it is to place any thing like an Ï1nplicit truft 
in fuch a writer. 
The intereft of debt contraéted during the war 
is ftated by the author at cf.2,614,892. The par- 
ticulars appear in pages 14 and 15. Among them 
is ftated the unfunded debt, 1:.9,975,017, fuppoièd 
to carry intere1t on a mediu
n at 3 per cent. which 
amounts to Æ.2.99,2.S0. ""e are referred to the 
COl!/ideratioJ/s on tlte Trade alld li'inallces if tIle 
Kingdom, p. 
Q, for the particulars of that unfunded 
debt. Turn to the work, and to the place referred 
to by the author himielf, if you have a mind to iee 
a clear detcction of a capital fallacy of this article 
in his account. You will there iee that this un- 
funded debt confifis of the nine following articles: 
the remaining fubfidy to the duke of Bruni1.rick ; 
the remaining dedo/7l17lagement to the Landgravc of 
] Iefiè; the German demands; the army and ord- 
nance extraordinarics; the deficiencies of grants 
anù funds; :\11'. Touchet's claim; the debts due to 
X OHt Scotia and Barbadoes; Exchequer bills; and 
K avy dcbt. Thc extreme fallacy of this ftatc can- 
not efcape any reader who will be at the pains to 
comparc the intercit money, with which he affirms 
us to have bccn loaded, in his State of tlte J.lation, 
with the items of the principal debt to which he 
refers in his COlljiderations. The reader muft ob- 
fcrve, that of this long lift of nine articles, only two, 
the exchcqucr hills, and part of the navy debt, 
VOL. II. E carried 
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carried any intereft at all. The firft alnounted to 
Æ.l,800,OOO; and this undoubtedly carried inte- 
reCt. The whole navy debt indeed anlOunted to 
Æ.4,576,915; but of this only a part carried in- 
tereft. The author of the C(mjiderations, &c. la- 
bours to prove this very point in p. 18; and 
Ir. 
G. has always defended himfelf upon the fame 
ground, for the infufficient provifion he n1ade for 
the difcharge of that debt. The reader Inay fee 
thir own authority for it *. 


." The navy bills are not due till fix months after they have 
" been i1Tued; fix months alfo of the feamens wages Ly aét of 
cc parliament muft be, and in confequence of the rules pre- 
e( fcribed by that aé1:, twelve months wages generally, and often 
,; much more are retained; and there has been befides at all 
ct times a large arrear of pay, which, tJlOugh kept in the ac- 
" count could never be claimed, the perfous to whom it was 
" due having left ncither affignees nor reprcfentatives. The 
" precife amount of fneb rums cannot be afcertained; but 
cc they cau hardly be reckoned lefs than 13 or lO} hundred 
" thoufand pounds. On 31ft. Dec. 1754, when the navy debt 
" was reduced nearly as low as it could be, it fiill amounted 
" to 1,296,567[. 188. llid. confining chidly of articles which 
cc could not then be difcharged; fuch articles will be larger 

, now, in proportion to the encrcafe of the efiablifhment; 
" and an allowance mufi always ùe made for them in judging of 
U the fiate of the navy debt, thOligh they are not difiinguifhable 
" in the account. In provirling for that which is payable, tbe 
U principal objeél of the legiflature is always to difcharge the 
" bills, for they are the greatefi article; they bear an interefi 
" of 4 per C!:llt. ; and, when the quantity.- of them is large, tlle}" 
" are a heavy incumbrance upon all money trallfaaions.'
 
l\Ir. 
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Ir. G, did in faét provide no more than 
..f.
, 150,000 for the difcharge of thcfc bills in two 
years. It is much to be wifhed that thefe gentlc- 
Inen would lay their heads together, that they 
would confider well this Inatter, and agree upon 
fènnething. For when the fcanty provifion made 
for the unfunded debt is to be vindicated, then "\, e 
are told it is a very jìJlall part of that debt which 
carries intereft. But when the publick -is to be re- 
prefcntcd in a miierable condition, and the confe- 
quences of the late war to be laid before us in dread- 
ful colours, then we are to be told that the un- 
funded debt is within a trifle of ten millions, and 
fo large a portion of it carries intereft that we lllufi: 
not compute lefs than 3 per cent. upon the 
'''ole. 
In the year 1764, parliament votcd Æ.6..>0,000 
towards the difèharge of the navy debt. This fUIn 
could not be applied foldy to the dilèharge of bills 
carrying intcrcH:; Lecaufc part of the debt due on 
feamcns wages muft have Leen paid, and fome bills 
carricd nu intcreft at all. K otwithftanding thi.." 
we find by an accuunt of the Journals of the houfe 
of COlmnons, in the following fefiion, that the navy 
(lcbt carrving intcrcfi was, on the 31ft of Dccenl
 
.I '_ 
Ler, 17G.}, no Blare than .f.l,687,4-l2. I am fure 
thcrefore that I admit too IJ1uch "hen I admit thc 
navy dcbt carrying intercft:, after the creation of 
the navy annuities in the year ] 763, to have been 
,t, 
.1200, 000. Add the e'\.cheq uer bills; and the 
E 
 whole 
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whole unfunded debt carrying interefi will be four 
millions inftead of ten; and the annual intereft 
paid for it at 4 pCl' cent. will be cE,160,OOO inftead 
of Æ.299,250. An errour of no fmall magnitude, 
and which could not have been owing to inad- 
vertency. 
The miíreprefentation of, the encrealè of the 
peace eftablifhnlCnt is ftilllnore ex.traordinary than 
that of the intereft of the unfunded debt. The 
encreafe is great undoubtedly. However, the au
 
thor finds no fault with it, and urges it only as a 
Inatter of argument to fupport the firange chime- 
rical propofals he is to n1ake us in the clofe of his 
'work for the encreaíe of revenue. The greater he 
nlade that cftablii1uuent, the ftronger he expeétcd 
to ftand in argument: but, whatever he expecred 
or propoíed, he fhould have itated the lnatter 
fairly. l-Ie tells us that this eftabliíhment is near 
cE.l,500,OOO 1110re than it was in ] ïJ
, ] 753, and 
other years of peace. This he has done in his 
ufuallnanncr, by affertion, without troubling him- 
felf either with proof or probability. For he has 
Hot given us any ftate of the peace eftabliíhment 
in the years 1 ì S3 and ] 754, the time which he 
lneans to compare with the prefent. As I am ob- 
liged to force him to that precifion, fr0111 which 
he always flies as from his moil dangerous enemy, 
1 have becn at the trouble to fearch the Journals in 
the period between the two laft wars: and I find 
that 
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that the peace eftablifhment, confifting of the navy, 
the ordnance, and the feveral incidental expences, 
amounted to Æ.2,346,594. Kow is this writer 
wild enough to imagine, that the peace eftabliíh- 
ment of i 76-t. and the fubfequent years, made up 
from the fame articles, is Æ.3,800,OOO and up- 
wards? llis affertion however goes to this. But 
I muft take the liberty of correéting him in this 
grofs miftake, anù fronl an authority he cannot re- 
fufe, from his fa\"ourite work, and ft:anding autho- 
rity, the Confidcrations. ,r e find there, p. 43 *, 
the peace eftabliíhment of 1764 and 1765 ftated at 
Æ.3,609,700. This is near two hundred thouiand 
pounds leis than that given in The State of the 
Xation. nut even from this, in order to render 
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the articles which compofe the peace eft:ablifhmcnt 
in the two periods corref pondent (for othcrwi1e 
they cannot be compared), we llluft deduét Brit, 
his articles of the deficiency of land and Inalt, 
which amount to Æ,SOO,OOO. They certainly are 
no part of the eftablifhment; nor are they included 
in that fum, which I have ftated above for the ef- 
tablifhment in the time of the former peace. If 
they were proper to be Hated at all, they ought to 
be ftated in both accounts. \f e muft alfo dedufl 
the deficiencies of funds, Æ,!20S,400. Thefe de- 
ficiencies are the difference between the interefi 
charged on the publick for monies borrowed, and 
the produce of the taxes laid for the difcharge of 
that intereft. Annual provifion is indeed to be 
made for them by parliament: but in the enquiry 
before us, which is only what charge is brought 
on the publick hy intereft paid or to be paid for 
Inoney borrowed, the utmoft that the author 
fuould do, is to bring into the account the full in- 
tereft for all that Il10ney. This he has done in 
p. 15; and he repeats it in p. IS, the very page I 
am now examining, .f.
,614,89-2. To compre- 
hend afterwards in the peace efta bli1hlnent the de- 
ficiency of the fund created for payment of that 
intereft, would be laying twice to the account of 
the war part of the lame funl. Suppolè ten mil- 
lions borrowed at 4 per cent. and the fund for pay
 
ment of the intereft to produce no 1110re than 
.f. 200, 000. 
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OO,OOO. The whole annual charge on the pub- 
Jick is Æ. 4-00, 000. It can be no more. But to 
charge the intereft in one part of the account, and 
then the deficiency in the other, would be charg- 
ing Æ.600,ooo. The deficiency of funds IDuft 
therefore be al1ü deduéted frolJ1 the peace eftabliíh
 
Jllcnt in the Confiderations; and then the peace 
eftablit11ment in that author will be reduced to the 
fame articles with thofc included in the fUln I have 
already mentioned for the peace eftablifhment be. 
fore the laft; war, in the yçar 1753, and 1754. 
.c. 
Peace eftabli1hment in the Confidcra- 
tions 3,609,700 
Deduét deficiency of land 
and malt 300,000 
Ditto of funds QO
,400 


502,-100 


3, 107,300 


Peace eft:abliíhlUent bC(fore the latc 
war, in which no deficiencies of 
land and ulalt, or funds arc in... 
eluded 2,3-16,.594 


Difference cEo í60, 706 


Dcing about half the fum which our author has 
been plcafed to fuppofe it. 
E 4 Let 
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Let us put the whole together. The au- 
thor ft:ates, 


.E. 


'Difference of peace cftablifhment be- 
fore and fince the war ],500,000 
Intereft of debt contraéted by the 


- war 


- 2,614,892 


4,114,892 


The real difference in the 
peace eftablifhment is 760,706 
The aétual intereft of the 
funded debt,. including 
.. that charged on the fink- 
ing fund - 2,315,642 
The aétual inte- 
reft of unfund- 
ed debt at moft 160,000 


Total intereft of debt con- 
traéted by the war 2, 475, 64g 


Encreafe of peace eftablifhments, and in- 
tereft of new debt 3,236,348 


Errour of the author Æ. 878,5-t--t. 


It is true, the extraordinaries of the army have 
been found confiderably greater than the author 
of 
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of the Confiderations waS pleated to foretcl they 
would be. The author of The Prefcnt State 
avails himfelf of that encreafe, and, finding it fuit 
his purpofe, fets the whole down in the peace ef- 
tablifhment of the preíent times. If this is allowed 
him, his error perhaps may be reduced to ,-:E. 700, 000. 
But I doubt the author of the Confiderations will 
not thank hirn for admitting Æ.200,000 and up:" 
wards, as the peace eftabliíhment for extraordi- 
narics, when that author has fo much laboured to 
confine theln within Æ.35,000. 
Thefe are fome of the capital fallacies of the au- 
thor. To break the thread of my difcourfe as little 
as poffible, I have thrown into the Inargin many 
inftances, though God knows far fron1 the whole, 
of his inaccuracies, inconfiftencies, and want of 
common care. I think myfelf obliged to take 
fome notice of theIn, in order to take off from any 
authority this writer may have; and to put an 
end to the deference which carelefs Inen are apt to 
pay to one who boldly arrays his accounts, and 
nlarfhals his figures, in pertcêt confidence that 
their corrcEtnefs will never be exan1Ïned *. 
Ilowcver, 


· lJ pon the money borrowed in 1760, the premium of out' 
per Ct:1lt. was fur 21 years, not for 20 i this 3IJIlUity has been 
paid eight years in1tead of feven; the fum paid is therefore 
Æ.640 J OOO infiead of 560 J ooo; the rcmainmg term is worth 10 
years 
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However, for argumcnt, I an1 content to take 
his ftate of it. The dcbt was and is enormous. 


years and a quarter infiead of 11 years;iIi its value is .!.820,OOO 
infiead of Æ.880,000; and the whole value of that premium is 
f.l,46o,000 inftead of :(':.1,440,000. The like errours are ob- 
fen-able in his computation on the ar1ditional capital of thrce 
l1er cellt. on the loan of that year. In like manner, on the loan 
of 1762, the author computes on five years payment infiead 
of fix; amI fays in exprefs terms, that take 5 from 19, and 
there remains 13. There are not erronrs of the pen or the 
prefs; the feveral computations punued in tbis part of the 
work with great diligence and earneftnefs prove them errours 
upon much deliberation. Thus the premiums in 1759 are cafi 
up Æ.90,OOO too little, an errour in the firfi rule of arithmetic. 
" The annuities bOTlowed in 1756 and 1758 are," fays he, 
cc to continue till redef'mt.'d by parliampnt." Hl"' does not 
take notice that the firfr are irrC'deemable till February 177 J, 
the other till July 1782. In this th(' amount of the premiums 
is computed on the time' which they have mn. Weakly and 
ignorantly; for he might have adùed to thi
. and ftrcngthenf'd 
his argument, fuch as it is, by charging alfo the value of the 
additional one PC)" cellt. from the day on which he wrote to, at 
leaft that day on which there mmuitif's becomc redcemable. 
To make ample amends, however, he has added to the pre.. 
miums of 15 PC," cellt. in 1759, and three per cellt. in 1760, 
the annuity paid for them fince their commencement; the fal- 
lacy of which is manifefi; for the premiums in thcfe cafes can 
be neither more 110r 1ef.5 than the additional capital for which 
the publick fiands engaged, and is jufi the fame whether five or 
500 years annuity has been paid for it. In private life, no 
man perfuades himfelf that he has bOlrowed æ.200, becaufc 
be happens to have paid 20 years intercfi on loan of .i.IOO. 


* See Smart and Demoivre, 


The 
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The war was expenfive. The heft æconomy had 
not perhaps been ufed. But I ll1Uft obierve, that 
war and æconomy are things not eafily reconciled; 
and that the attempt of leaning towards parfinlony 
in fuch a ftate may be the worn managC111ent, and 
in the end the .worft æcol1Olny in the world, ha- 
zarding the total lofs of all the charge incurred, 
and of every thing along with it. 
But cui bono all this detail of our debt? has thc 
author given a fingle light towards any Inateria) 
reduétioll of it? Not a gliInmering. 'Ve íhall1ee 
in its place what fort of thing he propofes. Eut 
before he commences his operations, in order to 
fcare the pu blick imagination, he rai1cs by art l11a- 
gick a thick n1Ìft before our eyes, through which 
glare the moil ghaftly and horrible phantOlns : 


IIUJiC igifllr terrorem {/niJJli tenebrqfijlle ncc
(jè ejl, 
ÞloJ1 radii.fòlis, ncqlic /ucida tcla diei 
]J!fèutiant, fed 'Jlllturæ.fpecics ratioljlle. 


Let us therefore calmly, if we can for the fright 
into which he has put us, appreciate thofe dreadful 
and deformed gorgons and hydras, which inhabit 
the joylefs regions of an imagination, fi'uitful in 
nothing but the proou8ion of mon1tcrs. 
. I-lis whole reprcíentatioll is founded on the fup- 
pored operation of OUl
 dEbt, upon our nlanut
lc- 
turcs, and our trade. To this caufc he attributes 
a certain 
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a certain fu pp01ed dearnef:;of the ncceffaries of life, 
which muft cOtllpel our munufacturers to emigrat
 
to cheaper countries, particularly to France, and 
with then1 the manufacture. Thence confumption 
declining, and with it revenue. He will not per- 
mit the real balance of our trade to be eftimatcd 
fo high as Æ. '2,500,000; and the intereft of the 
debt to foreigners carries off Æ.l,500,OOO of that 
balance. france is not in the fame condition. 
Then follow his wailings and lamentings, which 
he renews over and over, according to his cu1tom.- 
a declining trade, and decreafing fþecie-on the 
point of becoming tributary to J.'rance-of lofing 
Ireland-of having the colonies torn away from 
us. 
The firft thing upon which I fuaU obferve is, * 
what he takes for granted as the clearcft of all pro- 
pofitions, the Clnigration of our manufaaurers to 
France. I undertake to fay that this affertion is 
totally groundlefs, and I challenge the author to 
bring any fort of proof of it. If living is cheaper 
in }'rancc, that is, to be had for Ic(" {þecic, wages 
are proportionably lower. 
 0 manufacturer, let 
the living be 'what it will, was ever known to fly 
for refuge to low wages. l\Ioney is the firit thing 
which attrafts him. Accordingly our wages at- 
traét artificers ffOl11 an parts of the \" orld. From 


'" r.30, 31, 32. 


two 
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two fuillings to one fuilling, is a fall, in all mens 
imaginations, which no calculation upon a differ- 
ence in the price of the neceffaries of life can COll1- 
peniilte. But it will be hard to prove, that a French 
artificer is better fed, doathed, lodged, and warm- 
ed, than one in England; for that is the ienie, and · 
the only fenie, of living cheaper. If, in truth and 
faa, our artificer fares as well in all thef(
 refpeéts 
as one in the fame fiate in France-how fiands the 
matter in point of opinion and. prejudice, the 
fþrings by whicq people in. that dais .of life are 
chiefly aétuated? The idea of our comnl.on people, 
concerning French living, is dreadful; altogether 
as dreadful as our author"s can poffibly be of the 
ft:atc of his own country; a way of thinking that 
will hardly ever prevail on then1 to defert to 
France. :'(: 
But, leaying the author"s fpeculations, the faft 
is, that they ha\-e not ddcrtcd; and of courfe the 
manufaéturc cannot he departed, or departing, 
with them. 1 am not indeed able to get at all the 
details of our n1anufaEtures; though, I think, I 
have taken full as much pains for that purpofe as 
our author. Some I have ùy me; and they do 


In a courf.. of years a few mallufi\.åurC'rs have been tempted 
ahroa<.l, not by cheap living, hut by ilIllllcnfe premiums, to fet 
up as mailers, an<.l to introduce the manufatture. This mufi: 
happen in pyerv country eminent for the (kill of its artificers, 

11l<.l ha" nothing to do "ith ta:>..f'S and thf' price of provifions. 
not 
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not hitherto, thank God, fupport the author 7 s 
cOlllplaint, unlefs a vaft encreafe of the quantity of 
goods InanufaEtured be a proof of lofing the ma- 
nufaéture. On a view of the regifters in the 'V eft- 
riding of Y orkíhire, for three years before the war, 
and for the three laft, it appears, that the quanti- 
ties of cloths entered were as follow: 


Pieces broad. Piecei narrow. 
175<2. 60,7g4 72,44g 
1753. 55,358 71,618 
1754
 56,070 72,394 
172,152 216,454 


Pieces broad. Pieces narro\\ 
1765. 54,660 77,419 
1766. 72,575 78,893 
176i. - 10
,428 78,819 
3 years, ending 1 í6i, - 229,663 - g35,131 
3 years, ending 1754, - 172,152 - 216,454 
--- 
Encreafe, 57,511 18,6i7 


In this n1anner this capital branch of manufac- 
ture has encreafcd, under the encrcafe of taxes; 
and 
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and this not from a declining, but from a greatly 
flourifhing period of commerce. I may fay the 
fame on the beft authority of the fabrick of thin 
goods at IIalifax; of the bays at Rochdale; and 
of that infinite variety of admirable manufaétures 
that grow and extend every y
ar among the fpirit- 
ed, inventive, and cntcrprifing traders of l\Ian- 
chefter. 
A trade fometimes tèems to perifh when it only 
afiùmes a different form. Thus the coarfeft wool- 
lens were formerly exported in great quantities to 
Ruma. The Ruffians now fupply themfèlves with 
thefe goods. But the export thither of finer cloths 
has encreafed in proportion as the other has de- 
clined. Poffibly fome parts of the lingdom may 
have felt fonlething like a languor in bufinefs. Ob.. 
jeets like trade and Inanufacture, which the very 
attempt to confine would certainly ueftroy, fre- 
quently change their p1ace; and thereby, far from 
being loft, are often highly improved. Thus fOffif' 
InanufaB:ures have decayed in the weft and fouth, 
which have made new and lnorc vigorous fhoots 
when tranfplanteù into the north. _\nd here it is 
impoffible to pafs by, though the author has faid 
nothing upon it, the vaft addition to the mafs of 
I3ritiih trade, which has been made by the improve- 
Illent of Scotland. \Vhat does he think of the 
Commerce of the city of G la

ow, and of the ma- 
Jiufiléturcs of Paiflcy and all the aòjacent country? 
ha-; 
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has this any thing like the deadly afpeét andfacica 
Hipþocratica which the faIfe diagnofiick Df our ftate 
phyfician has given to our trade in general? has 
he not heard of the iron works of fuch magnitude 
even in their cradle which are fet up on the Car- 
ron, and which at the fame time have drawn no- 
thing from Sheffield, Birmingham, or W olver- 
hampton ? 
This might perhaps be enough to fhew the en- 
tire falfity of the complaint concerning the decline 
of our manufaétures
 But every ftep we advance, 
this matter clears up more; and the falfè terrours 
of the author are difiipated, and fade away as the 
light appears. "The trade and lnanufaétures of 
" this country (fays he) going to ruin, and a di- 
u minution of our revenue jrom C01!fumption muft 
" attend the lof8 of fo many feamen and artificers. ,. 
Nothing Inore true than the general obfervation: 
nothing more falie than its application to our cir- 
cumftances. Let the revenue on confumption 
1þeak for itfelf: 


Æ. 


Average of net excife, fince the new 
duties, three ye
lfs ending 1767, 4,590,734 
Ditto before the new duties, three 
years ending 1759, 3,261,694 


Average encreafe, 


Æ, ],329,040 


If ere 
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llêre is no diminution. Here is,_ on the contrary, 
un immenfe increafe. This is owing, I fhall be 
told, to the new duties, which may increaÜ
 the 
total bulk, but at the fame time may make fome 
diminution of the produce of the old. \Vere this 
the faét, it would be far froll1 fupporting the au- 
thor"s complaint. It might have proved that the 
burthen lay rather too heavy; but it woulù never 
prove that the revenue from cOJ!/itmjJtioJl was ÏIn- 
paired, which it was his bufinef.s to do. But what is 
the real faét? Let us take, as the beft inftance for 
the purpofe, the produce of the old hereditary and 
temporary excife granted in the reign of Charles 
the Second, whofe objeét is that of moft of the 
new impofitions, from two averages, each of eight 
years. 


.E. 


Average, firft period, eight years, enù- 
ing 1754, 
Ditto, fecond period, eight )cars end- 
ing I it;7, ..: 


525,317 


538,54!2 


I ncreafe, Æ. IS, 225 


I have taken thefe averages as including in each a 
war and a peace period; the firft before the impo- 
fition of the ncw duties, the other fince thole impo- 
fitions; and fuch is the ftate of the olùeft branch 
VOL. I I. F of 
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of the revenue from confumption. Befides the 
acquifition of fo much new, this article, to fpeak 
of no other, has rather increafed under the pref... 
fure of all thole additional taxes to which th
 au- 
thor is pleafed to attribute its deftruEtion. But as 
the author has made his grand effort againft thofe 
Inoderate, judicious, and neceifary levies, which 
fupport all the dignity, the credit, and the power 
of his country, the reader will excufe a little fur- 
ther detail on this fubjeEì; that \\e lnay fee how 
little oppreffive thole taxes are on the :L110ulders of 
the publick, with which he labours fo earneftly to 
load its imagination. For this purpofe we take 
the ftate of that fpecifick article upon which the 
two capital burthens of the war leaned the moft 
immediately, by the additional duties on malt, and 
upon beer. 


Barrels. 


Average of ftrong beer, brewed in eight 
years before the additional malt and 
beer duties, 3,895,059 
Average of ftrong Leer, eight years 
1ìnce the duties, 4,060,726 


increase in the laft period, 165,661 


Here is the effeEt of two fuch daring taxes as 3d. 
by the bufhel additional on malt, and 38. by the 
barrel 
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barrel add.itional on beer. Two impoíìtions laid 
without remiffion one upon the neck of the other; 
and laid upon an objeEt which before had been in1- 
menfely loaded. They did not in the leaft Í1npair 
the confumption: it has grown under them. It 
appears that, upon the whole, the people did not 
feel fo much inconvenience from the new duties 
as to oblige theul to take refuge in the private 
brewery. Quite the contrary happcned in both 
thefe rdþeBs in the reign of King ,rilliam; and 
it happened fronl much f1ighter impofitions *. No 
people can long confulne a conlmodity for which 
they are not well able to pay. An enlightened 
reader laughs at the inconfiftent chimera of our 
author, of a people univerÜllly luxurious, and at 
the fame tilne opprdfed with taxes and declining 
in trade. For lllY part, I cannot look on thefe 
duties as the author does. lIe fees nothing out the 
hurthen. I can perceive the burthen as well as 


· Although the publick brewery has confiderably encreafed 
in this lattcr period, the produce of the malt tax has been fome- 
thing lef') than in the former; this cannot be attributed to the 
new malt tax. Had this been the caufe of the leffeued confump.. 
tion, the puhlick bre\\ery, fo much more hurthened, mutl have 
felt it more. The cal1fe of this diminution of the malt tax, I 
takc to have been principally owing to the greater dearnefs of 
corn in the fecond period than in the firfi, which, in all its con- 
fequences, afl'eéled the people in the country much more than 
thole in the tOWIlS. But the revenue from coufllmption was not 
Q11 the whole impaired, as we have feeu in the foregoing page. 
F 2 he; 
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ftrength that fupports it. From thence I draw 
the ITIoft comfortable afi'urances of the future vi- 
gour, and the ample refources, of this great mif- 
reprefented country; and can never prevail on my- 
felf to 111ake complaints which have no cauie, in 
order to raife hopes which ha-ve no foundation. 
'Vhen a reprefentation is built on truth and na- 
ture, one member fupports the other, and nlutual 
lights are given and received fr0111 every part. 
Thus, as our n1anufaEturers have not deferted, nor 
the manufaEture left us, nor the confun1ption de- 
clined, nor the revenue funk; fo neither has trade, 
which is at once the refult, ITIcafure, and caufe of 
the whole, in the leaft decayed, as our author has 
thought proper fometiulcs to affirn1, confiantly to 
fuppofe, as if it \,,"ere the 1110ft indifputable of all 
propofitions. The reader will fce below the com- 
parative ftate of our trade * In thrce of the beft 


1752. 
1753. 
1754. 


,. Total imports, value, 
Æ. 
7,R89,369 
8)625,029 
8,093,472 


Exports ditto. 
Æ. 
11,694-,912 
12,24-3,60-1. 
11,71';7,828 


Total, Æ.24-,607,8ïO 35,726,344. 
-- 24,607,870 


Exports exceed imports, 11,118,474 


Medium balance, 


Æ.3,706,158 


Total 
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years before our increafe of debt and taxes, and 
\\ ith it the three laft years fince the author's date 
of our ruin. 
In the laft three years the whole of our exports 
was between 44 and 45 millions. In the three 
years preceding the war, it was no more than from 
35 to 36 millions. The average balance of the 
former period was Æ.3,706,000; of the latter, 
fomething above four millions. It is true, that 
whilft the impreffions of the author"s deftruEtive 
war continued, our trade was greater than it is at 
prefent. One of the neceffary confequences of the 
peace was, that France muft gradually recover a 
part of thofe markets of which íhe had been ori- 
ginally in poffeffion. IIowever, after all thefe de- 
duEtions, ftill the grofs trade in the worfi year of 
the prefent is better than in the beft year of any 
former period of peace. A very great part of 


17 G4. 
1765. 
1ì66. 


Total imports, value, 
Æ. 
10,3] 9,9-16 
10,889,7 4.
 
I 1,.t-7 .3,825 


Exports, ditto. 
Æ. 
16,164,532 
14-,5.50,507 
14,024,964 


Total, Æ.32,6s5,513 


44,740,003 
32,685,513 


Exports exceed, 


12,054-,490 



Iedium balance for three lafi years, Æ,4,018,163 
Fs 


our 
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our taxes, if not the gr
ateft, has been impofed 
fince the beginning of the century. On thc au- 
thor"s principles, this continual increafe of taxes 
mutt have ruined our trade, or at leaft entirely 
chccked its growth. Eut 1 have a luanufcript of 
Davenant, which contains an abftraét of our trade 
for thc years 1703 and 170-1-; by which it appearb, 
that the whole export frOIn England did not then 
exceed Æ'.6,5.52,019. It is no,,,- confiderably more 
than double that alnount. Yet England was thcll 
a rich and flourifhing nation. 
Thc author endcavours to derogate fronl the 
balance in our favour as it Hands on thc entries, 
and reduces it from four n1Ìllions as it there ap
 
pears to no more than Æ'.2,500,000. 1Ji" oLlcrra- 
tion on the loofenefs and inaccuracy of the c:\port 
entries is ju1ì; and that thc {'rrour i':i always 311 
crrour of cxcefs, I readily admit. )
ut bccaufe, a
 
ufual, he has wholly omitted fome very 111aterial 
faéts, his conc1nfion is as erroneous as the entries 
he complains of. 
On this point of thc cufiOln-houfe entries I 111all 
nlake a few ouiervations. 111:. The inaccuracy of 
thefe entïÌcs can extcnd only to f'REE GOODS, 
that is, to fueh Britifh produEts and manufaérurcs, 
as are exported 
lithout drawback and withont 
bounty; which do not in general mnount to more 
than two-third" at the verv utmoft of the wholp 
export even of our hOJJle }1J'oduEts. The valuable 
articles 
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artIcles of corn, malt, leather, hops, beer, and 
many others, do not come under this objeétion of 
inaccuracy. The article of CERTIFICATE GOODS 
re
exported, a vaft branch of our commerce, ad.. 
mits of no errour (except forne fmaller frauds which 
cannot be eftÏ111ated), as they have all a drawback 
of duty, and the exporter muft therefore correéHy 
fpecify their quantity and kind. The author there- 
fore is not ,varranted from the known errour in 
fome of the entries, to ll1ake a general defalcation 
from the whole balance in our favour. This er- 
rour cannot affeét more than half, if fo much, of 
the export article. 2dly. In the account made up 
at the infpeétor general's office, they eftimate only 
the original coft of Britifh produEts as they are 
here purchafed; and on forcign goods, only the 
prices in the country from whence they are lent. 
This was the lllethod e1tahliíhed by 
Ir. Davenant; 
and, as far as it goes, it certainly is a good one. 
.But the profits of the merchant at hOllle, and of 
our factories abroad, are not taken into the ac- 
count: which profit on fuch an inlmellfc quantity 
of goods exported and re-exported cannot fail of 
1Jeing very great: five per cent. upon the whole, I 
ihculd think a very moderate allowance. 3dly. It 
does not comprehend the advantage arifing from 
the employment of 600,000 tons of íhipping, 
which muft be paid by the foreign confun1er, and 
which, in many bulky articles of comn1erce, is 
F 4 equal 
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equal to the value of the commodity. This can 
fcarcely ùe rated at lets than a million annually. 
4thly, The whole import fronl Ireland and Ame- 
rica, and froll1 the "-eft Indies, is fet againft us in 
the ordinary way of ftriking a ùalancc of imports 
and exports; whereas the inlport and export arc 
both our own. This is juft as ridiculous, as to 
put againft the general balance of the nation, how 
much nlorc goods Cheíhire receivcs from London, 
than Lpndon fronl CheIhire. The wholc rcyolves 
and circulates through this l\.ingdonl, and is, fo far 
as it rcgards our proiìt, in the nature of home 
trade, as much as if the feveral countries of Anle- 
rica and Ireland were all pieced to Cornwall. The 
courfe of exchange with all thefe places is fully 
fufficient to demonftrate that this kingdOlll has the 
whole advantage of their commercc. 'fhen the 
final profit upon a whole fyftcm of trade refts and 
centers in a certain place, a balance 1l:ruck in that 
place Inerely on the nlutual fà1e of cOllllllodities is 
quite fallacious. 5thly, The cuftOln-houfe entrie
 
furniih a moft ùefeétive, and iudeed ridiculous idea, 
of the nloft valuable branch of traùe we have in 
th(' world, that with Kewfoundland. OLferve 
what you export thither; a little 1i)irits, provi- 
:lion, fiíhing lines, and fifhing hooks. Is this e.l'- 
port the true iùea of the K ewfounùland trade in 
the light of a heneficial branch of commerce? no- 
thing lcfs. Examine our im}Jorts fr0111 thence; it 
fcems, 
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feC1l1s, upon this vulgar idea of exports and im- 
ports, to turn the balance againft you. But your 
exports to X ewfoundland are your own goods. 
Your import is your own food; as lTIuch your 
own, as that you raif(
 with your ploughs out of 
your o\yn foil; and not your lofs, but your gain; 
your riches, not your poverty. But fo fallacious 
is this way of judging, that neither the export nor 
import, nor both together, fnpply any idea ap- 
proaching to adequate of that branch of bufinefs. 
The veR'cls in that trade go ftrait frOlTI K ewfound- 
land to the foreign market; and the fale there, 
not the import here, is the meafure of its value. 
That trade which is one of your greateft and beft is 
hardly fo much as feen in the cuftom-houfe entries; 
and it is not of lefs annual value to this nation 
than .i'.400,OOO. 6thly, The quality of your iUl- 
ports muft be confidered as well as the quantity. 
To ftate the whole of the foreign import as lq!s, i8 
exceedingly abfurd. ...:\ll the iron, hemp, flax, cot
 
ton, Spanifh wool, raw filk, woollen and linen 
yarn, which we import, are by no means to be 
confidercd as the Inatter of a nlerely luxurious 
confllmption; "hich is the idea too generally and 
loofcly annexed to our import article. Thefe 
abo\'e-rnentioncd are materials of induftry, not of 
luxury, "hich-are wrought up here, in many in
 
fiances, to ten times, and more, of thcir original 
value. Even where thcy are not fubfervient to 
our 
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our exports, they ftill add to our internal wealth, 
which confifts in the ftock of ufeful cOlnlnodities, 
as much as in gold and filvcr. In looking over 
the fpecifick articles of our export and ilnport, I 
have often been aftoniíhed to fee for how fmall a 
part of the fupply of our confumption, either 
luxurious or convenient, "re are indebted to na
 
tions properly foreign to us. 
Thefe confiderations are entirely paired over by 
the author; they have been but too llluch negleéted 
by ll10ft who have fpeculated on this fubjeét. 
Eut they ought never to be omitted by thofc who 
mean to come to any thing like the true {tate of 
the Britifh trade. They compenfate, and they 
nlore than conlpenfate, every thing which the au- 
thor can cut ofr with any appearance of reaton for 
the over-entry of Britifil goods; and they reftore 
to us that balance of four millions, which the au- 
thor has thought proper on fuch a very poor and 
lilnited comprehenfiol1 of the objeét to reduce to 
Æ.2,SOO,OOO. 
In general this author is fo circumftanced, that 
to fupport his theory he is obliged to afiùme his 
faéts: and then, if you allow his faéts, they wi1l 
not fupport his conclufions. 'Vhat if all he fays 
of the Hate of this balance were true? did not the 
fame o
jeaions always lie to cuHonl-houfe entries? 
do they defalcate more froll1 the entries of 1766 
than from thofe of 1754? If they prove us ruined, 
we 
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we were always ruined. Some ravens have al- 
ways indeed croaked out this kind of fong. They 
have a malignant delight in prefaging mifchief, 
'when they are not employed in doing it: they are 
miferable and difappointed at every inftance of the 
puLlick profperity. They overlook us like the nla- 
lcvolent being of the poet: 


T'I'itollida co}!fpicit a rcenz 
Ingeniis, opibz!fijlle, et fejla pace "L'irentem; 
Vi.rfjlle tcnet lacl'ymas quia nillacrymabile ceruit. 


It is in this fpirit that fome have looked upon 
thofe accidents that caft an occafional damp upon 
trade. Their, imaginations entail thefè accidents 
upon us in perpetuity. ": e have had forne bad 
harvefis. This lnuft very difadvantageoufly aftèét 
the balance of trade, and the navigation of a 
people, fo large a part of whofe COlnluerce is in 
grain. But, in knowing the caufe, "e are lnorally 
certain, that, according to the courfe of events, it 
cannot long fubfift. In the three laft years, we 
have exported fcarccly any grain; in good years, 
that e
port hath been worth tweh-c hundred thou- 
fand pounds and more; in the two laft years, far 
from exporting, we have been obliged to import 
to the amount perhaps of our former exporta- 
tion. So that in this article the balance lnuft be 
.E.
,OOO,OOO againft us; that is, one n1Ìllion in the 
ccafing 


, 
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ceafing of gain, the other in the increafe of expen.. 
diture. But none of the author"s promifes or 
projeéts could ha ve prevented this misfortune; 
and, thank God, we do not want him or them to 
relieve us frOln it; although, if his friends íhould 
now come into power, I doubt not but they will be 
ready to take credit for any inCl'eafe of trade or 
excife, that may arife from the happy cirCu1l1ftancc 
of a good harveft. 
This conneéts with his loud laments and melan- 
choly prognoft:ications concerning the high price of 
the neceffaries of life and the produB:s of labour. 
\Vith all his others, I deny this faa; and I again 
call upon him to prove it Take average and not 
accident, the grand and firft neceffary of life is 
cheap in this country; and that too as weighed, 
not againft labour, which is its true counterpoife, 
but againft money. Does he call the price of 
wheat at this day, between 39 and 40 fuillings per 
quarter in London, dear?* He muft: know that 
fuel (an oqjea of the higheft order in the necef- 
faries of life, and of the firft neceffity in almofi. 
every lind of n1anufaaure) is in many of our 
provinces cheaper than in any part of the globe. 
l\Ieat is on the 'whole not exceffively dear, what- 
ever its price Inay be at particular times and from 


· It is clearer in fome places, and rather cheaper in others; 
but it mufi foon all come to a level. 


particular 


, 
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particular accidents. If it has had any thing like 
an uniform rife, this enhancement may eafily be 
proved not to be owing to the increafè of taxes, 
but to uniforrn encreafe of confumption and of 
money. Diminifu the latter, and meat in your 
markets will be fufficiently cheap in account, but 
nmch dearer in effeét: becaufe fewer will be in a 
condition to buy. Thus your apparent plenty 
will be real indigence. At prefent, even under 
temporary difadvantages, the ufe of 
efh is greater 
here than any where el1è; it is continued \, ithout 
any interruption of Lents or meagre days; it is 
fuitained and growing even with the increafe of 
our taxes. But fon1e have the art of converting 
even the figns of national profperity into fymp- 
toms of decay and ruin. And our author, who 
fo loudly difclaiuls popularity, never fails to lay 
hold of the moft vulgar popular prejudices and 
humours, in hopes to captivate the crowd. Even 
tnofè peeviíh difþofitions which grow out of fome 
tranfitory fuffering, thofe paffing clouds which float 
in our 'changeaLle atmofphere; are by him induf- 
triouíly figured into fi-ightful fhapes, in order firft 
to terrify and then to govern the populace. 
It was not enough for the author"s purpofe to 
give this fal1è and difcouraging piéture of the ftate 
of his own country. It did not fullyanfwer his 
end, to exaggerate her burthens, to depreciate her 
fucceífes, and to vilify her charaéter. K othing had 
been 
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been done, unlc1s the fituation of "France were ex- 
alted in proportion as that of England had been 
ahafed. The reader will excufe the citation I Blake 
at length fr0111 his book; he out-does himfelf upon 
this occafion. lIis confidence is indeed unparal- 
leled, and altogether of the heroick caft : 
" If our rival nations were in the fame circum- 
" :H:ances with ourfèlves, the augmcntation if our 
" ta.l'CS '(could P'J'odlice 'JIO ill c01ýèquellCes: if we 
" were obliged to raife our prices, they mufi, from 
" the fame caufes, do the like, and could take no 
" advantage by under-felling and under-working 
"us. But the alarming confideration to Great 
" Britain is, that France is not iÌì tlie,{ame conditioll. 
" Her diftrefl'es, during the war, were great, but they 
" were immediate; her ,,,-ant of credit, as has been 
" faid, compelled her to inlpoverifh her people, 
" by raifing the greateft part of her fupplies within 
" the year; but tlle burtheJls file iJJlp
fèd on them, 
" "cere, in a great 17lcq[llre, temjJorary, and 'l7lUfl 
" be greatly diminijlled by a .few years if peace. 
" She could procure no confiderah e loans, there- 
" fore {he has lllortgaged no .filctz opprçl!h.'e ta,l'es 
" as th
fè Grellt Britain IUI
' imp
fed in pe11Jetuity 
',' for payment l!f intercfl, Peace l11uft, therefore, 
" foon re-eftabliih her commerce and nlanufac- 
" tures, efpecially as the comparative lìghtn
fs if 
" fa.res, and the cheapnefs of living, in that coun- 
" try, muft make France an afYlmu for Britif11 ma- 
" nufaéturers 
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H nufaéturers and artificers." On this the author 
refts the merit of his whole fyftem. And on this 
point I will join iífue with hinl. If France is not 
at leafi in the .fåme condition, even in that very 
condition which the author falfely repre1ents to be 
uurs, if the very reverfe of his propofition be not 
true, then I will admit his State of the K ation to 
be jufi; and all his inferences fron1 that ftate to be 
logical and conclufive. It is not furprifing, that 
the author :íhould hazard our opinion of his veracity. 
That is a virtue on which great ftatefmen do not 
perhaps pique them1elves fo much: but it is fome- 
what extraordinary, that he fhould ftake on a very 
poor calculation of chances, all credit for care, for 
accuracy, and for knowledge of the fubjeét of 
which he treats. He is rafh and inaccurate, be- 
caufe he thinks he writes to a publick ignorant and 
inattentive. But he may find himfelf in that re- 
fpeB:, as in many others, greatly Iniftaken. 
In order to contraft the light and vigorous con- 
dition of France with that of England, weak, and 
finking under her burthens, he fiates in his tenth 
page, that France had raÏ1èd of.50,314,3í8 ft:erling 
by ta.res 'Within the.fe7.:eral years from the year 1756 
to 1762 both inclufive. An Engliíhman mufi. 
fiand aghaft at fuch a reprefentation: To find 
Prance able to ra!fe ü"ithin the year fums little infe
 
riour to all that we were able even to horrorv on 
intereft with all the refources of the greateft and 
rnoft 
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molt eftabli1hcù credit in the world 
 Europe was 
filled with aftoniíhment when they faw England 
borrow in one ycar twelvc millions. It was thought, 
and very juftly, no fmall proof of national ftrcngth 
and financial íkill, to find a fund for the paYlnent 
of the intereft upon this flun. The intereft of 
this, computed with the one per cent. annuities, 
amounted only to Æ.600,OOO a year. This, I fay, 
was thought a furprifing effort even of credit. 
But this author talks, as of a thinO' not urorth 
b 
proving, and but juft worth obferving, that France 
in one year raifèd fixteen times that fum without 
borrowing, and continued to raife fums not far 
from equal to it for feveral years together. Sup- 
pofe forne Jacob llenriques had propofed, in the 
year 1762, to prevent a perpetual charge on the 
nation by raifing ten n1Ìllions within the year. He 
would have been confidered, not as a haríh finan- 
cier, who laid a heavy hand on the publick; but 
as a poor vifionary, who had run mad on fupplies 
and taxes. They who know that the whole land 
tax of England, at 4s. in the pound, raifes but two 
Inillions; will not eafilyapprehend that any fuch 
fums as the author has conjurcd up can be raiíèd 
even in the moft opulent nations. Prance owed a 
large debt, and was encumbcred with heavy efta- 
bliíhments, before that war. The author does not 
formally deny that fhe borrowed fomething in 
every year of its continuance; let hiIn produce 
the 
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the funds for this 8.ftonithing annual aùdition to 

ll her vaft preceding taxes, an addition equal to 
the whole excite, cuH:oms, land and nlalt" taxes of 
England taken together. 
But what muft be the reader"s aftonifhment, 
perhaps his indignation, if he fhould find that this 
great financier has fallen into the moft unaccount- 
able of all errours, 110 leis an en'our than that of 
miftaking the identical.{ioJls borrou'ed hy France 
1lpO/l intcrefl, .for .{upplies l'a!fed 'toit/lin tile year. 
Can it be conceived that any man only entered 
into the firfi rudÍInents of finance fhould make fo 
egregious a blunder; íhould write it, fhould print 
it; fhould carry it to a íecond edition: fhould 
take it not collaterally and incidentally, but lay it 
down as the corner-ftone of his whole fyftem, in 
fuch an important point a8 the comparative ftates 
of France and England? But it will be faid, that 
it was his misfortune to be ill-infornled. Not at 
all. 1\ man of any 1001è general knowledge, and 
of the moft ordinary tagacity, never could have 
Lecn mifinformed in 1'0 grof
 a Inanner; becaufe 
he would have immediately r('jeEted fo wild and 
extravagant an account. 
The faR is this: the credit of France, bad as it 
might have been, did enable her (not to rai1e with.. 
in the year) but to horro"w the very fums the author 
mentions; that is to fay, 1,106,916,2GI livrefi, 
Inaking, in theauthor's computation, .-f.50,314,378. 
,r 0 L., II. G The 
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The credit of France was low; but it was not an.... 
nihilated, She did not derive, as our author 
choofes to afièrt, any advantages from the debility 
of h_cr credit. Its confequence was the natural 
one: file borrowed; but fhe borrowed upon bad 
ternls, indeed on the moft exorbitant ufury. 
In fþeaking of a foreign revenue, the very pre... 
tcnce to accuracy would be the 1110ft inaccurate 
thing in the world. Keither the author nor I can 
with certainty authenticate the information we 
communicate to the publick, nor in an affair of 
eternal fluEtuation arrive at perteR exaétnefs. All 
we call do, and this we 11láy be expeéted to do, is 
to avoid grots en'ours and blunders of a capital 
nature. \\"e cannot order the proper officer to lay 
the accounts before the houfe. But the reader 
Tnuft judge on the probability of the accounts we 
lay before him. The author fpeaks of France as 
raifing her fu pplies for war by taxes within the year; 
and of her debt, as a thing fcarcely worthy of no- 
tice. I affirm that fhe borrowed large fums in every 
year; and has thereby accumul
ted an immcnfe 
debt. This debt continued after the war infinitely 
to eInuarrats her affairs; and to 'find Come means 
for its reduétion was then and has ever fince been 
"the firft objeét of her policy, But fhe has fo little 
f u cceeded in all her efforts, that the perpetllal ùebt of 
France is at this hour little íhort of Æ.100,000,000 
fierlin a . and fhe fiands charged with at leatt 
0' '"' 
40,000,000 
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40,000,000 of Eng1iíh pounds on life-rents and 
tontines. The annuities paid at this daýat the Ho
 
tel de Yille of Paris, which are by no means her fole 
payments. of that nature, amount to 139,000,000 
of livres, that is, to 6,318,000 pounds; befides 
billets all porteur, and various detached and un- 
fi:1ndcd debts, to a great amount, and which bear 
an intereft. 
At the end of the war, the intereft payable on 
her debt an10uuted to upwards of feven Inillions 
fterling. 1\1. de la ,.,. erdy, the 1aft hope of the 
French finances, was caned in, to aid in the requc.. 
tion of an intereft, fo light to our author, fo in- 
tolerably heavy upon thQfe who are to pay it. Af
 
tel' Inany unfuccefsful efforts towards reconciling 
arbitrary reduétiou with publick credit, he was 
obliged to go the plain high road of power, and 
to impofe a tax of 10 per cent. upon a very great 
part of the capital debt of that kingdou1; and this 
meafure of prefent cafe, to the deftruétion of fq- 
ture credit, produced about .[.500,000 a year 
which was carried to their C'atflè d"amortiJlèmcllt or 
finking fund. But fo unfaithfully and unfteadily 
has this and all the other articles which compofe 
that fund been applied to their purpofes, that they 
have given the ftate but very little even of prefent 
relief, fince it is known to the whole world that 
file is behind-hand on everyone of her eftabliflt.. 
n1(
nts. Since the year 1763, there has been I
O 
G 2 operation 
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operation of any confequence on the French finan- 
ces: and in this enviable condition is France at 
prefent with regard to her debt. 
Every body knows that the principal of the debt 
is but a name; the intereft is the only thing which 
can diftrefs a nation. Take this idea, which váU 
not be difputed, and compare the interefi paid by 
England with that paid by }'rance: 


Æ. 


Intereft paid by Francc, fundeù and 
unfunded, for perpetuity or un 
Jives, after the tax of 10 per cent. 6,500,000 
Intereft paid by England, as 1tated by 
the author, p. 27 4,600,000 
lntereft paid by France exceeds that 
paid by England, - cf.I,900,000 


The author cannot complain, that I ftatc the in- 
tereft paid by England as too low. lIe takes it 
himfelf as the extremeft term. Nobody who knows 
any thing of the french finances will affinll that 
I ftate the intereft paid by that kingdonl too high. 
It might be eafily proved to alllOunt to a great 
deal more: even this is near two n1Ìllions above 
what is paid by England. 
There are three ftandards' to judge of the good 
condition of a nation with regard to its finances. 
1ft, The relief of the people. 
d, The equality of 
fupplies 
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fupplies to eftablifuments. 3d, The ft:ate of pubUck 
credit. Try France on all theie ftandards. 
Although our author very liberally adminifiers 
relief to the people of France, its governlnent has 
not been altogether fo gracious. Since the peace, 
fhe has taken off but a lingle 'cingti.e171e, or fhilling 
in the pound, and fomc fmall matter in the capi
 
tation. B
t, if the govel nment has relit:ved them 
in onc point, it has only burthened theln the n10re 
heavily in another. The Taille*, that grievous and 
deftruétivc impofìtion, which all their financiers 
lament, without being able to renlove or to replace, 
has been augnlCnted no lefs than fix n1illions of 
livres, or 
70,OOO pounds Engliíh. A further 
augmentation of this or other duties is now talked 
of; and it is certainly necefiàry to their affairs: fo 
exccedingly remote from either truth or veríhni- 
litude is thc author's amazing afièrtion, fhat tlte 
bur/hells if 
F,.{/nce ill tile 'leal' 'lcerc in a great 
meq{ure temjJorary, and JJlltfl be grcatly diminijhed 
by afew years (!l peace. 
In the ncxt placc, if the peoplc of France arc 
not lightened of taxcs, fo neither is the fiate dif- 
burthcllcd of charges. 1 freak fron1 very good in- 
formation, that thc annual income of that ftate is 
at this day 30 million of livrcs, or .[.1,350,000 


I!t A tax ratcd hy the intendant iu 
ach generality on the 
prefumcd fortune of c\cry pertou Ldow the degree of a gen.. 
damau. 


G 3 


fter1in
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fterling, íhort of a provifion for their ordinary 
peace cftablifiunent; fo far are they fronl the at
 
tempt or eVffl.1 hope to difcharge any part of the 
capital of their enormous debt. Indeed under 
fuch extreme ftraitnefs and diftraEtion labours the 
whole body of their finances, fo far does their 
charge outrun their fupply in every particular, that 
no man, I believe, who has confidered their affairs 
,rith any degree of attention or information, but 
muft: hourly look for fome extraordinary convul- 
flan in that whole fyitem; the effeét of which on 
france, and even on all Europe, it is difficult to 
conjeéture. 
In the third point of view, their credit. Let the 
readcr caft his eye on a table of the price of French 
funds, as they ftood a few weeks ago, compared 
witli the ftate of forne of our Engliíh ftocks, even iq 
their prefent low condition: 


French. 
5 per cents 63 
4 per cent. (not taxed) 57 
:3 per cent. ditto 49 


Bri tifh. 
Banli flocÀ', 5;'- 
4 per cent. conf. 
3 per cent. conf. 


159 
100 
88 


This [tate of the funds of France and England 
is fufficient to convince even prejudice and obfti
 
nacy, that if I.'rance and England are not in the 
fame condition (as the author affirms they are not) 
the difference is infinitely to the difadvantage of 
France. 
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France. This depreciation of their funds has not 
much the air of a nation lightening burthe
1s and 
difèharging debts. 
Such is the true comparative ft:ate of the two 
kingdoms in thofe capital points of view. . Now 
as to the nature of the taxes which provide for 
this debt, as well as for their ordinary e1t:abliíh- 
ments, the author has thought proper to affirm 
that ". they are comparatively light ;" that "the 
" has mortgaged no fuch oppreffive taxes as ours:" 
his effrontery on this head is intolerable. Does 
the author recolleét a fingle tax in England to 
which fomething parallel in nature, and as heavy 
in burthen, does not exift in France; does he not 
know that the lands of the noblefiè are ft:iU under 
the load of the greater part of the old feudal 
charges, from which the gentry of England have 
heen relieved for upwards of 100 years, and which 
were in kind, as well as burthen, llluch \Yarfe than 
our modern land tax? Befides that all the gentry 
of France fcrve in the arn1Y on very flendcr pay, 
and to the utter ruin of their fortunes; all thofe 
who are not noble, have their lands heavily taxed. 
Does he not know that wine, brandy, foap, candles, 
leather, faIt-petre, gunpowder, are taxed in France? 
lIas he not heard that government in france has 
made a monopoly of that great article of .IÙlt ? 
that they compel the people to take a certain quan- 
tity of it, and at a certain rate, both rate and quan- 
G 4 tity 
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títy fixed at the arbitrary pleafure of .the impofer?"" 
that they pay in France the Taille, an arbitrary im. 
pofition on prefilmed property? that a tax is laid 
in faa and natTIe, on the fame arbitrary ftandard, 
upon the acquifitions of their indujlry? and that in 
France a heavy cllpitation-ta.l' is alfo paid, from the 
þighcfi to the very pooreft fort of people? have we 
taxes of fuch weight, or any thing at all of the com- 
pulfion, in the article of.falt? do we pay any tail.. 
lage, anY.faculty-ta.r, any indllflry-ia.l'? do we pay 
,ny capitatioJl-ta.l' whatíoever? I believe the people · 
of London would fall into an agony to hear of 
fucl
 taxes propofed upon thenl as are paid at Paris. 
There is not a fingle article of provifion for man 
or bcaft, which enters that great city, and is not 
excifed; corn, hay, nlcal, hutchers-meat, fifh, 
fowls, every thing. I do not here mean to ccnfurc 
the policy of taxes laid on the confumption of great 
luxurious cities. I only ftate the faR. 'Ve íhould 
he with difficulty brought to hear of a tax of 50.
. 
upon every ox fold in Srnithfield. 'Yet this tax is 
paid ín Paris. "
ine, the lower íort of wine, little 
better than Engliíh fnlan Leer, pay:; '2d. a bottle. 


-jI Before the war it was fold to, or ratber fcrceò on, the 
confumer at 11 fous, or 
bout 5d. the pound. What it is at 
prefent, I am not informed. Eyen this will appear no tTivj
1 
impofition. In.London, faIt may be had at a renny falthing 
rer pound from the lafi retailer. 


,Yo 
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T e indeed tax our beer: but the impofition on 
finall beer is very far fi'Oln heavy. In no part of 
England are eatables of any kind the objea of tax- 
ation; In almoft every other country in Europe 
they are excited, nlOre or lefs. I have by me the 
(tate of the revenues of Inany of the principal na- 
tions on the continent; and, on cOlnparing theIn 
with ours, I think I am fairly warranted to affert, 
that England is the II10ft lightly taxed of any of 
the great fiatcs of Europe. They whofe unnatu- 
ral and lullen joy arilès from a. conteluplation of 
the diftrefiès of their country will revolt at this 
pofition. But if I am called upon, I will prove it 
beyond all poffibility of difpute; even though this 
proof íhould deprive thefe gentleInen of the fingu- 
lar fatisfaétion of confidering their country as un- 
done; and though the beft civil government, the 
beft conftituted, and the Left managed revenue 
that ever the world beheld, fhould be thoroughly 
vindicated from their perpetual clamours and conl- 
plaints, As to our neighbour and rival France, in 
addition to what I have here fuggeft:ed, I fay, and 
when the author choofes formally to deny, I íhall 
formally prove it, that her fuLjeéts pay Inore than 
England, 011 a computation of the wealth of both 
countries; that her taxes are more injudicioufly 
and more oppreffively impolèd; lnore vexatioufly 
collcéted; come in a fmaller proportion to the royal 
coBers, and are leis a pplicd by far to the pu blick 
iCl"vicc. 
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fervÎce. I am not one of thofe who choofe to take 
the author's word for this happy and flouriíhing 
condition of the Frcnch finances, rather than at- 
tend to the changes, the violent pufues and the de- 
fpair of all her own financiers. Does he choofe to 
be referred for the eafy and hapry condition of 
the fu
jeét in France to the remonftrances of their 
own parliaments, written with fuch an eloquence, 
feeling, and energy, as I have not feen exceeded 
in any other writings? The author n1ay fay, their 
complaints are exaggerated, and the eftèéts of fac- 
tion. I anfwer, that they are the reprefentations' 
of numerous, grave, and moft refpeftable bodies 
of men, upon the affairs of their own country. 
But, allowing that difcontent and faétion may per- 
vert the judgment of fuch venerable bodies in 
France, we have as good a right to fuppofe that 
the fame caufes may full as probably have pro- 
duced from a private, howevcr refpeétable perfon, 
that frightful, and, I truft I have fuewn groundlefs 
reprefentation of our own affairs in EnglanJ. 
The author is fo confcious of the dangcrous ef- 
feas of that repreientation, that he thinks it ne- 
ceffary, and very ncceffiuy it is, to guard againft 
them. lIe affurcs us, "that he has not made that 
" difplay of the difficulties of his country, to ex- 
" pole her counfc}s to the ridicule of other ftates, 
" or to provoke a ,,-anquifhed enemy to infult her; 
" nor to excite the pcopk's ragc againft their go- 
" vcrnours, 
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II governours, or fink them into a defþondency of 
H the Pllblick welfare." I readily admit this apo- 
logy for his intentions. God forbid I fhould think 
any man capable of entertaining fo execrable and 
fenfèlefs a defign. The true cauiè of his drawing 
fo f110cking a piéture is no 1110re than this; and it 
ought rather to claim our pity than excite our in
 
dignation; he finds himfelf out of power; and 
this condition is intolerable to him. The lame 
fun which gilds all nature, and exhilarates the 
whole creation, does not f1lÌne upon difàppointed 
.amLition. It is fomething that rays out of dark- 
nefs, and infpires nothing but glOOlTI and melan- 
choly. l\Ien in this deplorable ftate of mind, find 
a comfort in fpreading the contagion of their 
fpIeen. They find an advantage too; for it is a 
general popular errour to imagine the Ioudeft com- 
plainers for the publick to be the moft: anxious for 
its welfare. If fuch perfons can anf.\er the ends_ 
of relief and profit to themfelves, they are apt to 
be carelefs enough about either the means or the 
confequences. 
"lmtever this complainant's motives may be, 
the eflèéts can by no pofiìbility be other than thoÜ
 
,dlich he fo ftrongly, and I hope truly, difclaims 
dll intention of producing. To verify thi5, the 
reader has only to confider how dreadful a piéturÐ 
he has drawn in his 32d page of the ftate of this 
kingdom; fneh a piéture as, I belicye, has harèlv 
b\"" _! 
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been applicable, without forne exaggeration, to the 
J])oft degenerate and undone commonwealth that 
ever exifted. Let this view of things be compared 
with the profpeét of a remedy which he propofes 
in the page direéHy oppofite and the fubfequent. I 
believe 110 man living could have imagiÚed it pof- 
fible, except for the fake of burlefquing a fubjeét, 
to propofe remedies 1'0 ridiculoully difproportion
 
ate to the evil, fa full of uncertainty in their opera- 
tion, and depending for their fuccefs in every fiep 
upon the happy event of 10 many new, dangerou
 
and vifionary projeas. It is not amifs, that he has 
thought proper to give the publick fome little no- 
tice of what they may expeét from his friends, 
",hen our affairs ihall be committed to their ma- 
nagement. Let us fee how the accounts of difeafe 
and remedy are balanced in his State of the N a- 
tion. In the firft place, on the fide of evils, he 
ftates, " an impoveriihed and heavily burthened 
"publick. A declining trade and decreafing fpecie. 
" The power of the crown never fo much extended 
" over the great; but the great without influence 
U over the lower fort. J>arliament lofing its re- 
" verence with the people. The voice of the mul- 
" titude fet up againft the fenfe of the legif1ature; 
".a people luxurious and licentious, impatient of 
"rule, and dcfpifing all authority. Govcrnment 
" relaxed in every fmew, and a corrupt fclfifh fpirit 
"pervading the whole. An opinion of many, 
" that 
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c. that the form of govermnent is not worth con- 
" tending for. K 0 attachment in the bulk of the 
" pcople towards the conftitution. N"o reverence 
" for the cuftoms of our anceftors. K 0 attach-' 
"ment but to private intereft, nor any zeal but 
" for tèlfifh gratifications. Trade and manufac- 
"tures going to ruin. Great Britain in danger 
" of becoming tributary to France, and the defcent 
" of the crown dependent on her pleafure. Ire- 
" land in cafe of a war to become a prey to France; 
"and Great Britain, unable to recover Ireland, 
(C cede it by treaty (the author never can think of 
(C a treaty without making ceffions), in order to 
" purchafe peace for herfelf. The colonies left ex- 
" pofed to the ravages of a domeftick, or the con
 
"queft of a foreign enemy."-Gloomy enough, 
God knows. The author well obferves., tltat a 
'mind not totally de"Coid if feeling cannot look UpOJl 
.filch a prf!fpeEl 'li:itllOUt horrour; and an heart ca- 
pable oj'llll111anity rnufl be unable to bear its d
fcrip- 
tioll. lIe ought to have added, that no lßan of 
common difcretion ought to have exhibited it tö 
the publick, if it were true; or of common honefty, 
if it were falfe. 
But now for thc comfort; thc day-ftar which is 
to aritè in our hearts; tll{' author's grand tchemc 
for totally rcvcrfing this difmal fiate of things, and 


· P. 31. 


making 
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making US"" "happy at home and refpeéted abro
d, 
" formidable in war and ftourifhing in peace./ 
In this great work he proceeds with a facility 
equally aftoniihing and pleafing. Never was finan. 
cier lefs embarraffed by the burthen of efiablifu. 
ments, or with the difficulty of finding ways and 
Ineans. If an eftablifhment is trouùlefome to him, 
he lops off at a ftroke juft as much of it as hp 
choofes. lIe 1110WS down, without giving quarter, 
or affigning reafon, army, navy, ordnance, ordi- 
nary, extraordinaries; nothing can ftand before 
him. Then, when he comes to provide, Amal.. 
thea's horn is in his hands; and he pours out with 
an inexhaufiihle bounty, taxes, duties, loans, and 
revenues, without uneafinefs to hin1felf, or burthen 
to the publick. Infomuch that, when we confider 
the abundance of his refources, \\ e cannot avoid 
being furprifed at his extraordinary attention to 
favings, But it is all the exuberance of his good
 
nefs. 
This book has fo much of a certain tone of 
power, that one would be almoft tempted to think 
it written by forne perfon who had been high in 
office. A luan is generally rendered fomewhat a 
worfe reafoner for having been a minifter. In pri- 
vate, the affent of liftening and obfequious friends. 
in publick, the venal cry and prepared vote of a. 


., P. 33, 


'\ 


paffive 
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pl\ffive fenate, confirm him in habits of begging the 
(lueftion with impunity, and a1ferting withou\ think- 
ing hinlfelf obliged to prove. Had it not been 
for forne fuch habits, the author could never have 
expeEted that we íhould take his eftÌ1nate for a 
peace eftablifhment folely on his word. 
This eft:imate which he gives,:f: is the great 
groundwork of his plan for the national redemp- 
tion; and it ought to be well and finuly laid, or 
what Inuft become of the fuperftruaure? One 
would have thought the naturallnethod in a plan 
of reformation would be, to take the prefent ex- 
ifting efiimates as thcy ftand; and then to file\\" 
what may be praaicably and fà.fely detàlcated from 
then1. This would, I tày, be the natural courfe; 
and what would be e}"pf'Eted froD1 a man of Lufi- 
nefs. But this author takes a very different me- 
thod. For the ground of his fpeculation of a pre- 
fent peace eftablifhmcnt, he retorts to a former fpe- 
culation of the fame kind, which was in the mind 
of the minifter of the year ] í64. Indeed it never 
exifted any where clfe. t" The plan," fays he, 
with his ufual cafe, "has been alrcady fanned, 
" and the outline drawn, by the adminittration of 
" 1764. I flIall attempt to fill up the void and 01>- 
" literated parts, and trace its operation. The 
" ftanding ex pence of the prefent (his projeéted) 


· P. 33. 


t P. 33. 


" peace 
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" peace eft:ablifhment impro'Ced hy the c,rþe1"ienc 
" 0/ tIle fzco lafl years mGJI he thus cfiimated;" 
and he efiimates it at Æ.S,468, 161. 
IIere too it would be natural to expeét fome 
reafons for condemning the fubfequent aétual ef- 
tablifhrncnts, which have fo ll1uch tranfgreifed th
 
lin1Ïts of his plan of ] 764, as well as fome argu- 
ments in favour of his new projeét; which has in 
forne articles exceeded, in others fallen ihort, but 
on the whole is much below his old one. Hardly 
a word on any of thefe points, the only points how- 
ever that are in the leaft efiential; for unleis you 
affign reafons for the increaíc or diminution of the 
feveral articles of publick charge, the playing at 
cftablif111nents and cftimates is an mnuiement of no 
higher order, and of lTIueh lefs ingenuity, than 
Queßiol1s and cOlnmands, or T/7wt is my t!lought 
like? To bring more dittinétly undcr the reader's 
\'iew this author"s ftrange method of proceeding, 1 
wiUlay before him the three fchelnes-; 'vi.
'. the idea 
of the n1inifiers in 1 ìG4, the aaual eftimates of the 
two laft years as given by the author himfelf, and 
laftly the new projeét of his politicalluilleunium ; 


Æ. 


Plan of efiablií1ul1ent for 17'6-1-, a
 by 
Confideration
, p, 43, *'3,609, iOO 


The figurE:s in the Confiderations are wrong call up; it 
fhould be .f.3,6os,700. 



Iedium 
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l\Iediml1 of 1 ï67 and 1 ï68, as by 
State of the X ation, p. 29 and 30, 
Pre1ent peace efiabliíhment, as by the 
projeét in State of the 
ation, p. 33. 


Æ. 
3,919,375 


3,468,161 


It is not from any thing our author has any 
where faid, that you are enabled to finJ the ground, 
much lefs the juftification. of the i1l1menfe differ- 
ence between thefe 1everal (yftems: you muft COln- 
pare them yourfelf, article by article; t;tO very 
plcafing emploYlnent, by the way, to compare the 
agreement or difagreelnent of two chinleras. I 
now only fpeak of the comparifon of his own two 
projcéts. As to the latter of them, it differs from 
the former, by having fOllle of the articles dimi- 
nifhcd, and others increafcu.:II= I find the chief 
article of reduétion arifes frOln the finallcr defi
 
cicncy of land and lnalt, and of the annuity funds, 
'which he brings down to .-f.l295,56 1 in his new efii- 
nlate, frOln Æ.502,400, ,,'hich he had allowed for 
thofe articles in the Confiderations, '\Tith this re
 
duFlioJl, owing, as it muft be, merely to a fÌnaller 
deficiency of funds, he has nothing at all to do. 
It can be no work and no merit of his. But with 
regard to the inrre((fè, the matter is very different. 
It is aU his own; the publick is loaded (for any 
thing we can fee to the contrary) entirely gratis. 


· Confiderations
 p. 43. Staté of the 
 ation, p. 23 


\T 01.. II. 


H 


The 
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The chief articles of the increafe are on the navy, '* 
and on the arn1Y 
nd ordnance extraordinaries: 
the navy being eftimated in his State oj> tile ]'lation 
Æ.50,OOO a year more, and the army and ord- 
nance extraordinaries Æ.40,OOO In ore, than he had 
thought proper to allow for thcln in that eftirnate 
in his COlljidcratiolls, which he makes the founda- 
tion of his preicnt projeét. lIe has given no fort 
of reaion, ftated no fort of neceffity, for this ad- 
ditional allowance, either in the one article or the 
other. "That is ftill ftronger, he admits that hi
 
allowance for the army and ordnance extras is too 
great, and exprefsly refers you to the COl1.fidera- 
tions;t where, far from giving Æ.ï5,OOO a year to 
that ièrvice, as the State if" tllC þtafion has done, 
the author apprehends his own fcanty provifion of 
ef.35,OOO to be by far too confiderable, and .thinks 
it may well admit of further reduétions,j: Thus, 
according 


iI' Confiderations, p. 43. State ofthe Nation, p. 33. t P.34. 
t The author of the State of the Nation, p.34, informs us, 
that the rum of Æ.75,000, allowed by him for the extras of 
the anny and ordnance, is far lefs than was allowed for the 
fame fen-ice in tbe years 1767 and 17G8. It is Co undoubt- 
edly, and by at leafi: Æ.200,OOO. He fees that he cannot abide 
by the plan of the COllfiùerations in this point, nor is he wil- 
ling ,,,holly to give it up. Such an enormous difference as that 
between :f.3.3,OOO and Æ.300,000 puts him to a fi:and. Should 
he adopt the latter plan of incredfed expellce, he mufi: then 
{'onf(>f5 that he had, on a former occafioll, egregiouily trifled 
wid. 
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according to his own principles, this great æcono- 
mift falls into a vicious prodigality; and is as far 
in his eftimate from a confiftency with his own 
principles as with the real nature of the fervices. 
Still, however, his prefent eftabliíhment differs 
from its archetype of 1 í6-i, by being, though raifed 
in particular parts, upon the whole about.E.141,OOO 
fmaller. It is improved, he tells us, by the experi
 
enCe of the two laft years. One would have con... 
eluded that the peace eftabliíhment of thelè two 
years had been leis than that of 1 í64, in order to 
fuggeft to the author his improvements, which en- 
abled hÜn to reduce it. But ho\\ does that turn out? 


with the publick; at the fame time all his future prornifcs of 
reduéì:ioI1 mufi fall to the ground. If he ftuck to the Æ.35,OOO, 
he was fure that everyone mufi expeét from him 10me account 
how this mOllfirolls charge came to continue ever fince the 
war, when it was clearly unneceITary ; how all thofe fl1cceffiollS 
of milliilers (his own included) came to pay it, and why his 
great friend in parliament, and his partifans without doors, 
came not to purfue to ruin, at leart to utter {harne, the au- 
thors of fa groundlefs anrl fcandalou!'f a profufion. In thi
 
firait he took a middle way; and, to come nearer the real 
ftate of the fcn-ice, he outbid the ConfideratiomJ, at one ftroke, 
Æ.-lO,OOO; at the fame time he hints to you, that you may 
expeft fome benefit alfo from the original plan. But the au- 
thor of the Confiderations will not fuffer him to efcape it. 
He has pinned him down to his æ.35,OOO; for that is the fum 
he has chofen, not as what he thinks will probably be re- 
quired, but as making the mofi ample allowance for e....ery 
pollible contingency. See that author, p.' 42 and 43. 


H2 


Peace 
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Peace eftabliíhment,;c: I íG7 and 1 Î 68, 
nledium, 3,919,375 
Ditto, cftilnatc in the Confidcrations, 
for 176-l, 3,609,700 


Difièrencc Æ.309,675 


A vaft incre
fe infiead of diminution. The expe- 
rience then of the two laft years ought naturally 
to have given the idea of an hcavier e1tablifhment; 
þut this writcr is ahle to dimini1h by increafing" 
and to draw the etTeéls of fuùtraélion froin the 
operations of addition. By means of thefè new 
powers, he Inay certainly do whatcver he pleafès. 
lIe is indeed llloderatc enough in the ufe of thenl, 
and condcfcends to fettle his efiabliíhments at 
.t'.3,468,161 a year. 
I-Iowcver, he has not yet done with it; he has 
further ideas of raving, and new refourccs of re- 
venue. Thefe additional favings are principally 
two: 1 ft. It i,s to be hoped, t fays he, that the fum of 
,E.250,000 (which in the cÜinlate he allows for 


· lie has done great injufiice to the efiabliíhment of 1768; 
but I have not here time for this difcuffion; nor is it necef- 
fary to this argument. 
t P. 34. 


the 
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the deficiency of land and malt) will be lefs by 
Æ.37,924. :II< 
2d, That the furn of .f.20,000 allowed for the 
Foundling I IofVital, and .;[.1,800 for j\merican 
Surveys, wi1l1oon cea1è to be necefiàry, as the fer- 
vices will be compleated. 
'Vhat follows with regard to the refources, t is 
very well worthy the reader's attention. " Of this 
"eft:imate," fays he, " up\"rards of Æ.300,OOO 
" will ùe for the plantation ft;rvice; and that furn, 
" I hope, the people of Ireland and the colonies 
" might be induced to take ofF Great Britain, and 
" defray between them, in the proportion of 
" Æ.200,OOO by the colonies, and Æ'.,100,OOO by 
" Ireland." 


· In making up this account, he falls into a furprifing erronr 
of arithmetick. "The deficiency of the land-tax in the year 
" 1754 and 17 55" when it wac; at 2s. amounted to nO more, on 
" a medium, than Æ.49,372; to which, if we add ltalf theJù71l J 
" it will give us Æ.79,058 as the peace deficiency at 38. 
Æ. 


Tota1, 
Add the half, 


- 49,372 
- 24,686 


:(,ï 4,058 


Which he mak('s Æ.79,0.58. This is indeed in disfavour of 
his argument; but we Ihall fee that he has ways, by other 
errours, of reimburfing him1èlf. 
t P. 34. 
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Such 
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Such is the 'whole of this nlighty fcherne. Take 
his reduced eftimate, and his further reduétions, 
and bis refources all together, and the refult will 
be; fIe will certainly lower the provifion made for 
the navy. He will cut off largely (God knows 
what or how) from the army and ordnance ex- 
traordinaries. He may be e.rpeEted to cutoff more. 
He hopes that the deficiencies on land and malt will 
be leis than ufual; and he hopes that America and 
Ireland might be induced to take off Æ.300,OOO of 
our annual charge
. 
If any of thcíè Hopes, l\fights, Infinuations, 
Expeétations, and Inducements, íhould fail him, 
there will be a formidable gaping breach in his 
whole projeét. If all of thell1 fhould fail, he has 
left the nation without a glimu1ering of hope in 
this thick night of terrours which he has thought 
fit to fpread about us. If everyone of then1, 
which, attended with fuccefs, would fignify any 
thing to our revenue, can have no eft'eét but to 
add to our diftraétions and dangers, we íhall be if 
poffible in a ftill wode condition frOlTI his projeéts 
of cure than he reprefents us from our original 
diforders. 
Before we examine into the confequences of 
thefe fchemes, and the probability of theíe favings, 
let us fuppofe them all real and all iàfe, and then 
fee what it is they amount to, and how he reafon
 
on thf'ID: 


-. 


I)eficiency 
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Deficiency on land and malt, leis by 
Foundling I-Ioiþital 
An1erican Surveys, 


Æ. 
37,000 
20,000 
1,800 


..f. 5 8, 800 


This is the an10unt of the only articles of faving 
he fpecifies; and yet he choofes to affert'" " that 
" we may venture on the credit of them to reduce 
" the ftanding expences of the eftimate (from 
" Æ.3,468, 161) to Æ.3,300,OOO ;" that is, for a 
faving of .[.58,000, he is not aíhamed to take cre- 
dit for a defalcation from his own ideal eftabliíh- 
Inent in a fun1 of no lefs than cE.168, 161 ! Suppofe 
even that we were to take up the eft:ilnate of the 
Confiderations (which is however abandoned in 
the State of the Kation), tlnd reduce his cE.75,000 
extraordinaries to the original .E. 35,000, ft;ill all 
thefe 1à.vings joined together give us but .f.98, 800; 
that is, near cE.70,000 {hort of the credit he calls 
for, and for which he has ncither given any rea- 
fon, nor furnifhed any data whatfocver for others 
to reafon upon, 
Such are his favings, a
 operating on his own 
projeél of a peace eftabliíhment. Let us now con- 
fider them as they affcél the exifting cftabliflnnent 
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and our aEtual fervices. lIe tells us, the fum al- 
lowed in his eftimate for the navy is "Æ.69,321 
" leis than the grant for that fervice in 1767; but 
" in that grant Æ.30,000 was included for the pur- 
" chafe of hemp, and a faving of about .i'.25,000 
" was made in that year." The author has got 
fome fccret in arithmetick. Thefe two f urns put 
together an10unt, in the ordinary way of comput- 
ing, to 1'.55,000, and not to Æ.69,3!21. On what 
principle has he chofen to take credit for Æ.14,3g1 
D10re? To what this firange inaccuracy is owing, 
I cannot poffibly comprehend; nor is it very ma- 
tcri::d, where the logick is 1'0 bad, and the policy fo 
erroneous, whether the arithmetick be juft or 
otherwife. But in a fcheme for making this na- 
tion ., happy at home and refpecred abroad, for
 
" rnidable in war and fiouriíhing in peace," it is 
furely a little ul"\fortunate for us, that he has picked 
out the 
r:.l<1J, as the very firft ohjeét of his æco- 
nomical experimcnts. O(all the publick 1ervices, 
that of the nayy is the one in \\ hich tampering 
111ay be of the greatcii danger, which can woríi 
Le fupplied upon an cmergency, and of ,dlÍch any 
flÎlure drav.s after it the IOllgeft and heavieft train 
of 'confcf}uences. I am far 
rOln faying, that this 
or any fervice ought not to be conducred with 
(f'conomy. I;ut I will never fufter the facrcd name 
of æcon-Jrny to be beftowcd upon arbitrary defal- 
cation of clu:rge. The author tdls us him1èlf, 
" that. 
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" that to fuffer the navy to rot in harbour for want 
" of repairs and Inarines, would be to inyite de- 
" íhuétion." It would be fo. \Vhen the author 
talks t11erefore of favings on the navy eftilnate, it 
is inculTI'Jent on him to let us know, not what 
fun1s he will cut ofl
 but what branch of that fer- 
vice he deems fuperfluous. Inficad of putting us 
off with unmeaning generalities, he ought to have 
ftated what naval force, what naval works, and 
what navaJ ftores, with the loweft eftimated ex- 
pence, are neceífary to keep our luarine in a con- 
dition commenfurate to its great ends. And this 
too not for the contraéted and deceitful fpace of a 
finglc year, but' for fome reafonable term. Every 
body knows that many charges cannot be in their 
naturc regular or annual. In the year 1 ï67 a flock 
of hemp, &c. wa:s to be laid in; that charge inter- 
mits, but it does not end. Other charges of other 
kinds take their place. Great works are now car- 
rying on at Portfmouth, ùut not of greater mag- 
nitude than utility; and they muft be pro\ ided 
for. A year's eí1.imatc is therefore no juft idea at 
all of a permanent peace eftabliOlment. IIad the 
author opened this matter upon the1e plain prin
 
ciples, a judgment might have Lecn formed, how 
far he had contrived to reconeile national defence 
with publick æconomy. Till he has done it, thofe 
who hall rather depend on any luan's reafon than 
tile grcateft man's authority \"ill not give him cre
 
dit 
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dit on this head, for the faving of a fingle fhilling. 
As to thofe fa vings which are already made, or in 
com"fe of being made, whether right or wrong, 
he has nothing at all to do with them; they can 
be no part of his projeR, confidered as a plan of 
reformation. I greatly fear that the CITour has not 
lately been on the fide of profufion. 
Another head is the faving on the army and 
ordnance extraordinaries, particularly in the Ame- 
rican branch. '''"hat or how nluch reduéì:ion may 
be made, none of us, I believe, can with any fair- 
nefs pretend to fay; very little, I aln convinced
 
The ftate of America is extremely unfettled; Inore 
troops have been fent thither; new di1þofitions 
have been made; and this augmentation of num- 
her, and change of difpofition, has rarely, I be- 
lieve, the effeét úf leffening the bill for extraordi- 
naries, which, if not this year, yet in the next we 
muft certainly feel. Care has not been wanting to 
introduce æconomy into ,that part of the 1ervice. 
The author's great friend has made, I admit, fome 
regulations; his immediate fucceffors have made 
more and better. This part \\ ill be handlcd more 
ably and rnore nlinutely at another time: but no 
one can cut down this bill of extraordinaries at his 
pleafurc. The author has given us nothing, but 
his word, for any certain or confidcrable rcduc
 
tion; and this we ought to be the more cautious 
in taking, as he lu\,s promilèd great favings in his 
COlijìderatioJis, 
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COllfideratio/ls, which be has not chofcn to abide 
by in his State l!f tile Nation. 
On this head alto of the American extraordi- 
naries, he can take credit for nothing. As to his 
next, the leífening of the deficiency of the land 
and Inalt tax, particularly of the Inalt tax; any 
perfon th
 leatt; converfant in that fuLjeét cannot 
avoid a iÌllile. This deficiency arifes fron1 charge 
of colleétion, from anticipation, and from defec- 
tive produce. ''"hat has the au1hor faid on the 
reduélion of any head of this deficiency upon the 
land tax? On thefe points he is abfolutely filent. 
As to the deficiency on the lnalt tax, which is 
chiefly owing to a defeétive produce, he has, and 
can have nothing to propofe.. If this deficiency 
1hould be leffened Ly the Íllcreafe of lualting ill 
any years more than in others, (as it is a greatly 
fluEtuating oLjcét), how llluch of this obligation 
thall we owe to this au thor's Ininiftry? "ill it not 
be the cafe under any aÙll1ini1ÌTation? Inuft: it not 
go to the general ten-ice of the year, in fonlC '
.\"ay 
or other, let the finances be in whofe hanùs they 
will? Hut why take credit for fo extrcmely reduccd 
a deficiency at all? I can tell him he has no ra- 
tional ground for it in the produce of the year 
1 í67; and I fufpeEt will have full as little reafon 
frOln the produce of the year 1768. That pro- 
duce may indeed becolne greater, and the defici- 
ency 
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ency of courle ,,,in be lefs. It may too be far 
otherwife. A fair and judicious financier will not, 
as this writcr has done, for the fake of making 
out a fpecious account, lclett a favourable ýear or 
two, at remote periods, and ground his calcula- 
tions on thofe. In 1768 he will not take the de- 
ficiencies of 1753 and 1754 for his standard. So- 
ber men have hitherto (and muft continue this 
courlè to preferve this charaéter) taken indiftèr- 
cndy the n1ediums of the years immediately pre- 
ceding. rut a perfon who has a fchenlC from 
which he prOlnilcs 111uch to the publick ought to 
be ftill more cautious; he fhould ground his lþe- 
eulation rather on the loweft mediums; becaufe all 
new fchemcs are known to be fu
jeét to fome de- 
fea or failure not forefeen; and which therefore 
every prudent propofer will ue ready to allow for, 
in order to lay his foundation as low and as folid as 
poffible. Quite contrary is the praétice of forne 
politicians. They hrft propofe favings, which they 
well know cannot be made, in order to get a repu- 
tation for æconomy. ]n due time they affume 
another, but a different 111cthod, by providing for 
the fervice they had before cut ofr or ftraitened, 
and which they can then veryea1ìly prove to be 
neceffary. In the fame fpirit they raife llmgnifi- 
cent ideas of revenue on funds which they know 
to be infufficient. Afterwards, who can blame 
thcm, 
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them, if they do not fatisfy the publick defires? 
They are great artificers; but they cannot work 
without lnaterials. 
Thefe are fOlne of the little arts of great ftatef- 
men. To fuch we leave them, and follow where 
the author leads us, to his next refource, the 
Foundling-hofpital. 'Yhatever particular virtue 
there is in the mode of this faving, there feems to 
be nothing at all new, and indeed nothing wonder- 
fully important in it. The fum annually votcd 
for the fupport of the Foundling-hofpital has beel) 
in a former parliament limited to the eftablifhment 
of the children then in the hofpital. }Yhen they 
are apprenticed, this provifion will ceafe. It wiU 
therefore fall in n10re or lefs at different times; 
and "ill at length ceafe entirely. But, until it 
does, we cannot reckon upon it as the iaving on 
the ('ftabliíhment of any given year: nor can any 
one conceive how the author comes to mention 
this, any more than fome other articles, as a part of 
a /lCU' plan of æconOlny which is to retrieve our 
aftàirs. This charge will indeed ceaie in its own 
time. But \,"ill no other fucceed to it? lIas he 
ever l...11own the publick free frOll1 fVlne contin- 
gent ch:lrgc, either for the juft fupport of royal 
dignity, or for national magnificence, or for pub- 
lick charity, or fur publick fervice? does he chufe 
to flattcr his readers that no filch .will ever return? 
or does he in good earneft: declare, that let the rea- 
1'011, 
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fan, or neceffity, be what they will, he is refolved 
not to provide. for fuch fervices ? 
Another refource of æconomy yet remains, for 
he gleans the field very clofely, Æ.l,800 for the 
Amcrièan furveys. "'hy what fignifies a difpute 
about trifles? he ihall have it. But while he is 
carrying it off, I fhall juft whifper in his ear, that 
neither the laving that is allowed, nor that which 
15 doubted of, can at all belong to that future pro- 
poied adminiftration, whole touch is to cure all our 
evils. Both the one and the other belong equally 
(as indeèd all the reft do) to the prefent adlninift:ra
 
tion, to any adminift:ration; becaufe they are the 
gift of time, and not the bounty of the exchequer. 
I have now done with all the Ininor preparatory 
parts úf the author's fcheme, the feveral articles of 
fàving which he propofes. l\t length comes the 
capital operation, his new refources. Three hun- 
dred thoufand pounds a year from .America and 
Ireland.-Alas! alas! if that too fuould fail us, 
,,-hat will become of this poor undone nation? 
The author in a tone of great humility, hopes they 
may be induced to pay it. \rell, if that be all, 
we may hope fo too: and for any light he is pleafed 
to give us into the ground of this hope, and the 
ways and means of this inducement, here is a 
fpeedyend both of the queftion and the revenue. 
It is the conftant cuftom of this author, in all 
his writings, to take it for granted, that he hai 
gIVen 
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gÌ\en you a revenue, whenever he can point out 
to you where you lImy have money, if you can 
contrive huw to get at it; and this feems to be 
the maíier-piece of his financial ability. I think 
however, in his "ay of proceeding, he has be- 
haved rather like an hadh ftep-dame, than a kind 
nurfing mtzther to his country. '''-hy ftop at 
cE. 300,000? If his ftate of things be at all founded, 

\merica and Ireland are lunch better able to pay 
..f.600,000, than we are to fatisfy ourfelves with 
half that fum. However, let us forgi\Te him this 
one inftance of tendernefs towards Ireland and the 
('olonies. 
He fþends a vaft deal of time *, in an endeavour 
to prove, that Ireland is able to bear greater im
 
pofitions. lIe is of opinion, that the roverty of 
the lower clafs of people there is, in a great mea- 
fure, owing to a "lCOllt of judicious taxes; that 
a land tax will enrich her tenants; that taxes are 
paid in England which are not paid there; that 
the colony trade is increafed above Æ. 100,000 
fince the peace: that íhe ought to have further in- 
dulgence in that trade; and ought to have further 
privileges in the woollen man ufaEture. FrOlll thcfe 
premifes, of what the has, what {he has not, and 
what the ought to have, he infers that Ireland will 
contribute Æ. 100,000 towards tile cxtraordinaries 
of the American eftablifilOlcnt. 
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I fhall make no objeftions whatfoever, logical or 
:financial, to this reafoning: many occur; but they 
would lead me from my purpofe, from which I 
do not intend to be diverted, becaufe it feems to 
me of no fmall importanc.e. It will be juft enough 
to hint, what I dare fay many readers have before 
obferved, that when any man propofes new taxes 
in a country with which he is not perfonally con- 
verfant by refiùence or office, he ought to lay open 
its fituation rnuch more minutely and critically 
than this author has done, or than perhaps he is 
able to do. lIe ought not to content himfelf with 
1àying that a fingle article of her trade is increafed 
Æ.. 100,000 a year; he ougbt, if he argues from 
the increafe of trade to the increafe of taxes, to 
ftate the whole trade, and not one branch of trade 
only; he ought to enter fully into the ftate of its 
retnittances, and the courfe of its exchange; he 
ought likewife to examine whether all its eftabli'íh- 
ments are incrcafed or diminifhed; and whether 
it incurs or difèharges debt annually. But I pafs 
over all this; and am content to aík a few plain 
queftions. 
Does the author then feriou11y mean to propofe 
in parlian1cnt a land tax, or any tax for cf.lûO,OOO 
a year upon Ireland? If he does, and if fatally, 
by his temerity and our weaknefs, he fhould fuc- 
cecd; then I fay he will throw the whole empire 
{fOlD one cn.d of it to the other into mortal can.. 
vulfions. 
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vulfion
. 'Yhat is it that can fatisfy the furious 
and perturbed mind of this man; is it not enough 
for- hÜn that fuch projeéts have alienated our co- 
lonies from the Inother country, and not to pro- 
pofe violently to tear our fifter kingdOlll alfo fron1 
our fide, and to convince every dependent part of 
the empire, that, when a little lTIOney is to be 
raifed, we have no fort of regard to their ancient 
cuftoms, their opinions
 their circumfiances, or 
their affeétions? He has however a dOllceur for Ire- 
land in his pocket; benefits in trade, by opening 
the ,,,oollen manufaéture to that nation. A very 
right idea in n1Y opinion; but not more ftrong in 
reafon, than likely to be oppofed by the moft 
powerful and moft violent of all local prejudices 
and popuJar paffions. Firft-, a fire is already kindled 
by his fchemes of taxation in America; he then 
propofes one which will fet all Ireland in a blaze; 
and his way of quenching both is by a plan which 
may kindle perhaps ten tilnes a greater flame in 
Britain. 
'rill the author pledge himfclf, previoufly to 
his propofal of fuch a tax, to carry this enlarge
 
ment of the Irifh trade; if he does not, then the 
tax will be certain; the benefit will be lefs than 
problematical. In this view, his compenfation to 
Ireland vanifhes into frnoke; the tax, to their pre- 
judices, will appear ftark naked in the light of an 
aa of arbitrary power and oppreffion. TIut, if he 
VOL. II. I ihould 
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:f110uld propofe the benefit and tax together, then 
the people of Ireland, a very high and fpirited 
people, '" ould think it the worfi bargain in the 
world. They would look upon the one as wholly 
vitiated and poifoned by the other; and, if they 
could not be feparated, would infallibly refift them 
both together. IIere would be taxes indeed, 
amounting to an handfolne furn; Æ.100,000 very 
effeéìually voted, and paífed through the beft and 
moft authelltick forms; but how to be colleB:ed?"':- 
rrhis is his perpetual n1anner. One of his projeét:s 
depends for fuccels UPO)) another projeét, and this 
upon a third, all of them equally vifionary. I-lis 
finance is like the Indian philofophy; his earth is 
poired on the horns of a bull, his bull ft:ands upon 
an elephant, his elephant is fupported hy a tor- 
toife; and fo on for ever. 
As to his Anlerican Æ.sOO,OOO a year, he is fa
 
tisfied to repeat gravely, as he ha:; done an hundred 
tilnes before, that the An1ericans are able to pay 
it. 'Veil, and what then? does he lay open any 
part of his plan how they may be compelled to pay 
it, without plunging ourfelves into calan1Ìties that 
outweigh tenfold the propofed benefit? or does 
he íhew how they n1ay be induced to fubmit to it 
quietly? or does he give any fatisfaétion concern- 
ing the mode of levying it, in c01nmercial colonies 
one of the lnoft.important and difficult of all con- 
fiderations? Kothing like it. To the ftamp aét, 
w ha tever 
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hatevcr its excellencies n1ay be, I think he will 
not in reality recur, or even chooie to aifert that 
he means to do fo, in cafe his minifter ílIould come 
again into power. If he does, I will prediét that 
fome of the fafteft friends of that Ininifter will de- 
fert him upon this point As' to port duties, he 
has damned thenl all in the lUlnp, by declaring 
them :it " contrary to the firft principles of coloni- 
" zation, and not lefs prejudicial to the interefts of 
"Great Britain than to thofe of the colonies. n 
Surely this fingle obfervation of his ought to have 
taught him a little caution; he ought to have be- 
gun to doubt, whether there is not f0111ething in 
the nature of commercial colonies, 'which renders 
them an unfit objeét of taxation; when port duties, 
fo large a fund of revenue in all countries, are by 
himfelf found, -in this cafe, not only improper, but 
de1iruétive. However he has here pretty well oar.. 
rowed the field of taxation. Stalnp aft, hardly to 
be refumed. Port duties, mifchievous. Exci1es, 
I believe, he will fcarcely think worth the coHec.. 
tion (if any revenue íhould be fo) in America. 
Land tax (notwithftanding his opinion of its im- 
menfe ufe to agriculture), he will not direéUy pro.. 
pofe, before he has thought again and again on 
the fubjcét. Indeed he very readily recommends 
it for Ireland, and feems to think it not improper 
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for America; becaufe, he öbferves, they already 
raife moft. of their taxes internally, including thi$ 
tax. .A nJoil curious reafon truly! becaufe their 
lands are already heavily burthened, he thinks it 
right to burthen thenl fiill further. But he will 
rccolleét, for furely he cannot be ignorant of it, 
that the lands of Anlerica a re not, as in England, 
let at a rent certain in nloney, and therefore can- 
not, as here, be taxed at a certain pound rate. 
They value then1 in grofs among themfelves; and 
none but themfelves in their feveral diftriéts can 
value them. "Tithout their hearty concurrence 
and co-operation, it is evident, we cannot advance 
a ft:ep in the affeffing or coHeRing any land tax. 
As to the taxes which in fonIe places the Alneri- . 
cans pay by the acre, they are merely duties of re- 
gulation: they are finall; anù to increafè them, 
notwÎthft:anding the fecret virtues of a land tax, 
would be the rnoft eflèaual n1canS of preventing 
that cultivation they are intended to promote. 
Befides, the whole country is heavily in arrear al- 
reaùy for land taxes and quit rents. They have dif- 
ferent Inethods of taxation in the different pro- 
vinces,agreeable to their feverallocal circulnftances. 
In New England by far the greatcft part of their 
revenue is raifèd by faculty ta:res and capitatiolls. 
Such is the method in n!any others. It is obvious 
that parliament, un
f1ìfted by the colonies them- 
lclves, cannot take fa mucu as a fillgle ftep in this 
mode 
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mode of taxation. Then what tax is it he wiU 
impofe? "Thy, after all the boafting fpeeches and 
writings of his faétion for thefe four years, after 
all the vain expeétations which they have held out 
to a deluded publick, this their great advocate, 
after twifting the fuLjeét evel y way, after writhing 
bimfelf in every pofture, after knocking at every 
door, is obliged fairly to &.bandon every Inode of 
taxation whatfoever in An1erica. * lIe thinks it 
the beft Inethod for parliament to impofe the furn, 
and relerve the account to itfelf, leaving the n10de 
of taxation to the colonies. But how and in what 
proportion? what does the author fay? 0, not a 
fingle fyllable on this the moft material part of the 
whole queftion. "Till he, in parliament, under- 
take to fettle the proportions of fuch payments 
ffom K ova Scotia to Nevis, in no fewer than fix 
and twenty different countries, varying in almoft 
every poffiLle circmnftance one fron1 another? if 
he does, I tell him, he adjourns his revenue to a very 
long day. If he leaves it to themfelves to fcttle 
thefc proportions, he adjourns it to doomfday. 
Then what does he get by this method on the 
fide of acquiefcence? "ill the people of America 
rrlifh this courfe, of giving and granting and ap.. 
plying their money, the better becaufe their af
 
fClnblics are made cOllllniffioners of the taxes? 
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T
is is far worfe than all his former projefts; for 
here, if the affenlblies fhall refufe, or delay, or be 
negligent, or fraudulent, in this new-impofed duty, 
we are wholly without remedy; and neither our 
cuftom-houfe officers, nor our troops, nor our arm
 
ed fhips can be of the leaft ufe in the colleétion. 
No iùea can be more contemptible (1 win not call 
it an oppreffive one, the harfhnefs is loft: in the 
folly) than that of propofing to get any revenue 
from the Americans but by their freeft and mort 
chearful confent. l\Ioft nlonied men know their 
own intereft right well; and are as able as any 
financier, in the valuation of rifks. Yet I think 
this financier will 1carcely find that adventurer 
hardy enough, at any premium, to advance a fhil- 
ling upon a vote of fuch taxes. Let him name the 
luan, or fet of men, that would do it. This is th
 
only proof of the value of revenues; what would 
an interefied man rate then1 at? rIis fubfcription 
would be at ninety-nine per cent. difcount the very 
firft day of its opening. IIere is our only national 
fecurity fronl ruin; a fecurity upon which no man 
in his fenfes would venture a fhilling of his fortune. , 
"Yet he puts do" n thofe articles as gravely in his 
fupply for his peace eftaþlifhnlent, as if the I110ney 
bad been all fairly lodged in the exchequer. 
Æ. 


American revenue, 
Ireland, 


200,000 
100,000 
'Tery 
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'V cry handfomc indeed! but if fupply is to be got 
in fuch a nlanner, farewell the lucrative nIyftery of 
finance! If you are to be credited for favings, 
without {hewing how, why, or with what fafety, 
they are to be n}ade; and for revenues, without 
fpecifying on what articles, or by what Ineans, or 
at what ex pence, they are to be colleéted; there is 
not a clerk in a publick office \
'ho nlay not outbid 
this author, or his friend, for the departn1ent of 
chancellor of the exchequer; not an apprentice in 
the city, that will not ft:rike out, with the fame ad- 
vantages, the ÜtnIe, or a. nluch larger, plan of 
fupply. 
IIere is the whole of what belongs to the au- 
thor's fcherne for faving us froln impending de- 
ftruétion. Take it even in its moil favourable 
point of view, as a thing within poffibility; and 
ilnagine what muft be the wifäorn of this gentle- 
man, or his opinion of ours, who could firft think 
of reprefenting this nation in fnch a ft:ate, as no 
friend can look upon but with hon'our, ancJ fcarce 
an enemy without compafiion, and afterwards of 
diverting himfelf \,'ith fuch inadequate, impraéti- 
cable, puerile methods for our relief? If thefe had 
been the dreams of fOlne unknown, unnalned, and 
namelefs writer, they would exÓte no alarm; their 
\.veaknefs had been an antidote to their malignity. 
But as they are univcriàlly belie\'ed to be written 
by the hand, or whåt amounts to the falne thing, 
I 4 under 
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under the immediate direEtion, of a perfon who 
has been in the management of the highcft affairs, 
and may foon be in the 1åme fituation, I think it 
is not to be reckoned anlongft our greatefi confo- 
lations, that the yet remaining power of this king- 
don1 is to be employed in an attempt to realize no- 
tions that are at once 1'0 frivolous, and 1'0 full of 
danger. That cOllfideration will jufiify me in 
dwelling a little longer on the difficulties of the 
nation, and the folutions of our author. 
I am then perfuaded that he cannot be in the 
leaft alarmed about our fituation, let his outcry be 
\\ hat he pleafes. I will gi\-e hiln a reafon for my 
opinion, which, I think, he cannot difpute. All 
that he befiows upon the nation, which it does not 
poffefs without him, and fupp01ìng it all fure 1110- 
ney, arpounts to no more than a fum of Æ.SùO,OOO 
a year. This, he thinks, will do the bufinefs COlll- 
pleatly, and render us flouri11Üng at h0l11e, and re- 
fi)ecrable abroaù. If the option between glory and 
fhame, if our falvation or deilruéìion, depended on 
this fum, it is Ï1npoftìble that he flIould have been 
aétive, and made a HwrÎt of tlm! aétivity, in tahing 
off a {hilling in the pound of the land tax, which 
came up to hi$ grand defideratun1, and upwards 
of J:.,'.lOO,OOO lIlore. By this manæuvre, he left 
our trade, navigation, and n1anufacrures, on the 
verge of deftruétion, our finances in ruin, our cre- 
dit expiring, Ireland on the point of bcing ced
d 
to 
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to France, the colonies of being torn to pieces, the 
fucceffion of the crown at the mercy of our great 
rival, and the kingdom itfelf on the very point of 
hecon1ing tributary to that haughty power. All 
this for want of cf.300,OOO; for I defy the reader 
to point out any other revenue, or any other pre- 
cife and defined fcherne of politicks, which he af- 
1ìgns for our reden1ption. 
I know that two things may be faid in his de- 
fence, as bad reafons are always at hand in an in- 
different caufe; that he was not furc thc money 
would be applied as he thinks it ought to be, by 
the prefent n1iniftcrs. I think as ill of them as he 
does to the full. They have done very near as 
H.1uch mi1èhief as they can do, to a conftitution fo 
robuft as this is. K othing can make them more 
dangerous, but that, as they a
e already in general 
compofed of his difciplcs and infirul11Cnts, they 
nmy add to the puùlich calamity of their own lnea- 
fures, the adoption of his projeéts. But be the Ini- 
niÜers what they may, the author knows that they 
could not avoid applying this ÆA50,OOO to the 
ferÙce of the eftaLlifhment, as faithfully as he, or 
allY other miniÜcr, could do. I fay they could 
Hot avoid it, and have no nlCrit at all for the ap- 
plication. But fuppofing that they fhould greatly 
Illifinanage this revenuc. Here is a good deal of 
room for miftake and prodigality before you come 
to thc eùge of ruin. The differencc between the 
RlllOunt 
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anlount of that real and his imaginary revenue is, 
Æ.150,OOO a year, at leaft; a tolerable fum for 
them to play with: this might compenfate the dif... 
ference between the author"s æcoI!omy and their 
profufion; and ftill, notwithftanding their vices 
and ignorance, the nation might be faved. The 
author ought alfo to recolleét, that a good Ulan 
would hardly deny, even to the worft of minifters, 
the means of doing their duty; efpecially in a crifis 
when our being depended on fupplying them with 
fonle l1leans or other. In fuch a cafe their penury 
of nlind, in difcovering refources, would 111ake it 
rather the more neceffary, not to ftrip fuch poor 
providers of the little ftock they had in hand. 
Befides, heré is another fubjeEt of diftrefs, and a 
very ferious one, which puts us again to a ftand. 
The author nlay poffibly not come into power (I 
only ftate the poffibility): he may not always con.. 
tinue in it; and if the contrary to all this fhollid 
fortunately for us happen, what infurance on his 
life can be made for a fum adequate to his lofs? 
Then we are thus unluckily fituated, that the clwllce 
of an A\lnerican and Irifh revenue of Æ.300,000 
to be 111anaged by him, is to fave us from ruin two 
or three years hence at beft, to n1ake us happy at 
home and glorious abroad; and the aEtual pofTef... 
fion of Æ,400,OOO Engliíh taxes cannot fo nluch as 
protraé1: our ruin without him. So we are ftaked 
on four chances; his power, its permanence, the 
fuccefs 
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fuccefs oi his projeéts, and the duration of his life. 
Anyone of thefe failing, we are gone. Propria 
hæc ji dona ju!!Jènt ! This is no unfair reprefenta- 
tion; ultimately all hangs on his life, becaufe, in 
his account of every fet of men that have held or 
fupported adminiftration, he finds neither virtue 
nor ability in any but himfelf. Indeed he pays 
(through their meafures) fome compliments to 
Lord Eute and Lord Defþenfer. But to the latter, 
this is, -1 fuppofe, but a civility to old acquain- 
tance: to the former, a little ftroke of politicks. 
\Ve may therefore fairly fay, that our only hope is 
his life; and he has, to make it the more fo, taken 
care to cut off any refource which we poffeffed in- 
dependent of him. 
In the next place it may be faid, to excufe any 
appear
nce of inconfiftency between the author's 
aétions and his declarations, that he thought it 
right to relieve the landed intereft, and lay the 
burthen where it ought to lie, on the colonies. 
\\Yhat! to take off a revenue fo neceífary to our 
being, before any thing whatfoever was acquired 
in the place of it? In prudence, he ought to have 
\\"aitcd at leaft for the ÍÌrft quarter's receipt of the 
new anonymous Alnerican revenue, anù Irifh land 
tax. Is there fomething fo fpecifick for our dif- 
orùers in American, and fomething 10 poifonous 
in Engliíh money, that one is to heal, the other to 
dcftroy us? To ÜlY that the landed intcreft could 
not 
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not continue to pay it for a year or two longer, is 
nlore than the author will attempt to prove. To 
fay that they "lcould pay it no longer, is to treat the 
landed intereft, in my opinion, very fcurvily. To 
fuppofe that the gentry, clergy; and freeholders of 
England do not rate the commerce, the credit, the 
religion, the liberty, the independency of their 
country, and the fucceffion of their crown, at a
 
fhilling in the pound land tax! They never gave 
hin1 reafon to think fo meanly of them. And, if 
I am rightly infonned, when that meafure was de
 
bated in parlialllent, a very different reafon was 
affigned by the author's great friend, as well as by 
others, for that reduétion: one very different frOIn 
the critical and almoft dcfperate ftate of our finan--: 
ces. Some people then endeavoured to prove, that 
the reduétion might be nlade without detriment 
to the national credit, or the due fupport of a pro- 
per peace eftabliíhment; otherwifc it is obvious 
that the reduEtion could not be defended in argu- 
lnent. So that this author cannot defpair fo much 
of the cOlnlnonwealth, without this American and 
lriíh revenue, as he pretends to do. If he does, 
the reader fees how handfomely he has provided 
for us, by voting away one revenue, and by giving 
us a pamph1ct on the other. 
I <10 not nlean to blame the relief which was 
then given by parliament to the land. It was 
grounded on very weighty reafous. The adminif.. 
tration 
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tration contended only for its continuance for a 
year, in order to have the merit of taking off the 
ihilling in the pound imn1ediately before tlie elec- 
tions; and thus to bribe the freeholders of Eng
 
land with their own money. 
It is true, the author, in his efiimate of ways 
and Ineans, takes credit for .['.400,000 a year, 11l
 
{lian rC"CCllllC. But he will not very pofitively in- 
fiii, that we fhould put this revenue to the account 
of his plans or his power; and for a very plain 
reafon: we are already near two years in poffeffion 
of it. By what means we CaIne to that poífeffion, 
is a pretty long ftory; however, I fhall give no
 
thing Inore than a fhort ahftraét of the proceeding, 
in order to fee whether the author will take to 
11imfelf any part in that 111eafure. 
The Faa is this; the Eaft India con1pany had 
for a good while folicited the miniitry for a nego- 
dation, by which they propofèd to pay largely. for 
fome advantages in their trade, and for the re- 
newal of their charter. This had been the former 
method of tranfaEting with that body. Govern
 
mcnt having only leafed the n10nopoly for fhort 
terms, the company has been obliged to refort to 
it frequently for renewals. Thefe two parties had 
always negociated (on the true principle of credit) 
not as government and fubjeét, but as equal deal- 
ers, on the footing of mutual advantage. The 
publick had derived great benefit from fuch deal- 
Jng 
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ing. nut at that time new ideas prevailed. The 
miniftry, inftead of liftening to the propofals 
of that company, chofe to 1èt up a claim' of the 
crown to their po:fièfiions. The original plan feems 
to have been, to get the houfc of commons to con1
 
pliment the crown with a fort of juridical declara- 
tion of a title to the company's acquifitions in In- 
dia; which the crown, on its part, with the beft 
air in the world, was to beftow upon the publick. 
1'hen it would con1C to the turn of the hou1è of 
commons again to be liberal and grateful to the 
crown, The civil lift debts were to be paid off; 
'with perhaps a pretty augmentation of income. 
All this was to be done on the Inoft publick-fpirited 
principles, and with a politenefs and mutual inter- 
change of good offices, that could not but have 
channed. But what was beft of all, thefe civilities 
were to be without a farthing of charge to either 
of the kind and obliging parties.- The Eaft India 
company was to be covered with infamy and dif- 
grace, and at the fan1e tÌ1ne was to pay the whole 
bill. 
In confequence of thisfcheme, the terrours of a 
parliamentary enquiry were hung over them, A 
judicature was afferted in parliament to try this 
quefiion. But left this judicial charaéter íhould 
chance to infpire certain 1tubborn ideas of law and 
right, it was argued, that the judicature was arbi- 
trary, and ought not to detern1ine by the rules of 
law, but by their opinion of policy and expediency. 
Nothing 
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Nothing exceeded the violence of [Olne of the ma- 
nagers, except their impotence. They were be- 
wildered by their paffions, and by their want of 
knowledge or want of confideratÍon of the fub- 
jeEt. The more they advanced, the further they 
found themfelves fi'oln their objeEt.-All things 
ran into confufion. The nlinitters quarrelled 
anlong themfelves. They difclainled one another. 
They fufpended violence, and fhrunk from treaty. 
The inquiry was almoft at it:, laft gafp; when 
fome aélive perfons of the cOlnpany were given to 
underfiand, that this hoft:ile proceeding was only 
fet up in terrorem; that government was far frOlI1 
an intention of feizing upon the pofi'cffions of the 
con1pany. Admillifiration, they faid, was fenfible, 
that the idea was in every light full of abfurdity; 
and that fuch a feizure was not more out of their 
power, than remote frOln their willies; and there- 
fore, if the company would. come in a liberal nlan- 
ner to the houfe, they certainly could not fail of 
putting a [peedy end to this difàgreeable bufinef,;, 
and of opening the way to an advantageous treaty. 
On this hint the company aéted: they came at 
once to a refolution of getting rid of the difficul- 
ties which arofe from the complication of their 
trade with their revenue; a ftep which defpoilcd 
them of their beft: defenfive armour, and put thcm 
at once into the power of adminift:ration. They 
threw their whole ftock of every kind, the reve- 
nue 
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nue, the trade, and even their debt from goverri
 
lnent, into one fund, which they cOlnputed on the 
fureft grounds "\vould amount to Æ.800,OOO, \vith 
a large probable furplus for the payment of debt. 
Then they agreed to divide this funl in equal 
portions between themfclves and the publick, 
Æ.400,OOO to each. This gave to the proprietors 
of that fund an annual augmentation of no more 
than Æ.80,OOO dividend. They ought to receive 
from government Æ.120,OOO for the loan of their 
capital. So that, in faa, the whole, which on this 
plan they rcferved to themfelves, from their vaft 
l'evenues, from their extenfive trade, and in con- 
fideratioI1 of the great riiks and mighty expences 
"rhich purchafcd thefe advantages, amounted to 
no I110re than Æ.sSO,OOO, whilft government was 
to receive, as I faid, Æ.400, 000. 
This propofal was thought by themfelves liberal 
indeed; and they expcéted the higheft applaufes 
for it. IIowever, their reception was very different 
from their expcétations. 'Vhen they brought up 
their plan to the houfc of commons, the offer; as 
it was natural, of Æ.400,OOO, was very well reliíh- 
ed. But nothing could be n10re diiguftful than 
the Æ.80,OOO which the cOlnpany had divided 
alTIongft themfèlves. A violent tempeft of publick 
indignation and fury role againft them. The heads 
of people turned. The company was held well 
able to pay Æ'.-!OO,OOO a year to go\.crnment; but 
Lankrupt
, 
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bankrupts, if they attempted to divide the fifth 
part of it anlong themfelves. .An C.l' pofl.faBo law 
was brought in with great precipitation, for annul- 
ling this dividend. In the bill was inferted a claufe, 
which fufpended for about a year the right, which, 
under the publick faith, the ,con1pany enjoyed, of 
h1aking their own dividends. Such was the dif- 
pofition and temper of the houfe, that although 
the plain face of faél:s, reafon, arithmetick, all the 
authority, parts, and eloquence in the kingdom, 
were againft this bill; though all tht.' chancellors 
of the exchequer, who had held that office from the 
beginning of this reign, oppofed it; yet a few place- 
men of the fubordinate departmcnts fprung out of 
thcir ranks, took the lead, and, by an opinion if 
.fòmc.fùrt of.fecrct fUþþort, carried the bill with a 
high hand, leaving the then fecretary of ftate and 
thc chancellor of the exchequer in a very moderate 
minority. In this diftracred fituation, the mana- 
gers of the bill, notwithftanding their triumph, 
did not venture to propofe the payment of the 
civil lift debt. The chancellor of the exchequer 
was not in good humour enough, after his late de- 
feat by his own troops, to co-operate in fuch a de- 
1ign; fo they made an act, to lock up the money 
in the exchequer until they íhould have time to 
look about them, and fettle amoug therllfelves what 
they were to do with it. 
Thus ended this unparalleled tranfaRion. The 
,,. 0 L. II. I( authur 1 
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author, t believe, will not clahn any part of the 
glory of it: he will leave it whole and entire to 
the authors of the n1eafure. The 1110ney was the 
voluntary free gift of the company; the refcind- 
ing bill was the aEt of legiilature, to which they 
and 'we owe fubmiffion: the author has nothing 
to do with the one or with the other. fIowever, 
he cannot avoid rubbing himfelf againft this fub- 
j
Et lnerely for the pleafure of ftirring controvcrfies, 
and gratifying a certain pruriency of taxation that 
feems to infeét his blood. It is merely to indulge 
hin1felf in fpeculations of taxing, that he choofes 
to harangue on this fubjeEt. For he takes credit 
for no greater turn than the publick is already in 
pofi'effion of. lIe does not hint that the con1pany 
means, or has ever ihewn any difpofition, if ma- 
naged with common prudence, to pay leis in fu
 
ture; and he cannot doubt that the pretent 111i- 
nittry are as well inclined to drive then} by their 
Inock enquiries, and real refcinding bins, as he can 
poffibly be with his taxes. ßefides, it is obvious, 
that as great a fUln lnight have been drawn frmn 
that cmnpany, without affeéting property, or iliak- 
ing the confi:itution, or endangering the principle 
of publick credit, or running into his golden 
dreanls of cockets on the Ganges, or vifions of 
ftmnp duties on Per-canua's, Dufiicks, KijUJl{Jldcc
;, 
and III!(bulllOokll172S. For once, I will difappoint 
hilU in this part of the di1þute; and only in a very 
few 
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few words recommend to his confideration, how he 
is to get off the dangerous idea of taxing a publick 
fund, if he lcvies thofe duties in England; and if 
he is to lcvy then1 in Inùia, what provifion he has 
n1aùe for a revenue eft:abliíhment there; fuppofiug 
that he undertakes this ncw fchcme of finance in- 
depcndently of the company, and againft its incli
 
nations. 
So n1l1ch for thefe revcnues; which are nothing 
but his \ ifiollS, or alrcóidy the national poifeffions 
without any aéì: of his. It is ca(y to parade with 
a high talk of parlianwntary rights, of the uni- 
\'erfality of legiDati\c powers, and of unifonn tax- 
ation. 
Ien of {enIe, when new projeéts con1C be- 
fore tbcm, always think a ùifcourfe proving the 
lucre right or mere power of aéting in the ma I1ncr 
propofed, to be no more than a ycry unplcatant 
way of lllif- l ì)Cllding time. They muft fee the ou- 
jeét to be of proper magnitude to engage them; 
they 1l1uft Ice thc means of compaifing it to be 
ne
t to certain; the mifchiefs not to counterba- 
laJlce the profit; they will examine how a propolpd 
"'impofitioll or regulation agrees with thc opinion 
of thufe who are likely to be aflèEted by it; they 
will not dcfpiic the O'onfiJcration even of their ha
 
bitudes and pnÜudices. They wiíh to know how 
it accords or diiàgrces v.-ith the true iÌ)irit of prior 
eftablifllJJlents, whcther of gc)\. crnment or of 
finance; ucnwle they well hnow, that in the com
 
K 
 plicated 
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plicated æconomy of great kingdoms, and Ím- 
menfe revenues, which in a length of tilDe, and by 
a variety of accidents, have coalefced into a fort of 
body, an attempt towards a compulfory equality 
in all circulllftances, and an exaét praaical defini- 
tion of the fupreme rights in every cafe, is the 
moft dangerous and chinlerical of all enterprifes. 
The old building ftands well enough, though part 
Gothick, part Grecian, and part Chinefe, until an 
attempt is made to fquare it into unifonnity. 
Then it may come down upon our heads all toge- 
ther, in 11luch unifoflllity of ruin; and great will 
be the fall thereof. Some people, inftead of in- 
clining to debate the Inatter, only feel a fort of 
naufea, when they are told, that "proteél:ion calls 
" for fupply," and that "all the parts ought to 
" contribute to the fupport of the whole." Strange 
argument for great and grave deliberation! As if 
the fame end may not, and nluft not, be compaífed, 
according to it"s circumftances, by a great diverfity 
of ways. Thus in Great Britain fame of our ef- 
tablifhments are apt for the fupport of credit
 
They ftand therefore upon a principle of their own, 
diftinR from, and in fome refpeéts contrary to, the 
relation bctween prince and fubjeét. It is a new 
fþecies of contraét fupcrinduced upon the old con- 
traét of the ft:ate. The idea of power muit as 
Dluch as poffible be baniíhed from it; for power 
and credit are things advcrfè, incompatible; ]{Oll 
helle 
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óene cOltcenillnt, nec ill una fede 1JlOrantur. Such 
eftablifhments are our great monied companic5. To 
tax then1 would be critical and dangerous, and 
contradiétory to the very purpofe of their inftitu- 
tion; ",-hich is credit, and cannot therefore be tax- 
ation. But the nation, when it gave up that 
power, did not give up the advantage; but fup- 
pofed, and with reafon, that government was over- 
paid in credit, for what it feemed to lofe in autho- 
rity. In fuch a cafe to talk of the rights of fove- 
reignty, is quite idle. Other e1tablifhments fupply 
other modes of publick contribution. Our trading 
companies, as well as individual importers, are a fit 
fuLjeét of revenue by cuftoms. Some eftabliílllnents 
pay us by a monopoly of their confu111ption and their 
produce. This, nominally no tax, in reality com- 
prehends all taxes. Such eftablif111nents are our 
colonies. 'fo tax them would be as erroneous in 
policy, as rigorous in equity. Ireland fupplies us 
by furllifhing troops in war; and by bearing part 
of our foreign eftabliílllnent in peace. She aids 
us at all times by the money that her abfcntees 
fpend amongft us; which is no fmall part of the 
rcntal of that kingdom. Thus Ireland contributes 
her part. Some objeéts bear port duties. Some 
are fitter for an inland excifc. The mode varies, 
the objeét is the fame. '1"0 ftrain thefe from their 
old and inveterate leanings, might impair the old 
benefit, and not anfwer the end of the new prQ- 
K 3 jeEt. 
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jeé1:. Among all the great men of antiquity, Pro- 
cru.fles íhall never be n1Y hcro of legif1ation; with 
his iron bed, the allegory of his government, and. 
the type of fome modern policy, by ,\ hich the long 
limb was to be cut {hort, and the f110rt tortured 
into length. Such was the ftate-bcd of unifor- 
mity! lIe wo
ld, I conceive, be a very indiffcrent 
farmer, who complained that his fueep did not 
plough, or his horfes yield him wool, though it 
'would be an idea full of equality. They may 
think this right in ruftick æconomy, who think 
it available in the politick; 


Qui Bat'ÙOll1l0n or/it, amet tua carmillu, lJfæ"Di! 
AtqllC idem jllllgat P()lllpes, et 'J1lulgeat lzircos. 


'"\ 
As the author has ftated this Indian taxation for 
no vifible purpofè relative to his plan of fupply; fo 
he has ftated rnany other projeB:s with as little, if 

ny diÜinR end; unlefs perhaps to fhew you how 
full he is of projeéts for the publick good; and 
what vaft expeélations may be forn1ed of him or 
his friends, if they ihould be tranf1ated into adn1Í- 
niftration. It is always ii'om fome opinion that 
thefe fpeculations may one day become our publick 
11leafures, that I think it worth while to trouble 
the reader at all about thcIll. 
Two of them ftand out in high rc1ievo beyond 
the reft. The firtl is a change in the internal re- 
preíentation 
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prefentation of this country, by enlarging our 
number of conítituents. The fecond is an addition 
to our reprefentatives, by new American Inelnbers 
of parlian1ent. I pafs over here all 
onfiderations 
how far fuch a fyftem will be an improvement of 
our conftitution according to any found theory. 
Kot that I n1ean to condenln fuch fþeculative en- 
quiries concerning this great objeEt of the national 
,attention. They may tend to clear doubtful 
points, and puffi.bly 111ay lead, as they have often 
done, to real Ï1nprovements. ,rhat I o
jea to, is 
their introduétion into a difcourfe relating to the 
imn1Cdiate ftate of our affairs, and recomn1ending 
plans of praEtical government. In this view, I fee 
nothing in thenl but what is ufual with the au- 
thor; an attcmpt to raife difcontent in the people 
of England, to balance thofe difcontents the mea.. 
fures of his friends had already raifed in America. 
'Vltat other reafon can he have for fuggefting, that 
we are not happy enough to enjoy a fufficient 
number of votcrs in England? I believe that Inofi 
fuber thinkers on this fubjeét arc rathcr of opinion, 
that our fault is on the other fide; and that it 
would be nlore in the fpirit of our conftitution, 
and lllore agreeable to the pattern of our beft 
Ia\\ s, by leffening the nun
bcr, to add to the weight 
and indepcndency of our voters. And truly, con- 
fiùering the Ï1nlllcnfe and dangerous charge of clec- 

ions; the proftitutc and daring venality, the cor... 
K 4 rl\ptioQ 
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ruption of manners, the idlcnefs and profligacy of 
the lower fort of voters, no prudent man would 
propofe to inCl'eafe fuch an evil, if it be, as I fear 
it is, out of our power to adminifier to it any re- 
nledy. The author propofcs nothing further. If 
he has any improvements that may balance or may 
leffen this inconvenience, he has thought proper to 
keep them as ufual in his own breafi. Since he 
has been fo referved, I íhould have wiíhed he had 
been as cautious with regard to the pr
jea itfelf. 
Firfi, becaufe he obferves jufily, that his fcheme, 
ho\vever it might improve the platform, can add 
nothing to the authority of the legií1ature; much, 
I fear, it '
all have a contrary operation: for, au- 
thority depending "On opinion at leaft as much as 
on duty, an idea circulated among the people that 
our conftitution is not fo perfeét as it ought to be, 
before you are fure of mending it, is a certain me- 
thod of lcfi'ening it in the publick opinion. Of 
this irreverent opinion of parliament, the author 
himfelf complains in one part of his book; and he 
endeavours to increafe it in the other. 
lIas he wen confidered what an immenfe opera- 
tion any change in Ollr conftitution is? how many 
difcuffions, parties, and paffions, it will neceffarily 
excite; and, '" hen you open it to inquiry in one 
part, where the inquiry will ftop? Experience 
fhews us, that no time can be fit for fuch changes 
but a time of gencral confufion; \'fhen good men, 
finding 
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finding every thing already broke up, think it 
right to take advantage of the opportunity of fuch 
derangement in favour of an ufeful alteration. 
Perhaps a time of the greateft fecurity and tran- 
quillity both at hOlue and abroad may likewife be 
fit; but will the author affirn1 this to be juit fuch 
a time? Transferring an idea of military to civil 
prudence, he ought to know how dangerous it is 
to 111ake an alteration of your difpoíition in the 
face of an enemy. 
Now comes his .American reprefentation. Jlere 
too, as ufual, he takes no notice of any difficulty, 
;nor fays any thing to obviate thofe objeétions that 
muft naturally arife in the minds of his readers. 
fIe throws you his politicks as he does his revenue; 
do you make fomething of then1 if you can. Is 
not the reader a little aftoniíhed at the propofal of 
an Amcrican reprefentation from that quarter? It 
is propofcd merely as a * projeét of fpeculative iIn- 
provement; not from the neceffity in the cafe, not 
. to add any thing to the authority of parliament, 
but that we may afford a greater attention to the 
concerns of the AUlCricans, and give them a bctter 
opportunity of ft:ating their grievances, and of ob- 
taining redrefs. I mIl glad to find the author has 
at length difcovercd that we have not given a fuf- 
ficicllt attention to their concerns, or a proper re- 
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drefs to their grievances. IIis great friend would 
once have been exceedingly difþleafed with any 
perfon, who :íhould tell him, that he did not attend 
fufficiently to thofe concerns. He thought he did 
fo, when he regulated the colonies over and over 
again: he thought he did fo, when he forn1ed two 
general fyftcms of revenue; one of port-duties, 
and the other of internal taxation. Thefe fyfiems 
fuppofèd, or ought to fuppofe, the greateft atten- 
tion to, and the moft detailed information of, all 
their affairs. llowever, by contending for the 
American reprefentation, he feems at laft driven 
virtually to admit, that great caution ought to be 
ufed in the exercife of all our ]egiílative rights 
oyer an objeét fo remote from our eye, and fo 
little conneEted with our immediate feelings; that 
in prudence we ought not to be quite fo ready with 
our taxes, until we can fecurc the defired rcpre- 
fentation in parlian1cnt. Perhaps it Inay ue forne 
time before this hopeful fcheme can be brought to 
perfctt D1aturity, although the author feems to 
be no wife aware of any obftruEtions that lie in 
the way of it. He talks of his union, juft as he 
does of his taxes and his favings, with as much 
.fàJlgfl"oid and eafe, as if his wi:íh and the enjoy- 
ment were exaftly the fame thing. lIe appears 
not to have troubled his head with the infinite 
difficulty of fettling that reprefentation on a fair 
balance of wealth and nun1bers throughout the 
feveral 
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feveral provinces of An1erica and the 'V eft Indies, 
under fuch an infinite variety of circumftances. 
It cofts him nothing to fight with nature, and to 
conq uer the order of Providence, which manifeftly 
oppofes itfelf to the poffibility of fuch a parlia- 
lnentary union. 
But let us, to indulge his paffion for projeéts and 
power, fuppofe the happy time arrived, when the 
Lluthor C0111eS into the n1iniftry, and is to realize 
his fpeculations. The writs are iífued for eleéting 
mcmbers for Alnerica and the 'Veft Indies. Some 
provinces receive then1 in fix weeks, fOlne in ten, 
fome in twenty. A veffel may be loft, and then 
fome provinces may not receive them at all. But 
let it be, that they all receive thetn at once, and in 
the fhorteft tin1e. A proper fpace rnuft be given 
for proclamation and for the eleétion; forne \veeks 
at lcaft, But the mClnLers are chofen; and, if 
fhips are ready to fail, in ahout fix n10re they ar- 
rive in London. In the 11lean tÏ1ne the parliament 
has fat and lmfinef" far advanced without American 
rcprefentativcs. Kay hy this time, it may happen, 
that the parlialTIcnt is diffolved; and thcn the 
Jnembers fhip thcmfèlvcs again, to be again eleéted. 
1
hc writs may arrive in An1crica, before the poor 
members of a parlialn(-'nt in which they never fat, 
can arrive at their fevcral pro,'inces. A new in
 
tereft is formed, and they find other rnclnbers are 
chofcn whilft they are on the high feas. But, if 
the 
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the writs and members arrive together, here is at 
beft a new trial of !kill amongft the candidates, 
after one fet of them have well aired themíelves 
with their two voyages of 6000 nailes. 
However, in order to facilitate every thing to 
the author, we will fuppofe them all once more 
eleéted, and fteering again to Old England, with 
a good heart, and a fair wefterly wind in their 
ftern, On their arrival, they find all in a hurry 
and bufile; in and out; condoleance and congra- 
tulation; the crown is demifed. Another parlia- 
ment is to be called. Away back to America again 
on a fourth voyage, and to a third eleétion. Does 
the author mean to make our kings as immortal 
in their perfonal as in their politick charaéter? or, 
whilft he bountifully adds to their life, ,,,,ill he 
take fi'om them their prerogative of diirolving 
parliatnents, in favour of the American union? 
or are the .American reprefentatives to be perpe- 
tual, and to feel neither demiíes of the crown, nor 
diífolutions of parliament? 
But thefe things may be granted to him, with- 
out bringing him much nearer to his point. 'Vhat 
does he think of re-eleétion? is the American 
me;nber the only one who is not to take a place, 
or the only one to be exempted from the ceremony 
of re-eleétion? IIow will this great politician pre- 
ferve the rights of eleétors, the fairneís of returns, 

nd the privilege of the houfè of çOlnmons, as 
he 
fole 
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fole judge of fuch conteft:s? It would undoubtedly 
be a glorious fight to have eight or ten petitions, 
or double returns, from Bofton and Barbadoes, 
from Philadelphia and J arnaica, the members re- 
turned, and the petitioners, with all their train of 
attornies, folicitors, Inayors, feleét men, provoft- 
marfuals, and above five hundred or a thoufand 
witnefi'es, come to the bar of the houie of com- 
mons. Poffibly we might be interrupted in the 
enjoyment of this plea:fing 1þeétacle, if a war :íhould 
break out, and our conftitutional fleet, loaded with 
members of parliament, returning officers, peti- 
tions, and witneires, the eleétors and eleéted, 
íhould become a prize to the French or Spaniards, 
and be conveyed to Carthagena or to La ,r era 
Cruz, and from thence perhaps to l\Iexico or Lima, 
there to remain until a cartel for members of par- 
liament can be fettled, or until the war i3 ended. 
In truth, the author has little fiudied this bulÌ- 
nets; or he might have known, that fame of th
 
moti confiderable provinces of America, fuch for 
inftance as Conneéticut and l\laffachufetts Bay, 
have not in each of them two men who can afÌord, 
at a diftance frorH their eft:atcs, to fpend a thou- 
fand pounds a year. I-Iow can thefe provinces be 
repretented at "
eftminfter? If their province pays 
them, they are American agents, with falaries, and 
not independent n1embers of parliament. It is 
true, that formerly in England members had fald- 
nes 
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Ties from their conftituents; but they all had fala- 
ries, and were all, in this way, upon a par. If 
thefe _American reprefentatives have no [alaries, 
then they muft add to the lift of our penfioners 
and dependants at court, or they muft ftaf\;e. 
There is no alternative. 
Enough of this vifionary union: in which much 
extravagance appears without any fancy, and the 
judgment is íhocked without any thing to refrefu 
the imagination. It looks as if the author had 
dropped down from the moon't without any know
 
ledge of the general nature of this globe, of the 
general nature of its inhabitants, without the leaft 
acquaintance with the affairs of this country. G 0- 
vernor Pownal has handled the falTIe fubjea. To 
do him juft:ice, he trcats it upon far more rational 
principles of lþeculation; and n1uch n10re like a 
man of bufinefs. lie thinks (erroneoufly, I con- 
ceive; but he does think) that our legiílative rights 
are incomplete without fuch a reprefentation. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that he endeavours bJ: every 
means to obtain it. X ot like our author, who is 
always on velvet, he is aware of fome difficulties; 
and he propofes fome folutions. But nature is too 
hard for both thefe authors; and AnlCrica is, and 
ever will be, without aétual reprefentation in the 
houfe of commons; nor will any n1inifter be wild 
enough even to propofe fuch a reprefentation in 
padiarnent; however he Inay chooie to throw out 
that 
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that projeEt, together with others equally far from 
his real opinions and remote fr0111 his defigns, 
n1erely to fall in with the different views, and 
captivate the affeéì:ions, of different forts of men. 
\Vhether thefe prqjeéls arife froll1 the author's 
real political principles, or are only brought out in 
fubfervience to his political views, they c01npofc 
the whole of any thing that is like precife and de- 
finite, which the author has given us to expeét 
from that adminiítration which is fo lunch the 
fubjeEt of his praifes and prayers. As to his gene- 
ral propofitions. that "there is a deal of difl<'r- 
c, cnce hetween impoffibilities and great ùjfficul- 
" ties;" that "a great fchelne cannot be carried, 
" unlefs n1ade the bu1Ìnefs of fucccffi,'c adn1Ïni- 
" ftrations;" that " virtuous and able men are 
" the fitteft to fenTe their country;" all this I look 
on as no lllore than 1'0 Inuch rubblc to fill up the 
tÌ)aces between the regular llmfonry. Pretty 111uch 
in the 1iunc light I cannot forbear confidering hi
 
detached obfervations on comn1erce; fuch as, that 
>II: "the fyften1 for colony regulations would ue 
h very fimple, and mutually beneficial to Great 
" Britain and her colonies, if the old navigation 
" laws were adhereJ to." That" the tran1þorta- 
., tion fhould be in all cafes in fhip:; belongin
 to 
" Britifh fubjeEts." That" ('ven Britifh ihips 
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,- fllould 
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" fhould not be generally received into the colònies 
" from any part of Europe, except the dominions 
" of Great Britain." That" it is unreafonable 
" that corn and fuch like produas fhould be re- 
" ftrained to come firft to a Britifh port." \Vhat 
do all thefe fine obfervations fignify? Some of them 
condemn as ill praétices, things that were never 
praétifed at all. Some recon1mend to be done, 
things that always have been done. Others in- 
deed convey, though obliquely and loofely, fame 
infinuations highly dangerous to our commerce. 
If I could prevail on myfelf to think the author 
meant to ground any praétice upon thefe general 
propofitions, I fhould think it very neceífary to aik 
a few queftions about forne of thenl. for inftance, 
what does he mean by talking of an adherence to 
the old navigation laws? does he mean, that th
 
particular law, 12 Car. II. c. 19, commonly called 
" The Aét of Navigation," is to be adhered to, 
and that the feveral fubfequent additions, amend- 
ments, and exceptions, ought to be all repealed? 
If fo, he will make a ftrange havock in the whole 
fyftem of our trade laws, which have been univer- 
fally ackno\vledged to be full as well founded in 
the alterations and exceptions, as the aét of Charles 
the Second in the original provifions; and to pur- 
fue full as wifely the great end of that very poli- 
tick law, the increaie of the Britiíh navigation. 
I fancy the writer could hardly propoíe any thing 
In ore 
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Jnore alarming to thofe immediately interefted in 
that navigation than luch a repeal. If he does not 
Inean this, he has got no farther tha n a nugatory 
propofition, which nobodv can contradia, and fur 
which no man is the wÍiel'. 
That " the regulations for the colony trade 
U would be few and fimple if the old na\-igation- 
" laws were adhered to," I utterly deny as a faEL 
That they ought to be fo, founds well enough; 
but this propofition is of the fiune nugatory nature 
with fome of the former. The regulations for 
the colony trade ought not to be 1110re nor fewcr, 
nor more nor lets complex, than the occafion re- 
quires. .And, as that trade is in a great meafure a 
fyftem of art and reftriRion, they can neither be 
few nor fimple. It is true, that the very principle 
may be deftroyed, by muhiplying to excels the 
means of fecuring it. Kever did a minifter de- 
part more from the author's ideas of fimplicity, or 
morc embarrafs the trade of 
\merica with the 
multiplicity and intricacy of rcgulations anù or- 
dinances, than his hoafted minifter of 1,6-1-. That 
minitter feemed to be poffeífeù with fomething, 
hardly {hort of a rage, for regulation and reftric- 
tion. lIe had fo multiplied bonds, certificates, 
nffidavits, warrants, fufferances, and cockets; had 
fupported them with fuch leverc pcnalties, and ex- 
tended thcm without the leaft confideration of cir- 
VOL. II. L cUlnftances 
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cumftances to fo Inany objcEts, that, had they all 
continued in thcir original force, commerce nluf1. 
lþecdily have expired under them. Some of them, 
the miniftry which gave them birth was obliged 
to deft:roy: with their own hand they figncd the 
condemnation of their own regulations; confeffing 
in fo llHtny words, in the preamble of their aft of 
the 5th Gco. III. that fomc of theie regulations had 
laidanllIlJlCce.!fàr!} rejìraint 011 the trade and corrçf 
pOJ/dcnce q{ his l:Iqjcjìy"s AlJlericflJl.(uljclts. This., 
in that n1Ìnift:ry, 'HIS a candid confeffion of a mif
 
take: but every alteration Blade in thofe regula- 
tions by their fuccdfor8 is to be the efleét of envy, 
and American miÜ'eprefentation. So nI11ch for 
the author"s fimplicity in regulation. 
I have now gone through all which I think im.. 
luediatcly eífential in the author's idea of war, of 
peace, of the comparative ftates of England and 
l"rance, of our aétual fituation; in his prqjeas of 
æcononlY, of finance, of comlnerce, and of con... 
ftitutional improvelnent. There remains nothing 
now to be confidered, except his heavy cenfures 
upon the adlllÍnift:ration which \vas formed in 
1765; which is cOlluTIonly known by the name of 
the 
Iarquis of Uockinghanl"s adminiftration, as 
the adminiftration which preceded it is by that of 
l\Ir. Grenville. Thefe cenfures relate chiefly to 
three heads: 1. To the repeal of the Anlerican 
ftam p 


" 
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Ramp aét. 2. To the con1mercial regulations then 
made. 3. To the courfe of foreign negotiations 
during that 1hort period. 
..A. perfon who knew nothing of publick affairs 
but fi'om the writings of this author would be led 
to conclude, that, at the time of the change in 
June 1765, fOlne well-digefted fyftem of admini- 
ttration, founded in national i1:rength, and in the 
affeétions of the people, proceeding in all points 
with the Inoft reverential and tender regard to the 
laws, and purfuing with equal wifdonl and fuccefs 
every thing which could tend to the internal prof- 
perity, and to the extérnal honour and dignity of 
this country, had been all at once fubverted, by 
an irruption of a fort of wild, licentious, unprin- 
cipled invaders, who .wantonly, and with a bar- 
barous rage, had defaced a thoufand fair IDonu. 
Inents of the conflitutional and political íkill of their 
predecefiòrs. It is natural indeed that this author 
1hould have fome di{]ike to the adminiítration 
.which was formed in 1763. Its views in mofi 
things were different from thofe of his friends.; in 
fome, altogether oppofite to them. It is imp0ffible 
that both of the1e adminiítrations fhould be the 
objeéts of publick cfteeln. Their different princi... 
pies compofe fome of the ftrongeft political lines 
which difcriminate the parties even now fubfifting 
amongft us. The miniíten
 of 1764 arc not in- 
deed fullowcd by \ cry many in their opp01ìtion: 
L 
 Jet 
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yet a large part of the people l10W in office enter-- 
tain, or pretend to entertain, fentiments entirely 
conformable to thcirs; w hilft lon1e of the fonller 
colleagues of {he minifi:ry \\-hich was formed in 
1 ï65, however they may have aùandoncd the con" 
nexion, and contradiEted by their conduEt the 
principles of thcir formcr friends, pretend, on 
their parts, fiill to adhere to the filmc ma
in1s. 
All the leffer divifions, ,d1Ïch arc indeed rather 
n
unes of }1erfonal attachment than of party dif- 
tiuEtion, fall in with the one or the other of thefe 
leading parties. 
I intend to fiate, as fhortly as I mn aùle, the ge- 
neral condition of publick affairs, and the difpofi- 
tion of the lllinds of men, at the time of the r
- 
lnarkable change of fyftenl in 1 ïG5. 'I'he readcr 
will have thereby a nlore diÜillél yiew of the com.. 
parative Inerits of thele feveral plans, and will re.. 
ceive more ÜltisfaRion concerning the ground and 
reafon of the meafures which" cre then purfued, 
than, I believe, cun be derived froIll the pcrufal of 
thofe partial reprcfentations contained in the State 
of th
 K ation, and the other "ritings of thofe 
who have continued, for now near three years, in 
the undifturbed pofièfiìon of the prefs. This will, 
I hope, be fome apology for my dwelling a little on 
this part of the fubjeét. 
On the refignation of the Earl of Bute, in } 763, 
our affairs had been delivered into the hands of 
three 
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three minifters of his rccommendãtion; :\Ir, Gren- 
\tille, the Earl of EgrenlOnt, and the Earl of IIa... 
lifax. This arrangcment, notwithHanding the re
 
tirelnent of l.ord Bute, announced to the publick 
a continuance of the fame uleafures; nor was 
there 1110re rca1òn to e:\.peét a change fron1 the 
death of the Earl of Egremont. The Earl of 
Sand" ich fupplied his place. The DUhe of Bed- 
ford, and the gentlemen who a
 in that COllllcxion, 
and whofe general charaEtcr and politicks were 
fufficiently underfiood, added to the Ürength of 
the Ininiftry, without nlaking any alteration in 
their plan of condua. Such was the conftitution 
of the miniHry ",,-I1Ìch was changcù in 1765. 
As to their politicks, the principles of the peace 
of Paris governed in foreign affairs. In domeÜ:ick, 
the fame fcherne prevailed, of contradifting the 
opinions, anù difgracing moft of the pcrfons, who 
had bcen countenanced and employed in the late 
reign. The inclinations of the people were little 
attended to; and a di1Ì)ofitioll to the ufe of for- 
cible methods ran through the whole tcnour of 
adminift:ration. The nation in general was unea(y 
and difi
ltisficd. Sober men fa.w caufes for it, in 
the confiitution of the n1ini1ìry and the conduét 
of thc miniitcrs. The minit1:ers, who have ufually 
f;1 íhort mcthod on fuch occafions, attributed their 
un popularity wholly to the efforts of faél:ion. 
Ilowe\cr thi.5 might Lc, the licentiou1Ìlcfs and tn.. 
L 3 U1ultS 
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mults of the common people, and the contempt of 
government, of which our author fo often and fo 
bitterly complains, as owing to the n1i1ìnanage
 
ment of the fubfequent adminiftrations, had at no 
time ritcn to a greater or more dangerous height. 
The meafurcs taken to fuppre(,; that fpirit were as 
violent and licentiou5 as the fpirit itfelf; injudici- 
ous, precipItate, and fome of them illegal. Illftead 
of allaying, they tended infinitely to inflame the 
diftemper; a.nd whoever will be at the leaft pCJ.ins 
to examine, will find thofe meafures, not only the 
caufes of the tun1ults which then prevailed, uut 
the real fources of almoft all the diforùers which 
have arifen fince that time. l\lore intent on mak- 
ing a viétim to party than an example of juftice, 
they blundered in the method of purfuing their 
vengeance. By this means a difcovery was made 
of many praaices, comrnon indeed in the office 
of fecretary of ftate, uu,t wholly repugnant to our 
laws, and the genius of the Engli1h conftitution. 
()ne of the worft of thele was, the \\"anton a n<\ 
indifcriminate fcizure of papers, even in cafes. 
where the fafety of the ftate was not pretended in 
jnftification of fo harfh a proceeding. The tem.. 
vel' of the n1Íniftry had excited a jcaloufy, \\ hich 
Jnadc the people Inore than cOlnmonly vigilant 
concerning every power which was cxercifed by 
government. The abufe, however fanétioned by 
cuftom, was eyidcnt; but the u1Ìniftry, inftcad of 
refting 
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refting in a prudent inaEìivity, or (what would 
have been ftill 1110re prudent) taking the lead, iu 
quieting the minds of the people, and afcertaining 
the law upon thofe delicate points, n]ade ufè of the 
wholc influence of governlIlent to prev'ent a par- 
liamentary rcfolution againft thefe praétices of of- 
fice. ...\.nd left the colourablc reafolls, offcred in 
argument againit this parliamentary procedure) 
flIould b
 miuaken for the real Inotives of their 
conduét, all the advantage of privilege, all the arts 
and fineff'es of pleading, and great fums of publick 
nlolley were lavifhed, to prevent any decifion upon 
thofe praétices in the courts of jufiice. In the 
mean time, in order to 'weaken, fince they could 
not immediately deftroy, the liberty of the prefs, 
the privilege of parliament was voted away in aU 
accufations for a feditious libel. The freedonl of 
debate in parliament itfeIf was no lefs menaced. 
Officers of the army, of long and merìtorious fer
 
"ice, and of finall fortunes, were chofen as viEtims 
for a finglc votc, by an exertion of lJlinifierial 
power, whìch had been vcry rarely urcd, and ,'rhich 
is extremely UI
uft, as depriving mcn not only of 
a place, but a profcffion, and is indeed of the' 
l.noft pernicious example both in a civil and a n1Ï... 
litary light. . · 
'Vhilft all thin g s were manaO'ed at homc 'with 
1:"\ 
fllCh a fpirit of diforderly dciþotiiìn; abroad there 
\\,:
.s a I;>roportionable abaten1ent of all fpirit. Some 
L 4 Qr 
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of our moft juft and valuable claims were in a 
manner abandoned. This indeed feemed not very 
inconfifient conduét in the rninifters who had made 
the treaty of Paris. 'Vith regard to our domefiick 
affairs, there was no "
ant of induftry; but there 
was a great deficiency of temper and judgment, 
and rnanly cOlnprchenfion of the publick intereft. 
The nation certainly wanted relief: and govern- 
ment attempted to adlninifter it. Two ways were 
principally chofen for this great purpofe. The 
firft by regulation; the fecond by new funds of 
revenue. Agreeably to this plan, a new naval 
eftabliihment was fornled at a good deal of ex- 
pence, and to little effeét, to aid in the colleétion 
of the cuftoms. Regulation was added to regu- 
lation; and the ftriéteft and rnoft unreferved or- 
ders were given, for a prevention of all contra- 
band trade here, and in every part of ..\merica. 
A teafing cuftOln-houfe, and a Inultiplìcity of per- 
plexing regulations, ever have, and ever will ap- 
pear, the 111after-piece of finance to people of nar- 
row views; as a paper againft fmuggling, and the 
importation of French finery, never fails of fur
 
nifhing a very popular column in a newfpaper. 
The greatcft part of there regulations were made 
for Alnerica; and they fell 1'0 indifcrilllinately on 
aU forts of contraband, or fuppofed contraband, 
that fome of the n10ft valuable branches of trade 
were driyen violently frOtH our ports; which 
cauièd 
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caufcd an univerfal confternation throughout the 
colonies. Every part of the trade was infinitely 
diftreffed by them. l\Ien of war now for the firft 
time, armeù with regular cOllllniHions of cuftOln- 
houte officers, inveftcd the coafts, and gave to the 
collcétion of revenue the air of hoft:ile contribu- 
tion. About the fame time that thefe regulati
ns 
feemed to threaten the dcftruétion of the only 
trade from wllencc the plantations derived any 
fpecie, an aB: was made, putting a ftop to the fu- 
ture emiffion of paper currency, which ulèd to 
fupply its place among them. IIand in hand with 
this went another aEt, for obliging the colonies to 
provide quarters for foldiers. Inft:antly followed 
another law, for levying throughout all America. 
ne,,' port duties, upon a vaft variety of commodi- 
ties of their confumption, and fome of which lay 
heavy upon oujeéts neceffary for their trade and 
fiíhery. Immediately upon the heds of there, 
and amidíi the unealinels and confufion produced 
by a crowù of new impolitions and regulations, 
fome good, fome evil, fOlne doubtful, all crude 
and ill-confidered, came another aEt, for impofing 
an univerfal ftamp duty on the colonies; and this 
was declared to be little more than an experiulCnt, - 
and a foundation of future revcnuc. To rendcr 
thele proceedin g s the nlore irritatinn' to the colo- 

 
nies, the principal argument ufcd in favour of their 
abjlity to pay fuch duties was the liberality of the 
gran 15 
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grants of their affemblies during the late war. 
Kever could any argulncnt be nlore infulting and 
tnortifying to a p
ople habituated to the granting 
of their own money. 
Taxes for the purpofe of raifing revenue had 
hitherto been fparingly attempted in Alnerica. 
1Vithout ever doubting the extent of its lawful 
power, parlianlent always doubted the propriety 
of fuch impofitions. And the Americans on their 
part never thought of contefting a right by which 
they were fo little affeétcd. Their affemblies in 
the rnain anfwered all the pnrpofes neceffary to 
the internal æconomy of a free people, and pro- 
vided for all the exigencies of government which 
Rrofe amongft then1felves. In the midft of that 
happy enjoyment, they never thought of critically 
fettJing the exaEt limits of a power, whiçh was 
Ilece:!fary to their union, their fafety, their equa- 
lity, and even their liberty. Thus the two very 
difficult points, fuperiority in the prcfiding Hate, 
and freedom in the fubordinate, were on the whole. 
fufficient1y, that is, praétically, reconciled; with- 
out acritatinO' thofe vexatious queft:ions, which in 
ü r- 
truth rather belong to metaphyficks than politicks, 
anù "hich can never be mo\'ed without íhaking 
the foundations of the beft g0vernments that Imye 
ever been conftitutüd by human wifdom. 13y this. 
111eafure was let loofe that dangerous fpirit of dif:' 
(luifition, not in the coolncfs of philofuphical in- 
q ulry, 
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quiry, but inflamed with all the paffions of an 
haughty rcfentful people, who thought themfelves 
deeply injured, and that they wcre contending for 
every thing that was valuable ill the world. 
In England, our 111Ïllifters went on without the 
leaft attention to thefe alarming difpofitions; juft 
as if they were doing the nloft connnon things in 
the 1llOft ufual way, and among a people not only 
paffive but plcafed. They took no one ftep to di- 
vei"t the dangerous fpirit which Legan even then to 
appear in the colonies, to cornpromife with it, to 
Inollity it, or to fuLdue it. :K 0 new arrangeluents 
were llulde in civil governnlent; no new powers or 
inftruétions were given to govern ours ; no augmen- 
tation was nlaùe, or new difpofition, of forces. 
Never ,vas fo critical a rneafure purfued with fo 
little provifion agaillft its neceífary confequences. 
As if all cornnlOll prudence had abandoncd the 
lninifters, and as if they nleant to plunge thenl- 
felvcs and us headlong into that gulph which 
flood gaping before them; by giving a year"s no- 
tice of the projcét of their ftamp-aét, they allowed 
time for all the dilcontents of that country to 
fcfter and come to a head, and for all the arrange- 
ments which faétious n1en could make towards an 
opp.ofition to the law. At the fa1lle tiu1e they care
 
fully concealed from the eye of parliament thofe 
rcmonftrances which they had aélually received; 
and which in the ftrongeft manner indicated the 
difcontcnt 
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difcontcnt of fome of the colonies, and the confc- 
quences which might be expeEted; they concealed 
them, even in defiance of an order of council, 
that they ihould be laid before parliament. Thus, 
by concealing the true ftate of the cafe, they ren- 
dercd the wifdom of the nation as improvident as 
their own temerity, either in preventing or guard
 
ing againft the rnifchief. It has indeed, from the 
beginning to this hour, been the uniform policy of 
this fet of men, in order, at any hazard to obtain 
a prefent credit, to prop01e whatever might be 
pleafing, as attended with no difficulty; and after- 
wards to throw all the difappointment of the wild 
expett:ations they had raifed, upon thoíe who have 
the hard taík of freeing the publick from the con
 
fequences of their pernicious projeé1:s. 
\', 'hilft the commcrce and tranquillity of the 
whole empire were íhaken in this manner, our af- 
fairs grcw ftill more diftraél:ed by the internal dif- 
1enfions of our minifters. Treachery and ingra- 
titude was charged from one fide.; defpotifìu and 
tyranny frOln the other; the vertigo of the re
 
gency bill; the awkward reception of the filk biU 
in the houfe of COlJunons, and the inconiidcrate 
and abrupt rejeétion of it in the houie of lords; 
the fìrange and violent tumults which arote in 
confequence, and which were rendered more fe- 
rious, by being charged by the minifters upon onc 
another; the report- of a grots and brutal treat- 
lnent 


". 
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rnent of the -, by a n1Ïnifier at the fatne time 
odious to the people; all confpired to leave the 
publick, at the clofe of the fcffion of ] 765, in as 
critical anù perilous a fituation, as ever the nation 
was, or could be, in a tinle when fhe was not im- 
mediately threatened by her neighbours. 
I t was at this time, and in thefe circumfta nces, 
that a new adminiiiration was formed. Protèffing 
evcn indufirioufJy, in this publick Inatter, to avoid 
anecdotes; I fay nothing of thoie famous recon- 
ciliations and quarrels, which weakened the body 
that ihould have been the natural fupport of this 
adminifiration. I. run no rifk in afiinning, that, 
furrounded as they were \\ ith difficulties of every 
fþecies, nothing but the ftrongeft and 1110ft uncor- 
rupt feaic of their duty to the puulick could have 
prcvailed upon fOlnc of the perfons who compofèd 
it to undertake the king"s bufine1s at fuch a time. 
Their prcceding charaéter, their meafures while in 
power, and the fubfequent conduét of Inany of 
them, I think, lcave no room to charge this affer- 
tion to tlattcry. IIaving undertaken the common- 
wealth, what renlained for them to do? to piece 
their conduét upon the brokcn chain of furmcr 
nleafures? If they had been fo incliued, the ruin- 
ous nature of thofe nleafures, which began inftantly 
to appear, would not have pennitted it. Scarcely 
had they entered into office, when letters arrived 
from all parts of ..\rnerica, making loud complaints, 
backed 
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backed by ftrong rcafons, againft feveral of the prin.. 
cipal regulations of the late n1Ìniftry, as threaten.. 
ing deftruEtion to Inany valuable branches of COl11- 
mercer Thefe were attended with repreftmtêltion3 
fr0111 luany nIefchants anò capital rnanufaétllrers at 
home, who had aU their interefts involved in the' 
fupport of lawful trade, and in the fuppreffion of 
every fort of contraband. 'rhiHi the1e things were 
under confideration. that conflagration blazed out 
at once in North All1crica, an univerfal difobe.. 
dience, and open refiftance to the fiamp aft; and, 
in confequence, an unive'rfal ftop to the courfe of 
juftice, and to traòe and navigation, throughout 
that great important country; an interval during 
,,'hich the trading intereft of England lay undel# 
the ll10ft dreadful an
iety which it ever felt. 
The repeal of that aél:was propoièJ. It was much 
too ferious a meafure, and attended with too many 
difficulties upon every fide, for the then n1inifiry 
to have undertaken it, as forne paltry writers have 
afferted, fr0111 envy and dií1ike to their predeccf... 
10rs in office. As little could it be owing to per... 
tonal cowardice, and dread of confequences to 
themfelves. l\linifters, tiu1orous fron1 their at- 
tachn1ent to place and power, WIll fear rnore from 
the confequences of one court intrigue, than frOln 
a thouiand difficulties to the comn1erce and credit 
of their country by difturLances at three thoufànd 
D1iles diilancc. froul which of thefe the minificrs 
had 
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had 'moft to apprehend at that tilne, is known, I 
prefume, uni"erfally. Nor did they take that re... 
folution from a want of the fulleft fenfe of the in- 
convehiences which muft neceffarily attend a mea. 
fure of conceffion from the fovereign to the fub- 
jeét. That it nluft increafe the infolence of the 
Inutinous fpirits in America, was but too obvious. 
Ko great n1eafure indeed, at a very difficult crifis, 
can be purfued, which is not attended with fome 
mifchief; none but conceited pretenders in publick 
Lufinefs will hold any other language: and none 
but weak and unexperienced men will believe 
them, if they fhould. If we were found in fuch a. 
crifis, let thofe whofe bold tlefigns, and whofe de- 
feétive arrangements, brought us into it, anfwer 
for the confequences. The bufincfs of the then 
Ininiftry evidently 'was, to take fueh fteps, not as 
the withes of our author, or as their own willies 
diaatcd, but as the bad fituation which their 
prcdeceffors had left them abfolutely required. 
The difobcdicnce to this aét was univerfal 
throughout J. \merica; nothing, it" as evident, but 
the fending a very {hong military, backed by a 
very ft:rong naval force, would rcduce the Ü
ditious 
to obedience. To fend it to one town, would not 
be fufficient; every province of .AnlCrica 11luft be 
traverfed, and muft be fubdued. I do not enter- 
tain the lcan doubt but this could be done. ,r e 
might, I think, without Bluch diffiçulty have dc- 
íiroved 
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firoved our colonies. This deftruEtion miO'ot Lé' 

 ð 
effeéted, probably in a year, or in two at the ut
 
moft:. If the queftion was upon a foreign nation; 
'where every fuccefsful ftroke adds to your own 
power, and takes from that of a rival, a juft war 
,vith fuch a certain fuperiority would be undoubt 
 
edIy an adviÜ
able meaiùre. But jour million of 
debt due to our Inerchants, the total ce1fation of a 
trade annually worthLfollr millioJllnore, a large fo- 
reign traffick, rnuch home man ufaEture, a very ca
 
pital immediate revenue arifing fronl colony im- 
ports, indeed the produce of everyone of our re
 
venues greatly depending on this trade, all thefe 
were very \veighty acculllulated confiderations, at 
leaft weB to be \\ cighed, before that fword was 
dranTn, which even Ly its viéìories n1uft produce' 
all the evil effeas of the greateft national dcfeat
 
lIow publick credit nmft have fuffcred, I need not 
fay. If the condition of the nation, at the clore 
of our foreign war, was what this author reprc- 
fents it, fuch a civil war would have been a Lad 
couch on which to repofe our wearied virtue. l'ar 
from being able to have entered into new plans of 
æconomy, we Inuit have launched into a new fea, 
I fear a boundlefs rea, of ex pence. Such an addi- 
tion of debt, with fuch a diminution of revenue 
and trade, would have left us in no want of a State 
f!f the 4ValÏOJl to aggra\"ate the picture of our dif- 
treífes. 


OUf 
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Our trade felt this to its vitals; and our then 
minift:ers were not afhamed to fay, that they fym- 
pathized with the feelings of our merchants. The 
univerfal alarIn of the whole trading body of Eng- 
Iand will never be laughed at by them as an ill- 
grounded or a pretended panick. The univerfal 
defire of that body will ahvays have great weight 
with them in every confideration conneéted with 
COlnmerce; neither ought the opinion of that body 
to be flighted (notwithftanding the contemptuous 
and indecent language of this author and his aífo- 
ciates) in any confideration whatfoever of revenue. 
Nothing amongft us is more quickly or deeply af- 
feéted by taxes of any kind than trade; and if an 
American tax was a real relief to England, no part 
of the community would be fooner, or 1110re lna- 
terially relieved by it than our Ipcrchants. But 
they well know that the trade of England muft be 
nlOre burthcned by one penny raifed in America, 
than by three in .England; and if that penny be 
raif(
d with the uneafinefs, the difcontent, and the 
con fufion of America, Inore than by ten. 
If the opinion and willi of the landed intereft: is 
a motive, and it is a fair and juft one, for taking 
away a real and large revenue, the defire of the 
trading intereft of England, ought to be a juft 
ground for taking a,,-ay a tax, of little better than 
fpeculation, which was to be coHeRed by a war, 
which was to be kept up with thc perpetual dif- 
VOL. II. 
r content 
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content of thoíe who were to ùe affeélcd by it, and 
the value of whofe produce, even after the ordillåry 
chargcs of colleRion, was very uncertain :1(<; after 
the e.l'traordinary, the dearcfl purchaied revenue 
that ever was Blade by any nation. 
Thefe were fonle of the 1110tives drawn {rool 
principles of convenience for that repeal. "'hen 
the objeét came to bc 1110re narrowly iniþeEtecl, 
every motive concurred. Theie colonies were 
evidently founded in fubíervience to the commerce 
of Great Britain. From this principle, the whole 
fyfteln of our laws concerning them became a fyf- 
ten1 of reftriaion. "'\ double monopoly was ef- 
tablifhed on the part of the parent country; 1. A 
monopoly of their whole import, which is to be 
altogether frOlll Great Britain; 2. A Inonopoly of 
all their export, which is to be no where but to 
(ì-reat Britain, as far as it can ièrve any purpoie 
here. On the faIDe idea it was contrived that they 
fhould fend all their produéts to us raw, and in 
their firit ftate; and that they fbould take every 
thing fronl us in the lail ft-age of mallufaéture. 
'Vere ever a peoplc under fnch circun1ftances, 


· It is oLfervable, that the partifans of American taxation, 
whf'n they have a mind to reprefent this tax as wonderfully be- 
neficial to England, ftate it as worth Æ.IOO,OOO a year; when 
they are to reprefent it as very light on the Americans, it 
dwindles to Æ.Go,ooO. Illdcf"d it is very difficult to comput
 
wbat its produce might have been. 


that 
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that is, a people who were to export raw, and to 
receive Inanufaétured, and this, not a few luxuri- 
ous articles, bu t all articles, even to thofe of the 
groffeft:, mott vu]gar, and neceffary confumption, 
a people who were in the hands of a gencral mo- 
nopolift, were cver fuch a people fufpeéìed of a 
poffibility of becoming a juft objeét of revenue? 
All the ends of their foundation n1uft be fuppofed 
utterly contradiéted before they could become 
fuch an objeét. Every trade-law we have made 
muft have been eluded, and become ufèlefs, be- 
fore they could be in fuch a condition. 
The partifans of the new fyftem, who, on moft 
occafions take credit for full as lnuch knowledge 
as they pofi'ef,;, think proper on this occafion to 
counterfeit an extraordinary degree of ignorance, 
and in confèquence of it to affert"', "that the ba- 
" lance (between the colonies and Great Britain) 
" is unknown, and that no important condufion 
" can be drawn from premifes fo very uncertain." 
N ow to what can this ignorance be owing? were 
the navigation laws Inade, that this balance fhould 
be unknown? is it frOln the courfe of exchange 
that it is unknown, which all the world knows to 
be greatly and perpetually againft the colonies? is 
it from the doubtful nature of the trade we carry 
011 with the colonies? are not thefe fchemifis well 
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apprized, that the colonifts, particularly thofe ur 
the northern provinces, import more froln G feat 
Britain, tcn timcs lllOrc, than they fend in return 
to us? that a great part of their foreign balance 
is, and ll1uft be remitted to London? I í1mll be 
rcady to adn1Ìt that the colonies ought to be taxed 
to the revenues of this country, whcn I know that 
they are out of debt to its COllllncrce. This au- 
thor will furnifh fome ground to his theories, and 
comn1unicate a difcovery to the publick, if he can 
:thew this by any Inedimn. But he tells us, that * 
" their feas are covered with fhips, and their ri- 
" vers floating with conl111crce." This is true. 
But it is with Oilr fhips that thde feas are covered; 
and their rivers float with Eritiih con1merce, The 
American luerchants are our faEtors; all in reality, 
llloft even in name. The Americans trade, navi- 
gate, cultivate, "ith Englifh capitals; to their own 
advantage, to be fure; for without theie capitals 
their ploughs would be ftopped, and thcir iliips 
wind-bound. But he ,,,ho fllrnifllCs the capital 
JllUft, on the ,,,hole, be tl1C' perfon principally be- 
nefitteù; the pcrfon who works upon it profits on 
his part too; Lut he profits in a fubordinate way, 
as our colonies ùo; that is, as the icrvant of a wife 
and indulgent mafter, and no othen\i1c. "
e have 
aU, except the peculium; without \\ hich, even 
flaves will not labour. 


... Coufidcrations, p. ï9. 
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If the author"s principles, which are the com- 
fi10n notions, be right, that the price of our nla- 
nufaéturcs is fo greatly enhanced by our taxes; 
then the Alnericans already pay in that way a íhare 
of our impofitions. lIe is not a111amed to a1fert, 
that * "France and China may be faid, on the 
" fame principle, to Lear a part of our charges, for 
cc they confume our cOl1unodities," ,r as ever 
fuch a method of reafoning heard of? Do not the 
laws abfolutely confine the colonies to buy from 
us, whether foreign nations fèll cheaper or not? 
On what other idea are all our prohibitions, regu.. 
lations, guards, penalties, and forfeitures, framed? 
To fecure to us, not a cOlnlnercial preference, 
which ftands in need of no penalties to enforce it; 
it finds its own way; but to fecure to us a trade, 
which is a creature of law and inftitution. 'Vhat 
has this to do with the principles of a foreign trade, 
which is under no monopoly, and in which we 
cannot raife the pricc of our goods, without ha.- 
zarùing the demand for thCln? None but th
 au. 
thors of f uch nlCafures could evcr think of making 
ufe of fuch arguments. 
'Vhoever goes about to reafon on any part Ot 
the policy of this country with regard to Ameri- 
ca, upon the lIlere abftraét principles of govern- 
n
en
 or even upon thofc of our own ancient cOI\- 


· Confiderations, p, 74. 
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ftituttOI\ 
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ititution, will be often mifled, Thofe who refort for 
arguments to the moft refpeétable authorities, an
 
cient or modern, or reft upon the cleareft n1axims, 
drawn fron1 the experience of other 1tates and en1- 
pires, will be liable to the greateft errours irnagi- 
nable. The objea is wholly new in the world. It 
is fingular: it is grown up to this lnagnitude and 
importance within the menlory of man; nothing 
in hiftory is parallel to it. All the reafonings 
about it, that are likely to be at all folid, muft be 
drawn frol11 its aétual circumftances. In this new 
fyftelll a principle of comn1erce, of artificial com- 
luerce, muft predominate. This cOlnmerce mua 
be fecured by a multitude of reftraints very alien 
frOl11 the fpirit of liberty; and a powerful autho- 
rity muft refide in the principal ftate, in order to 
enforce them. But the people who are to be the 
fubjeéts of thefe reft:raints are defcendants of Eng- 
lif11111en; and of an high and free fpirit. To hold 
over thCl11 a government made up of nothing but 
reftraints and penalties, and taxes in the granting 
of which they can have no fhare, will neither be 
wife nor long praéticable. People 111uft be govern- 
ed in a manner agreeable to their tel11per and dif- 
pofition; and men of free charaéter and fpirit nluft 
be ruled with, at leaft, fome condefcenfion to this 
fpirit and this charaéter. The Britiíh colonift 1l1Uft 
fee 10mething which will difiinguiíh him from the 
colonifts of other nations. 


Thofe 
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. 
Thofe reafonings, which infer from the many 
reftraints under which we have already laid Ame
 
rica, to our right to lay it under ftill more, and in- 
deed under all n1anner of reftraints, are condufive; 
condufive as to right; b t the very reverfe as to 
policy and praétice, 'Ye ought rather to infer 
from our having laid the colonies under Inany re.. 
ftraints, that it is reafonable to con1penfate them 
by every indulgence that can by any means be re- 
conciled to our intereft. 'Ve have a great empire 
to rule, con1poièd of a vaft mafs of heterogeneous 
governments, all more or lefs free and popular in 
their forms, all to be kept in peace, and kept out 
of conf piracy, with one another, all to ùe held in 
fubordination to this country; while the fpirit of 
an extenfive and intricate and trading intereft per- 
vades the whole, always qualifying, and often con- 
trolling, every general idea of conttitution and go- 
vernment. It is a great and difficult objeét; and 
I willi we may poífefs wifdOln and temper enough 
to Inanage it as we ought. Its importance is in- 
finite. I believe the reader will be ftruck, as I have 
been, with one fingular faR. In the year 1704, 
but fixty-five years ago, the whole trade with our 
plantations was but a few thoufand pounds more 
in the export article, and a third leis in the import, 
than that \\'hich we now carryon with the fingle 
iflaud of Jamaica: 
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Total 
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Total Englifu plantations 
in 1704, 
 
Jamaica, 1767, 


Exports. 
cE. 
483,
65 
467,681 


Imports
 
Æ. 
814,491 
- 1,!243,7-1-2 


From the fanle information I fiQd that our deal- 
ing with moft of the European nations is but little 
jncreafed; thefe nations have been pretty 111uch 
at a ftand fince that time; and we have rivals if\ 
their trad
. This colony intercour1è is a new 
world of commerce in a manner created; it ftands 
upon principles of hs own; principles hardly 'worth 
endangering for any little confideration of extorted 
revenue
 
The reader fees, that I do not enter [0 fully into 
this matter as oLvioufly I n1ight. I have already 
heen led into greater lengths than I intended. It 
is enough to fay, that before the minifters of 1765 
had determined to prop01e the repeal of the fiamp 
fiB: in parliament, they had the whole of the .Ame- 
rican conftitution and commerce very fully before 
them. They confidered maturely; they decided 
with wifdol11: let 111e add, with firmnefs. For 
they refolved, as a preliminary to that repeal, to 
a1Tert in the fullefi and leaft equivocal terms the 
unlimited legiflative right of this country over its 
colonies; 
nçl, having done this, to propoÜ
 the 
repeal, on principlcs 1 not of çonfiitutional right, 
but 
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\Jut on thoîe of expediency, of equity, of lenity, 
and of the true interefts prefent and future of that 
greato
jea forwhich alone the colonies were found- 
ed, navigation and commerce. This plan, I tày, 
required an unconln10n degree of finllneís, when 
we confider that fome of thofe perfons who Inight 
be of the greateft ute in promoting the repeal, vio- 
lently \, ithftood the declaratory aét; and they 
who agreed with adminiitration in the principles 
of that law, equally made, as well the reafons on 
which the declaratory aéÌ: itfelf ftood, as thole on 
which it was oppofed, grounds for an oppofition 
to the repeaL 
If the then miniitry refolved firft to declare the 
right, it was not fronl any opinion they entertain
 
ed of its future ufe in regular taxation. 1 heir opi- 
nions were full and declared agaillfi: the ordinary 
nfe of fuch a power. But it was plain, that the 
general reafonings which were employed againft 
that power went direEtly to our ,,, hole legiílative 
right; and one part of it could not be yielded to 
fllCh argunlCnts, without a virtual furrender of all 
the reft. Befides, if that very f pecifick Po\\ er of 
levying money in the colonies were not retained 
fts a tacred truft in the hands of Great Britain (. to 
be ufed, not in the firft inftance for fupply, but in 
the laft exigence for controul), it is ohviuus, that 
the prefiding authority of Great Dritain, as the 
head, the arbitcr 1 and direétor of the whole em- 
pu e, 
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pire, would yaniíh into an empty name, withont 
operation or energy. '"Ïth the habitual exercife 
of f lich a power in the ordinary courfe of fupply
 
no trace of frcedonl could remain to Aluerica. =II: If 
Great Britain were ftripped of this right, every 
principle of unity and fubordination in the empire 
was gone for ever. "'hether all this can be recon- 
ciled in legal fpeculation, is a matter of no confe- 
quence. It is reconciled in policy; and politicks 
ought to be adjufied, not to human reafonings, but 
to hun1an nature; of which the reafon is but a 
part, and by no means thc greateft part. 
}'ounding the repeal on this bafis, it was judged 
proper to lay before parlialnent the whole detail of 
the American affairs, as fully as it had been laid 
before the miniftry then1felves. Ignorance of thoLe 
affairs had mined parliament. Knowledge alone 
could .bring it into the right road. Every paper 
of office was laid upon the table of the two houfes; 


· J do not :here enter into the tJnfatisfaétory difquilition 
cOL1ceruing reprefentation real or prefumed. I only fay, that 
a great people, who have their property, without any referve,. 
in all cafes, difpofed of by another people at an immenfe dif- 
lance from them, will not think themfelves in tlle enjoyment 
of freedom. It will be hard to {hew to tbofe who are in fuch 
a ftate
 which of the ufual parts of the definition or defcrip- 
tion of a free people are applicaLle to them; and it is neither 
plpafallt nor wife to attempt to prove that they ha
e DO right 
to be cOlDprehended in fuch a defcription. 


every 
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very denon1Ìnation of Inel1, either of ...\lnerica, or 
conneEted with it by office, by refidence, by COlll- 
inerce, by intcreft, even by injury; Inen o_f civil 
and nÚlitary capacity, officers of the revenue, mer- 
chants, manufaaurers of every tìJecies, and frOll1 
every town in England, attended at the bar. Such 
evidence never was laid before parliall1Cl1t. If an 
Elnulation aroLe among the 11linifters and nlem- 
bcrs of parliament, as the author rightly obferves*, 
for the repeal of this aft, as well as for the other 
.'egulations, it was not on the confident aífertions, 
the airy fpeculations, or the vain promiíes, of lni- 
nifters, that it arofe. It was the íenfe of parlia- 
ment on the evidence before them. No one fo 
much as fufpefls that tninifterial allurmnents or 
terrours had any fhare in it. 
Our author is very much difpleaLèd, that fo 
much credit was given to the teftÏ1nony of n1er
 
('hants. He has an habit of railing at them; and 
he may, if he pleafes, indulge himfelf in it. It will 
not do great mifchief to that refpeEtable Lct of men. 
The fubftance of their teftiIllony was, that their 
debts in Anlerica were very great: that the... \nle- 
ricans declined to pay theIn, or to renew their or- 
ders, whilft this aét continued: that, under thefe 
circumftances, they de1þaired of the recovery of 
their debts, or tbe renewal of their trade in that 



 P.21. 


country: 
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country: that they apprehended a general failure 
of mercantile credit. The Inanufaéturers depofed 
to the fanle general purpofe, with this addition, 
that many of them had dj{charged feveral of their 
artificers; and, if the law and the refiftance to it 
fuould continue, muft difmifs them all. 
This teftimony is treated with great contempt 
by our author. It n1uft be, I fuppofe, becaufe it 
was contradiéted by the plain nature of things. 
Suppofe then that the merchants had, to gratify 
this author, given a contrary evidence; and had 
d
pofed, that while .America relnained in a ftate 
of refiftance, whilft four lnillion of debt remained 
unpaid, whilft the courie of juftice was fufpended 
for want of [tamped paper, 1'0 that no debt could 
be recovered, whilft there was a total [top to trade., 
becaufe every fhip was fubjeft to feizure for want 
of ftamped clearances, and while the colonies were 
to be declared in rebellion, and fubdued by anned 
force, that in thefe circulnftances they would ftiU 
continue to trade chearfully and fearlefsly as be- 
fore; would not fuch witneffes provoke univerfal 
indignation for their folly ?r their wickednef.s, and 
be deícrvedly hooted from the bar;:II: would any 
human 


· Here the author has a note altogether in his ufual ftrain of 
reafoning; he finds out that fomebody, in the courfe of this 
multifarious e'\"idence, had faid" " that a very confidcrable part 
" of the orders of 1765 tranfmitted from America had bEen af- 
" terwan;ls 
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Jurman faith have given credit to fuch affcrtions? 
The teitimony of the n1erchants was neceffiuy for 
the detail, and to bring the matter home to the 
feeling 


" terwards fufpended, but that in cafe the ftamp aét was re- 
U pealed, thofe orders were to be executed in the prefent year 
" 1766 ;" and that, on the repeal of the ftamp aél, " the ex- 
" ports to the colonies would be at leatt double the value of the 
" exports of the paft year." He then triumphs exceedingly on 
their having fallen /hort of it 011 the ftate of the cllftom-houfe en- 
tries. 1 do not well know what conclufion he draws applicable 
to his pm"pofe, from thefe faas. He does not deny that all 
the orders which came from America fubfequent to the dif. 
turbances of the [tamp aét were on the condition of that 
ad being repealed; and, he does not affert that, notwithftand- 
iug that aél {hould be enforced by a ftrong hand, ftill the orders 
would be executed. Neither does he quite venture to fay that 
this decline of the trade in 1766 was owing to the repeal. 
What does he therefore infer from it, favourable to the en- 
forcement of that law? It only comes to this, and no more; 
thofe merchants, who thought our trade \Voult! be doubled ill 
the fU}Jfequellt year, were miftaken in their fpeculations. So 
that the Cramp aél was not to be repealed unlefs this fpecula- 
tion of theirs was a probable event. But it was not repealed 
in order to double our trade in that year, as every body knows 
(whatever fome merchants might have [aid), but left in that 
year we {hould have no trade at all. The faa is, that, during 
the great('t1: part of the year 1765, that is, until about the 
month of Oéìober, when the accounts of the difiurbances 
came thick upon us, the American trade went on as ufual. 
Hefore this time, the fiamp aé1: could not affed it. After
 
wards, the merchants fell into a great conlte17nation; a gf'ne- 
ral 1tagnation in trade eufuerl. But as foon as it was known 
that the miniftry favoured the repeal of the fiamp aéì, fcveral of 
the 
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feeling of the houfe; as to the general reafons,. 
they fpoke abundantly for themfelves. 
Upon thefe principles was the aét repealed, and 
it 


tIle bolder merchants "entered to execute their orders; ot11ers 
more timid hung back, in this' manner the trade continued in 
a fiate of dreadful flué1:uation between the fears of thole who 
had ventured, for the event of their Loldnefs, and the anxiety 
of thofe whore trade was fufpellderl, until the royal affent was 
finally given to the bill of repeal. That the trade of 1766 
was not eqnal to that of 1765, could not be owing to the re.. 
peal; it afofe from quite different caufes, of which the author 
feems not to be aware: 1ft, Our conquefts during the war had 
laid open the trade of the French and Spanilh Weft Indies to 
our colonies much more largely than they had ever enjoyed 
it; this continued for fome time after the peace; but at length 
it was extremely cOJItraé1:f'd, and in fome places reduced to 
nothing. Such in particular was the ftate of Jamaica. On 
the taking the Havannah all the 1ì:ores of that ißand were 
emptied into that place, which produced unufual orders fol' 
goods, for fupplying their own confumptioll, as well as for 
further fpcculations of trade. Thefe ceafing, the trade flood 
on its own bottom. This is one caufe of the diminißled ex- 
port to Jamaica; and not the childiíh idea of the author, of 
an impoffible contraband from the opening of the ports. 2d, 
The war had brought a great influx of calh into America, for 
the pay and provifion of the troops; and this an unnatural 
increafe of trade; which, as its caufe failed, muft in fom.e 
degree return to its ancient and natural bounds. 3d,. Wheu 
the merchants met from all parts, and compared their ac
 
counts, they were alarmed at the immenfity of the debt due 
to them from America. They found that the Americans had 
over-traded their abilities. And, as they found too that fc- 
,'cral of them were capable of making the fiate of political 
evenb 
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It proùuced all the good eftèét which was expeéted 
frOIn it: quiet was refi:ored; trade generally re- 
turned to its ancient channels; time and Ineans 
were furnifued for the better ftrengthening of go. 
vernment there, as well as for recovering, by ju. 
dicious meafurcs, the affections of the people, had 
that n1iniftry continued, or had a miniftry fucceed. 
cd with diipofitions to hnp;ovc that opportunity. 
Such an adminiíiration did not fucceed, In1tead 
of profiting of that ieafon of tranquillity, in the 
\;ery next year they chofe to return to meafures 
of the very fame nature with thoie which had been 
fo folelunly condemned; though upon a fmaller 
fcale. The etfeéts have been correfpondent. Ame- 
rica is again in diforder; not indeed in the fame 
degree as formerly, nor any thing like it. Such 
good effeRs have attended the repeal of the ft:arnp 
act, that the colonies have aétually paid the taxes; 
and they have fought their redrefs (upon however 
improper principles) not in their own violence, as 


events an excufe for their failure in commercial punétuality, 
many of our merchants in tome degree contraéted their trade 
from that moment. However, it is idle, in fuch an immenfe 
mafs of trade, fo liable to fiuðuation, to infer allY thing from 
fuch a deficiency as one or even two hundred thoufand 
pounds. In 1 ï67, when the difiurballces fubfided,. this defi- 
ciency was made up again. 


formerly; 
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forn1erly ; '*' but in the experienced benignity or 
parliament. They are not eafy indeed, nor ever 
will be 10, under this author's fchemes of taxa- 
tion; but we fee no longer the fame general fury 
and confufion, which attended their refiftance to 
the ftamp aa. The author may rail at the repea
 
and thoie who propofed it, as he pleafes. Thofe 
honeft men fufter all his obloquy with pleafurc, in 
the miùft of the quiet which they have been the 
Ineans of giving to their country; and would 
think his praifes for their pcrfeverance in a perni- 
cious fcherne, a very bad compcnfation for the dif- 
turbance of our peace, and the ruin of our com- 
merce. 'Yhcther the return to the fyftem of 1764, 
for raifing a revenue in An1crica, the difcontents 
which have enfued in confequence of it, the ge- 
neral fufpenfion of the aírernblies in confequcnce 
of thele difcontents, the ufe of the military power, 
and the new and dangerous cornmiffions which 
nOw hang over them, will produce equally good 
effeEts, is greatly to be doubted. Never, I fear, 
will this nation and the colonies fall back upon 
their true center of gravity, and natural point of 
rcpofe, until the ideas of 1766 are refumed, and 
fteadily purfued. 


· The difturLances have been in Botton only; and v.ere 
not in confequence of the late duties. 


As 
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As to the regulations, a great fubjea of the au- 
thor"s accufation, they are of two forts; one of a 
mlÀcd nature, uf revenue and trade; the other 
fimply relative to tradc. "'ith rcgard to the for. 
nler I íhall obferve, that, in all deliberations con- 
cerning ...\merica, thc ideas of that adminiftration 
were principally theie; to take trade as the pri- 
mary end, anti revenue but as a very fubordinate 
confideration. ''"here trade W.IS Ii I<cly to fuiTer, 
they did not hcfitate for an innallt to prefer it to 
taxes, \\ hofe produce at beit was contcmptible, in 
comparilon of the objeét which they might en- 
danger. The other of their principles was, to fuit 
the revenue to the objeét. ""here the difficulty of 
colleEtion, from the naturc of the country, and of 
the revenue eftablifhment, is fo very notorious, it 
was their policy to hold out as few telnptations to 
1ìnuggling as paffible, by ke
pillg the duties as 
nearlj as they could on a balance with the riík. 
Qu tilde principles they made lllanyalterations in 
the port dutics of ] ïÔ-f, both in the Inoue and in 
the qU3.utity. The author has not attempted to 
prove them erroneous. lIe cOInplains enough to 
íhew that he is in an ill hUlnour, not that his ad- 
verfarics ha ve done ami1s. 
_\s to the regulations which \yere merely rela- 
tive to commerce, many were then Inade; and 
they were all made upon this principle, that n1any 
of the col(mies, and tl101è forne of the moft abound- 
\r OLe II. N in
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ing in people, were fo fituated as to have very few 
ßleans of traffick with this country. It became 
therefore our interefi. to let then1 into as much 
foreign trade as could be given them without in- 
terfering with our own; and to fecnre by every 
method the returns to the mother country. 'Vith- 
out Come Cuch fcherne of enlargement, it was ob- 
vious that any benefit we could expeét from thefe 
colonies muft be extremely limited. Accordingly 
many facilities were given to their trade with the 
foreign plantations, and with the fouthern parts of 
Europe. As to the confining the returns to this 
country, adminiftration faw the lnifèhief and folly 
of a plan of indifcriminate reftraint. They ap- 
plied thcir ren1edy to that part where the difeafe 
exifted, and to that only; on this idea theyefta 
blifhcd regulations, far 1I1Ore likely to check the 
dangerous clandeftine trade with Hamburgh and 
Ilolland, than this author's friends, or any of their 
predeceffors had ever donc. 
The friends of the author have a method furcly 
a little n-hÏlll1Ìcal in all this fort of difcuffion::,. 
They have Jnadc an innumerable multitude of 
commercial regulations, 3t which the trade of 
.England exclaimed \\ ith one voice, and ll1any of 


 hich have been altered on the unanimous opi- 
nion of that trade. Still they go on, juft as be- 
fore, in a fort of droning pal1egyrick on them- 
lclves, talking 9f thefe regulations as prodigies of 
wifäoln ; 


.., 
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wifdom; and, inf1:ead of appealing to thofe who 
are moft affeéted and the beft judges, they turn 
round in a perpetual circle of their own reafon- 
ings and pretences; they hand you over frOln one 
of their own pamphlets to another: "See," fay 
they, "this demonftrated in the Regulations of 
" the Colonies." "See this fatisfaétorily proved 
" in The Confiderations." By and by we {hall 
have another; "See for this The State of the N a- 
" tion." I with to take another method in vindi- 
cating the oppofite iyHem. I refer to the peti- 
tions of luerchants for theíè regulations; to thcir 
thanks when they were obtained; and to the 
ftrong and grateful feníe they have ever fince e'(- 
preffed of the benefits received under that admi- 
niftration. 
All adminÏihations have in their commercial re- 
gulation::; been generally aided lJy the opinion of 
fomc merchants; too frequently by that of a fcw, 
and thofe a fort of favourÍtes: they have been di- 
reéted by the opinion of one or two lnerchants, 
who were to merit in flatteries, and to be paid in 
contraéls; who frequently ad,-ifeò, not for the 
general good of trade, but for their private ad- 
vantage. During the adminiitration of which this 
author complains, the meetings of merchants upon 
the bufinefs of trade were numerous and publick; 
fOlnetimes at th
 houfe of the 1Iarquis of Rock- 
inghanl; fon1etnnes at l\Ir. .Dowdç1\\"cU's; fome- 
N 2 times 
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tÌm1::'S at Sir George Savile's, an houfe always open 
to every deliberation favourable to the liberty or 
the COlnmerce of his country. l\or "ere thefe 
meetings confined to the ßlerchants of London. 

Ierchants and Inanuffléturers were invited from 
3U the confìderable to\nlS in England. Tfhey con- 
ferred with the mini{tcrs and aEtive members of 
parliament Ì\o private views, no local interefis 
prevailed. Kever 'were points in trade fettled upon 
a larger fcale of information. They who attended 
thef(
 nleetings well know, what minifters they 
were \\ ho heard the moft patiently, who compre- 
hended the HIott clearly, and who provided the 
Jnott wifely. Let then this author and his friends 
ftill continue in po{feffion of the praéHce of exalt
 
ing their own abilities, in their pamphlets and in 
the newfpapers. They never will perfuade the 
publick, that the merchants of England were in a 
,general confederacy to facrifice their own interefts 
to thole of Korth AUlcrica, and to deft:roy the vent 
of their own good
 in favour of the manufaétures 
of France and Ilolland. 
I [ad the friends of this au thoI' taken thefe means 
of information, his extreme terrours of contraband 
in the ",. eft India ií1anùs would have been greatly 
f}uieted, and his objcétions to the opening of the 
ports would have ceaied. I-Ie would have learned, 
from the moft fatisfaEtory analyfis of the \Veft In- 
dia trade, that we ha\-e the advantage in every cf- 
. [ential 
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{ential article of it; and that alm01t every refiric- 
tion on our cOllununication with our neighLours 
there, is a reftriétion unfavourable to ourfeh,-es. 
Such were the principles that guided, and the 
authority that fdnétioned, thefe regulations. :Ko 
Ulan ever faid, that, in the multiplicity of regula- 
tions made in the adminiíhation of their predc- 
ceffors, none were uieful: fonle certainly were 1'0; 
and I defy the author to fhew a cOlnmcrcial regu- 
lation of that period, which he can prove, frOIn 
any authority except his own, to have a tendency 
beneficial to COlnmerce, that has been repealed. 
So far were that nlinifiry frOUl being guided by a 
fpirit of contradiétion or of innovation. 
The author's attack 011 that adminiíìration, for 
their negleR of our clainls on foreign powers, is 
by much the moft aftoniihing inftance he has given, 
or that, I believe, any man c,'er did give, of an 
. intrepid effrontery. It relatc..; to the 
ranilla ran- 
fom; to the Canada bills; and to the Ruffian 
treaty. Could one imagine, that thefe very things, 
which he" thus choofes to objeét to others, hav(' 
heen the principal fuhjeft of charge againft his 
favourite nliniíhy? Inftead of clearing then} of 
thefe chargc
, he appears not fo luuch us to have 
heard of them; but throws them dircaly upon 
the adminiitration which fuccecded to that of his 
friends, 
It is not always very plca1ànt to be obliged to 
K 3' vroùuct:' 
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produce the detail of this kind of tranfaétions to 
the publick view. I will content myíèlf therefore 
with giving a fhort ftate of faas, which, when the 
author choofes to contradiEt, he ihall fee proved, 
more, perhaps, to his conviélion, than to his liking. 
The firft faét then is, that the demand for the l\Ia
 
niUa ranfom had been in thc author's favourite 
adminiftration, fo negleéted, as to appear to have 
been little lefs than tacitly abandoned. At home, 
no countenance was given to the claimants; and 
when it was mentioned in parliament, the then 
leader did not feen1, at leaft, a 'Cel''!J.fallguille ad-co- 
cafe in fa"(;our if the claim. Theíe things made it 
a matter of no fmall difficulty to reful11e and prefs 
that negociation with Spain. I-Io\';ever, fo clear 
was our right, that the then minift:ers refolved to 
revive it; and fo little time was loft, that though 
that adminiftration was not cOlnpleated until the 
ninth of July 1 í6S, on the !20th of the following 
Auguft:, General Con,,-ay tranfmitted a ftrong and 
full remonftrance on that fubjeét to the Earl of 
Rochfort. The argument, on which the court of 
l\Iadrid moft relied, was the .dereliEtion of that 
claim by the preceding 111inifters. lfowevcr, it 
was ftill puihed with fo much vigour, that the 
Spaniards, from a pofitive denial to pay, offered to 
refer the demand to arbitration. That propofition 
was rcjeéted; and the demand being ftill preffed, 
there was aU the reaíon in the world to expcéì: its 
being 
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being brought to a favourable i1fue; when it was 
thought proper to change the adminiftration. 
'Vhether under their circumftances, and in the 
time they continued io power, more could be done, 
the reader wiU judge; who will hear with afto- 
niíhment a charge of remi1fnefs from thofe very 
nlen, whofe inaétivity, to call it by no worfe a 
nalne, laid the chief diftìculties in the way of the 
revived negociation. 
As to the Canada bills, this author thinks proper 
to affert *, " that the proprietors found themfelves 
" under a neceffity of cOlllpounding their demands 
"upon the French court, and accepting terms 
"which they had often r
jeéted, and which the 
U Earl of I-Ialifax had declared he would fooner 
" forfeit his hand than fign.'
 'Vhen I know that 
the Earl of Halifax fays fo, the Earl of I-Ialifax 
fllall have an anfwer; but I perfuade myfelf that 
his Lordíhip has given no authority for this ridi- 
culous rant. In the mean tin1e, I íhall only fpeak 
of it as a comlnon concern of that miuiftry. 
In the firft place then I obferve, that a con\'en- 
tion, for the liquidation of the Canada bills, was 
conchuled undcr the adn1ÏnÏ1hation of 1 í66 ; 
when nothing was concluded under that of the 
favourites of this author. 
2. This tranfitétion was, in every ft:ep of it, car- 


· P. 24. 
N4 


ric.,d 
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Tied on in concert with the pcrfons intercfied, anù 
was terminated to their entire fatifaEtion. They 
would have acquiefced perhaps in terms fomewhat 
lower than thofe which were obtained. 1 he au- 
thor is indeed too kind to them. lIe will, how
 
evcr) let them fpeak for themfelves. and {hew what 
their own opinion was of the 111eafures purfued in 
their favour *. In what nu\,nner the executiun of 
the convention has becn fince provided for) it is 
not my prefent bufinefs to exarnine. 
3. The proprietors had abfolutely defpaired of 
being paid, at any time, any proportion of their 
demand) until the change of that 111iniftry. The 
merchants were checked and difcountenanced; 
they had often been told, by fome in authority, of 
the cheap rate at which thefe Canada bills had 
been procured; yet the author can talk of the 


· " They are happy in having found, in your zeal for the 
" dignity of this nation, the means uf liquidating their claims, 
" and of concluding with the court of France a convention for 
" the final falÍsfaétioB of their demands; and have giwn us 
.U commiffion, in their names, and on their behalf, mofi ear- 
" neftly to entreat your acceptance of their grateful q.cknow
 
" ledgments.-Whether they conlìder themfeh-es as Britons, 
- ,
 or as men more particularly prutiling by YOllr generous and 
U fpirited interpofition, they fee great reafons to be thankful, 
" for having been fupportt"d by a minifter, in whofe publick 
" affeftions, in whofe wifdom and aétivity, both the national 
" honour, and the intcrefi of indiv
duals, have been at O{lce 
" fo well fupported and fecured." Thanks of the Canada. 
merchants to General Conway, LOl1(I
n, April 28, lï66. 
· compofition 
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compofition of them as a neccffity induced by the- 
change in adminiftration. They found themfèlves 
indeed, before that change, under a neceffityof 
hinting fomewhat of bringing the matter into par- 
liament; but they were foon filenced, and put in 
n1ind of the fate which the 1\ ewfoundland bufinefs 
had there met with. Nothing ftruck them more 
than the ftrong contraft between the fpirit, and 
rnethod of proceeding, of the two adminiftrations. 
4. The Earl of Halifax never did, nor could, re- 
fufe to fign this convention; becau1è this conven- 
tion, as it ftands, never was before hiln. '*' 
The author.s laft charge on that miniftry, with 
regard to foreign affairs, is the Ruffian treaty of 
commerce, which the author thinks fit to affert, 
was concluded t " on terms the Earl of Bucking- 
" hamfhire had refufed to accept of, and which 
" had been deen1ed by former Ininifters diÜldvan- 
" htgeous to the nation, and by the Inerchants un- 
" fafe and unprofitable." 
Both the affertions in this paragraph are equally 
groundlcfs. The treaty then concluded by Sir 
(
eorge 
Iacartney was not on the tern1S which the 
}:arl of ßuckinghamf11ire had refu1ed. The Earl 
of lJuckinghamfhire never did rcfufe terms, be- 



 See the Convention itfelf, printed by Owen and IIarrifon, 
Warwick-lane, 1766; particularly the articles two and thirteen. 
t 1\ 23, 


caufe 
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enufe the bufinefs never came to the point of re... 
fufal, or acceptance; all that he did was, to receive 
the Ruffian projea for a treaty of commerce, and 
to tranfmit it to England. This was in Kovember 
1764; and he left Peterfhurgh the January follow- 
ing, before he could even receive an anfwer from 
his own court. The conclufion of the treaty fell 
to his fucceífor. 'Vhoever will be at the trouble 
to compare' it "\vith the treaty of 1734, will, I be... 
lieve, confefs, that, if the fornler mini1ters could 
havf' obtained fnch terms, they were criminal in 
not accepting them. 
But the Inerchants "deemed them unfafe and 
" unprofitable." 'Vhat merchants? As no treaty 
ever was Inore Inaturely confitlered, fo the opinion 
of the Uufiia merchants in London was all along 
taken; and all the inftruétiolls rent over werc in 
exaCt conformity to that opinion. Our Illinifter 
there made no ftep without having previoufly 
confulted our merchants refident in Petedburgh, 
who, before the figning of the treaty, gave the mofi: 
full and unanimous tcftimony in its favour. In 
their addrefs to our 111iniftcr at that court, amon
 
other things, they fay, "It Inayafford fome addi- 
" tional fatisfaéìion to your excellency, to reccive 
" a publick acknowlcdgmcnt of tlte entire and llJ1
 
H T
fer-ced approhat iOll q((>1'crYlll'ticle in this treat), 
" from us who are fo immediately anù fo nearly 
" ("oncern.rd 
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4( concerned in its confequences." This \vas figned 
by the conful gen_eral, and every Britiíh merchant 
in Peteríburgh. 
The approbation of thofe immediately concerned 
in the confequences is nothing to this author. He 
and his friends have fo much tendernefs for peo- 
pIes' interefts, and underitand them fo much better 
than they do themfèlves, that, whilft thefe politi- 
cians are contending for the beft of poffible terms, 
the claimants are obliged to go without any terms 
a tall. 
One of the firft and jufieft cOIn plaints againft 
the adminifiration of the author"s friends, was 
the \\ ant of vigour in their foreign negotiations. 
Their immediate fucceffors endeavoured to correa 
that errour, along with others; and there was 
fcarcely a foreign court, in which the new fpirit 
that had arifcn was not fenfibly felt, acknowledged, 
and fometimes complained of. On their cOIning 
into adminifìration, they found the demolition of 
}}unkirk entirely at a ftand: inft:ead of <lemolition, 
they found conft:ruétion; for the French were 
then at work on the repair of the jettees. On the 
remonft:rances of General Conway, fOllle parts of 
thefe jettees were immediately deftroyed. The 
Duke of Uichmond perfonally furveyed the place, 
and obtained a fuller knowledge of its true ftate 
'u1(l condition than any of our minifters had done; 
and, 
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and, in confequence, had larger offers fr0111 tbe 
Duke of Choiièul than had ever been received. 
But, as thefe were íhort of our juft expeEtations 
under the treaty, he rejeéted them. Our then nÜ- 
nifters, knowing that, in their adlninift:ration, the 
peoples' minds were fet at eafe upon all the eífential 
points of publick and private lib
rty, and that no 
prqjeél of theirs could endanger the concord of 
the empire, were under no reftraint frOl11 puriuing 
every juft demand upon foreign nations. 
The author, towards the end of this work, falls 
into refleétions upon the ft:ate of publick morals in 
this country: he draws ute frool this doarine, by 
rcconlmending his friend to the king and the pllb- 
Iick, as another Duke of Sully; and he concludes 
the whole performance ,\ ith a very deyout prayer. 
The prayers of politicians n1ay fOlnetimes be 
fincere; and as this prayer is in fllbftance, that the 
author, or his friends, may be foon brought into 
power, I have great reafon to believe it is very 
nluch from tbe heart. It muft be owned too that 
after he has drawn fuch a piéture, fuch a fhocking 
piéture, of the ftate of this country, he has great 
faith in thinking the 111eans he prays for fufficient 
to relieve us: after the charaéter he has given of 
its inhabitants of all ranks and cla,res, he has great 
charity in caring Hluch auout them; and inùeeù, 
no leis hope, in being of opinion, that fuch a dc- 
tcfta ble 
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t-cftable nation can e'"cr become the care of Pro- 
vidence. lIe has not even ,found five good n1en 
in our devoted city. 
lIe talks indeed of men of virtue and ability. 
Rut where are his men of virtue and ability to be 
found? 
\.re they in the prefent adminiCt:ration? 
never were a fet of people more blackened by this 
author. 
\.re they aIliong the party of thofc (no 
fmall body) who adhere to the fyfteln of 1766? 
thde, it is the great purp01è of this book to calum- 
niate. 
\re they the perfons "d10 aéì:ed" ith his 
p;reat friend, íiuce the change in 1762, to his rc- 
Dlo\'al in 176.3? fcarcely any of thefc are now out 
of employment; and we are in pofTeffiull of hi
 
deíìderatulll. ì
et I think he hardly Ineans to fe- 
leét, even fame of the higheft of them, as exaU1plc
 
fit for the reformation of a corrupt world. 
lIe ob1erves, that the virtue of the moft exem- 
plary prince that ever fwayed a fceptre 'I: "can 
" never warm or illuminate the body 
f his peo- 
" pIe, if fo
l mirrors are placed fo near him as 
" to refraél anù dit1ìpate the rays at their firii ema- 
" nation." lrithout obfcrving upon the pro- 
priety of this llletaphor, or aiking how mirrors 
come to have loft thcir old quality of refteéì:in
, 
and to have acquired that of rcfrafting, and dif- 
fipating rays, and how far their foulnefs wiil ac- 


l' P. 46. 


count 
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eount for this change; the remark itfelf is com... 
l110n and true: no lefs true, and equally furprif- 
ing frOlTl him, is that which immediately precedes 
it; :4(: "it is in vain to endeavour to check the 
" progrefs of irreligion and licentioufnefs, by pu- 
" nifuing fuch crin1es in one iJldi-cidual, if others 
" equally culpable are rewarded with the honours 
" and emOIUITlents of the ftate." I am not in the 
lecret of the author's manner of writing; but it 
appears to me, that he 111Uft intend thefe reflec- 
tions as a fatire upon the adminiftration of his 
happy years. 'Vere ever the honours and emolu- 
Inents of the ftate ITlOre laviíhly fquandered upon 
perfons fcandalous in their lives than during that 
period? In theie fcandalous lives, was th
re any 
thing more icandalous than the ITlode of punií1Üng 
one culjJable iJldi'Cidual? In that individual, is any 
thing nlore culpable than his having been feduced 
by the e)..ample of fOlne of thofe very perfons by 
whOln he was thus perfecuted? 
The author is fo eager to attac
 others, that he 
provides but indifterently for his own defence. I 
believe, without going beyond the page I have now 
before IDe, he is very fcnfiLle, that I have fuffi
 
cient matter of further, and, if pofiìLle, of hea- 
vier, charge againfi his friends, upon his own prin- 
ciple. But it i
 Lccaufe the advantage is too great, 


· 1").46. 


that 
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that I decline maI\.ing ufe of it I willi the author 
had not thought that all methods are lawful in 
party. Above all, he ought to have taken care not 
to wound his enemies through the fides of hi$ 
country. This he has done, by making that mon
 
firous and overcharged picture of the diftreffes of 
Our fituation. K 0 wonder that he, who finds ,this 
country in the fmne condition with that of France 
at the time of Henry the Fourth, could alfo find a 
refemblance between his pölitical friend and the 
Duke of Sully. As to thofe perfonal refemblances, 
people will often judge of then1 froTH their aft'ec... 
tions: they may imagine in thefe clouùs \\ hatfo.. 
ever figures they pleafe; bu t what is the con for.. 
Ination of that eye \\ hich can difcover a refem..., 
blance of this country und thefe times to thofe 
with which the author compares them? France, a 
country jult recovered out of twenty.five years of 
the Inoft cruel and defolating civil war that perhaps 
was ever kno" 11. The kingdom, under the veil 
of Inomentary quiet, full of the n10tt atrocious 
political, operating upon the moft furious fanatical 
faEtions. Some pretenders even to the crown; 
and thofc \\ ho d
d not pretend to the whole, aÌ1n- 
cd at the partition of the monarchy. Thcre wcrc 
almoft as many competitors as provinces; and all 
aL('ttcd by thc grcateft:, the n10ft ambitious, and 
moft cntcrpri1ìng power in Europe. K 0 place 
1àfc from trcafon; no, not the bofoms on which 
the 



 


1 
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the moft amiable prince that ever lived repofed hi3 
head; not his miftreffes; not even his queen. As 
to the finances, they had fcarce an exiftence, Lut as 

 matter of plunder to the managers, and of grants 
to infatiable and ungrateful courtiers. 
How can our author have the heart to defcribe 
this as any fort of parallel to our fitllation? To be 
fure, an April íhower has forne refelnblance to a 
watcr-fpout; for they are both wet: and there is 
fome likenefs between a fummer evening'8 breeze 
and an hurricane; they are both wind: but who 
can cOlnpare our difturbances, our fituation, or our 
finances, to thofe of France in the tÌ1ne of Henry? 
Great Britain is indeed at this time wearied" but 
not broken, with the efforts of a viétorious fo- 
reign war; not f ufficiently relieved by an inade
 
quate peace, but fomewhat benefited by that peace, 
and infinitely by the confequences of that war. 
The powers of Europe awed by our viétories, and 
lying in ruins upon every fide of us. Burthened 
indeed we are with debt, but abounding with re- 
fources. 'Ve have a trade, not perhaps equal to 
our wiíhes, but more than ever we poffcffed. In 
effeét, no pretender to the crown; nor nutriment 
for fuch defperate and deftrué1:ive faétions as ha,.c 
formerly fhaken this kingdom. 
As to our finances, the author trifles with us. 
'Vhen Sully came to thofe of. France, in what or
 
del' was any part of the financial fyfiem? or what 
lyfteul 
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fyftem was there at all? There is no Inan in office 
,,'ho muft not be fenfìIJle tltat ours is, without the 
aét or any parading minift:er, the nloft: regular and 
orderly fy1tem perhaps that was ever known; the 
beft fecm"ed againft all frauds in the colleétion, and 
all Inifapplication in the expenditure of publick 
Inoney. 
I admit that, in this flourifhing ft:ate of things, 
there are appearances enough to e'\:citc uneafinefs 
anù apprehc1l1ion. I aÙll1Ït there is a cankerworm 
in the rofe ; 


'J7lcdio dC.Jollte h1Joru11l 
Surgit {[J/lari {[liquid, quod in ijfts floriblls angat. 


This is nothing dlè than a fpirit of difcon.. 
nexion, of dift:ruft:, and of treachery among puolick 
Inen. It is no accidental evil; nor has its effea 
been trufted to the ufual frailty of nature; the dif.. 
temper has been inoculated. The author is fen- 
1iIJle of it, and we lament it together. This dif- 
telnper is alone fufficient to take away confideraLly 
from the uenefits of our conftitution and fituation, 
und perhaps to render their continuance precari- 
ous. If the1è evil dilþo1ìtions fhouId fpread much 
farther, they muft end in our de1truétion; for no- 
thing can fave a people deititute of publick and 
private faith. However, the authof; for the pre- 
fent fiate of things, has extended the charge by 
,r 0 L. II. 0 much 
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lunch too widely; as men are but too apt to t[lke 
the meafure. of aIllnankind frOt11 their own pal'ti- 
cular acquaintance. Barren as this age may be in 
the growth of honour and virtue, the country docs 
not want, at this moment, as thong, and thofe not 
a few examples, as were ever known, of an UI]- 
ihaken adherence to principle, and attachment to 
connexion, againft every allurelnent of intereft. 
Thofe. examples are not furnifhed by the great 
alone; nor by thofe, whofe aEtivity in publick af- 
fairs may render it fufþeéled that they n1ake fuch 
a charaEter one of the rounds in their ladder of 
;:unbition; but by ll1en n10re quiet, and D10re in 
the ihade, on whom an unrnixcd fènfe of honour 
alone could operate. Such exan1ples indeed are 
not furnifued in great abundance amongft tho[e 
who are the fubjeéts of the author's panegyrick. 
He mutt look for them in another camp. lIe who 
complains of the ill effeéts of a divided and hete
 
rogeneous adminift:ration, is not jufi-itìable in la- 
bouring to rcnder odious in the eyes of the puh- 
lick thofc men, whofe principles, whofe maxims of 
policy, and whofe perfonal charaéler, can alonc ad- 
Ininifter a remedy to this caJ')ital evil of the age; 
neither is he confi1tent with hiu1fèlf, ill conftantly 
extolling thofe whom he knows to be the authors 
of the very n1Ìfèhief of which he cOlnplain
, anù 
which the whole nation feels fo deeply. 
The pcrfon
 who are the objeéts of his diflike 
anù 
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find cOIn plaint are many of then1 of tl
e firft faInÌ- 
lies, and weightieft properties, in the kingdom; 
but infinitely lnore diftingui1hed for their untainted 
honour publick and private, and their zealous but 
fouer attachment to the conftitution of their coun- 
try, than they can oe oy any birth, or any ftation. 
If they are the friends of anyone great lllan ra- 
ther than another, it is not that they Inake his ag- 
grandizcl11cn t the end of their union; or Lecauie 
they know him to be the moit aéìive in caballing 
for his connc'\.ions thc largeft and 1þeedicft emo- 
luments. It is becauÜ
 they- know him, by perfonal 
experience, to have wife and enlarged ideas of the 
puhlick good, and an invincible coniiancy in ad- 
hering to it; becaufe they are convinceù, by the 
whole tenour of his aétions, that he will never 
negotiate away their honour or his own: and 
that,. in or out of power, change of iituation will 
nlake no alteration in his conduét. This will give 
to fnclt a perfon, in fnch a body, an authority and 
refþeét that no miniíter ever enjoyed among hi
 
vcnal dcpcndants, in the higheft plenitude of his 
power; 1)Jch as fervility never can gi\-e, furh as 
amuition never can receive or relifh. 
This Loùy win often be reproached hy their ad.. 
ycrfaries, for want of auility in their political trani:' 
aétions; they will ùe rÜ.liculed for miiling mau) 
favouraùle conjunéì.ures, aIld not protiting of ie- 
veral brilliant oppürtunities of fortune; Lut thcy 
o 
 mutt 
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nn1Ít be contented to endure that reproach; {or 
they cannot acquire the reputation of tllat kind of 
ability without lofing all the other reputation they 
pofièfs. 
They will be charged too with a dangerous fpirit 
of exclufion and pro1'cription, for being unwilling 
to mix in fchelnes of adminiftration, which have 
no bond of union, or principle of confidence. 
That charge too they muft fut1er with patience. 
If the reafon of the thing had not 1'poken loudly 
enough, the miferable exalnples of the feveral ad. 
Ininiftrations conftruét:ed upon the idea of fyfte- 
matick difcord would be enough to frighten then1 
ii'om fuch Inonftrous and ruinous conjunétions. 
It is however faHe, that the idea of an unitcd ad- 
Ininiftration carries with it that of a profcription 
of any other party. It does indeed imply the nc- 
ceffity of having the great ftrong holds of goycrn- 
ment in well-united hands, in order to fecure the 
predoluinance of right and uniform principlc
; of 
having the capital offices of deliberation and exc- 
cution in thofe who can deliùeratc with lllutuul 
confidence, and who will execute" hat is refolved 
with firmnefs and fidelity. If this fyHcln cannot 
be. rigorou11y adhered to in praélice (and what 
fyftem can ùe 1'o?) it ought to be the conft:ant aim 
of good men to approach as ncarly to it as pofiiLlc. 
No fYftcm of that kind can be formed, which will 
110t leave room fully fufficicnt for hcaling coali- 
tioll::) : 
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lions: but no coalition, which, under the fpccious 
name of independency, carries in its bofom the 
unreconciled principles of the original difcord of 
parties, ever was, or will be, an healing coalition. 
K or will the mind of our Sovereign ever know re- 
pofe, his kingdom fettlement, or his bu1ìneis order, 
efficiency, or grace with his people, until things 
are eftablifued upon the bafis of fome fct of men, 
who are trufted by the puLlick, anù who can truft 
one another. 
This comes rather nearer to the Inark than the 
author's defcription of a proper adminiftration, 
under the nanle of men f!f ability one/virtue, which 
conveys no definite idea at all; nor does it apply 
1þecifically to our grand national dift:emper. All 
parties pretend to thefe qualities. 'rhc prefent 
miniítry, no favourites of the author, will be ready 
enongh to declare thclnfclvcs pcrfons of virtue and 
a.bility; anù if they chooic a vote for that purpofe, 
perhaps it would not be quite impoffiblc for them 
to procure it. But, if the diicafe be this diftruft 
and difconnexion, it is eafy to know who are 
found, and who are tainted; who are fit to ref tore 
us to health, who to continue, and to fprcad the 
contagion. The prcicnt nliniftry being made up 
of dr,aughts from all parties in the kingdom, if 
they íhould protefs any adherence to the con- 
nexions they have left, they muft convift thclll
 
feves of the blackcft treachery. They therefore 
o 3 choafe 
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choofe rathcr to renounce the principlz itfel
 and 
to brand it with the nanle of pride and faEtion. 
This teft with certainty difcriminates the opinions 
of men. The othcr is a defcription vague and un... 
íatisfaétory. 
As to the unfortuhate gentlemen who Inay at 
eny time compafe that fyftem, which, tInder the 
plaufible title of an adminiftration, fubfift:s but for 
the eft:abli1l1ment of weakncfs and confufion; thcy 
fall into differcnt claffes, with diffcrent merits. I 
think the fituation of fome people in that ftate nlay 
dererve a certain degree of compaffion; at the fanle 
time that they furnith an example, which, it is to 
be hoped, by being a fevcre one, will have its ef.. 
feEt, at leafi, on the growing generation; if an ori... 
ginal fèduBion, on plaufible but hollow pretences, 
into lofs of. honour, friendíhip, confiftency, fe:' 
curity, and repofe, can furniíh it. It is poffible to 
dra"t'\", even fr01n the very profperityof ambition, 
examples of terrour, and l110tives to compafiìon. 
I belie,-e the in1tances are exceedingly rare of 
men iuunediately paffing over a clear marked line 
of virtue into declared vice and corruption. There 
are a fort of middle tints and flmdes between tlÚ
 
two extremes; there is fOlnething uncertain on 
the confines of the two empires which they firft 
pafs through, and which renders the change eat; 
and imperceptible. There are even a fort of tplen... 
did iIllpofitiol1s fo well contriyed, that, at the very 
tiuw 
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tIme the path of reEtitude is quitted for ever, men 
1eem to be advancing into forne higher and nobler 
road of publick conduét, Not that fuch impo. 
fitions are ftrong enough in themfelves; but a 
powerful interefi, often concealed from thofe whom 
it affeéts, works at the bottom, and fecures the 
operation. l\fen are thus debauched away from 
thoie legitimate connexions, which they had fonn- 

d on a judgment, early perhaps but fufficiently 
ID3.ture, and wholly unùiafièd. They do not quit 
them upon any ground of cOloplaint, for grounds 
of juft complaint Inay exift, but upon the flatter. 
ing and moii dangerous of all principles, that of 
mending what is well. Gradually they are habi. 
tuated to other company; and a change in their 
habitudes foon makes a way for a change in their 
opinions. Certain perfons are no longer fo very 
frightful, when they come to be known and to be 
ferviceable. As to their old fi'iends, the tranfition 
is eafy; from fricndfhip to civility; from civility 
to enmity: few are the fieps from dcreliftion to 
perfecu tion. . 
People not very well grounded in the principles 
of publick morality find a jet of maxims in office 
ready made for them, which they afiumc as na.. 
turally and inevitably, as any of the infignia or in.. 
ftrmnents of the fituatlon. A certain tone of the 
folid and praéì:ical is immediately acquired. Every 
o 4 former 
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formcl" profeffion of puLlick fpirit is to he COl1- 
fidered as a debauch of youth, or, at beft, as a 
vifionary fchcme of unattainable perfeétion. The 
'very idea of confii1:ency is exploded. The con- 
venicncc of thc bufineís of the day is to furnif11 the 
principle for doing it. Then the whole miniíi:erial 
cant is quickly got by heart. The prcvalence of 
faétion is to be lamented. All oppoíition is to ba 
regarded as the eflèét of envy and difappointed mu- 
bition. All adminiftrations are declared to be 
alike. The faIne necefíìty juftifies all their Inea- 
flues. It is no longer a matter of di1cu1Iìon, who 
or what admini1hation is; but that adminiftra- 
tion is to be fupported, is a general maxin1. Flat- 
tering theln1èlves that their power is becolllC nc- 
ceffary to the fupport of all order and government; 
every thing which tends t
 the fupport of that 
power is fanétilìcd, and becomes a part of the 
publick intereft. 
Growing every day more fornled to affairs, and 
better knit in their limbs, ,,,"hen the occafion (now 
the only rule) requires it, they becon1e capable of 
facrificing thofe very pcrfons to whom they had 
before facrificed thcir original friends. It is now 
only in the ordinary courle of bufinef::; to alter an 
opinion, or to betray a connexion. J.'rcquently 
relinquiihing one fet of n1
n and arlopting another, 
they grow into a t
tal inditference to lullnan fcel- 
In
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ing, fiS they had before to 1110ral obligation; un- 
til, at length, no one original impreffion remains 
upon their n1Ïnds; every principle is obliterated; 
every 1entiment eftàced. 
In the Inean time, that power, which all thefe 
changes aimed at fecuring, relnains ftill as tottering 
and as uncertain as ever. They are delivered up 
into the hands of thofe who feel neither refpeét 
for their perfons, nor gratitude for thcir favours; 
who are put about theln in appearance to ferve, 
in reality to govern theIn; and, when the fignal 
is given, to abandon and deftroy thC111 in order to 
fet up fOlne newcr dupe of anlbition, who in his 
turn is to be abandoned and deftroyed. Thus liv- 
ing in a ft:ate of continual uneafinefs and tennent, 
foftened only by the n1Ïferable confolation of giv- 
ing now and then preferments to thofe for whom 
they have no value; thcy are unhappy in their 
fituation, yet find it impofiible to re1ign. Unti1, 
at length, fourcd in temper, and difappointcd by 
the very attainment of their cnds, in fOlne angry, 
in forne haughty, or fon1e negligent 11l0lnent, they 
incur the difpleafure of thofe npon ,,'horn they 
have rendered thcir very being dependent. ']"hen 
pCriel'llJlt tcmpOl'll IOJlgi.fcrcitii,o they are caft off 
"ith fcorn; they are turned out, emptied of all 
natural charaéì:cr, of all intrinfick worth, of all ef
 
iential dignity, and deprived of every confolation 
of 
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of friend1hip. Having rendered all retreat to old 
principles ridiculous, and to old regards impraEti- 
cable, not being able to counterfeit pleafure, or to 
difcharge diîcontent, nothing being fincere, or 
right, or balanced in their minds, it is lTIOre than 
a chance, that, in the delirium of the laft ftage of 
their diftempered power, they make an infane po
 
litical teftament, by which they throw all their rc- 
maining weight and confequence into the fcale of 
their declared enemies, and the avowed authors of 
their deftruétion. Thus they finiíh their courie. 
Had it been poffible that the \, hole, or even a great 
part of thefe effcéts on their minds, I fay nothing 
of the efl"eét upon thcir fortunes, could have ap- 
peared to thenl in thcir firft departure frOll1 the 
right line, it is certain they would have rejeéted 
every temptation with hon'our. The principle of 
theie remarks, like every good principle in 1110- 
rality, is trite; but its frequent application is not 
the lefs neceífary. 
As to others, who are plain praEticallllcn, they 
have been guiltlefs at all times of all publick pre- 
tence. Neither the author nor anyone elfe, has 
reafon to be angry with them. They belonged to 
his friend for their intercft; for their intereft they 
quitted him; and when it is their intereft, he may 
depend upon it, they will return to their former 
connexion. Such people fu'bfift at ètll tin1es, and J 
though 
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though the nuifance of all, arc at no time a worthy 
fubject of difcuffion. It is falfè virtue and plau- 
fible errour that do the mifchief. 
If men come to government with right difpo- 
fitions, they have not that unfavourable fuLjeél 
which ihis author reprefents to work upon. Our 
circumft:ances are indeed critical; but then they 
are the critical circumftances of a ftrong and n1Ïghty 
nation. If corruption and meannefs arc greatly 
fpread, they are not fpread univerfally. l\Iany pub- 
lick nlen are hitherto cxan1ples of publick fpirit 
and integrity. 'Vhole parties, as far as large bodies 
can be uniform, have preferved character. IIow- 
ever they may be deceived in fOlne particulars, I 
know of no fet of n1en aInongft us, which does 
not contain perfons, on wholn the nation, in a dif- 
ficult exigence, may well value itfelf. Private life, 
\,.hich is the nurfery of the commonwealth, is y.et 
in general pure, and on the whole Jifpofed to vir- 
tue; and the people at large want neither gene- 
rofity nor fpirit. No fmall part of that very lux- 
ury, which is fo Inuch the fubjeét of the author"s 
declamation, but which, in n10ft parts of life, by 
being well balanced and diflu1èd, is only decency 
and convenience, has perhaps as many, or n1ore, 
good than evil confequences attending it. It cer
 
tainly excites induftry, nouriihes emulation, and 
infpires fOß1e fenCe of perfonal value into all ranks 
of 
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of people. 'Vhat we want is to eftablifu more fully 
an opinion of uniformity, and confiftency of cha- 
raéter, in the leading n1en of the ftate; fuch as will 
reftore forne confidence to profeffioll and appcar- 
ance, fuch as will fix fubordination 'upou eÜeen1. 
\Vithout this, all fchcrnes are begun at the wrong 
end. All who join in thel11 are liable to thcir con- 
fequences. All 111en who, under whatever pretext, 
take a part in the fornlation or the fupport of (yf- 
terns conftruéted in fuch a n1auner as lllUft:, in their 
nature, difablc then1 from the cxecution of thcir 
duty, have made theulielvcs guilty of all the pre- 
fent diftraEtion, and of the future ruin, "hich they 
Inay bring upon their country. 
It is a ferious affair, this ftudied difunion in go- 
vernment. In cafes where union is Ulott: confulted 
in the conftitution of a n1Ïuiftry, and where per- 
fons are beft dif pofed to prolnote it, differences, 
from the various ideas of men, will arife; and, 
from their paffions, will often fernlent into violcnt 
hcats, fo as greatly to diforrler all publick bufinefs. 
,rhat Inuit be the confequcnce, when the very dif- 
temper is maùe the baíìs of the conftitution; and 
the original weaknds of human nature is Üill fur- 
ther enfeebled by art and contri"ance? It muft: 
filbvcrt government from the very foundation. It 
turns our publick councils into the Inoft ntifchiev- 
ous cabals; where the cQn1ìùeration Ii, not how 
the 
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the nation's bufinefs fhall be carrieù on, but how 
thofe who ought to carry it on {hall circumvent 
each other. In fuch a t1ate of things, no order, 
uniformity, dignity, or effeR, can appear in our 
prøceeclings either at home or abroad. Nor will 
it make ITIuch difference, whether fon1e of the C011- 
H:ituent parts of fuch an adminift:ration are n1en of 
virtue or ability, or not; fuppofing it poffible that 
fuch men, with their eyes open, íhould choofe to 
make a part in fuch a body. 
The effeEts of all hun1an contrivances are in the 
hand of Providence. I do not like to anfwer, as 
our author fo readily does, for the event of any 
fpeculation. But fure the nature of our difon]ers, 
if any thing, fiuft indicate the proper remedy. 
ßlen who aft ft:eadily on the principles I have ft:atctl 
may in all events be very ferviceable to their coun.. 
try; in one cafe, by furnifuing (if thcir Sovcreign 
fliould be fo advÏíèd) an adminiíhation formcd 
upon ideas very diflercnt frOll1 thofe which have 
for fome time been unfortunately faíhionaLle. 
But, if this fhould not be the cafe, they n1ay be 
{till icrviceaLlc; for the example' of a large Lody 
of men, fteadily facrificing ambition to principle, 
can never be without ufè. It will certainly be pro- 
lifick, 
lnd ùraw others tu an imitation. Trera gloria 
radices llgit, lltque etialll projJagatlll'. 
I ùo not think llIyfelf of cOllfcqucnce ('nou
h to 
imitate 
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imitate my author, in troubling the world ,yìtb 
the prayers or willies I may form for the puhlick: 
full as little am I difpofed to imitate his profeffions; 
thofe profeffions are long fince worn out in the 
political fervice. If the work will not fpeak for 
the author, his own declarations deferve but little 
credit. 
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S O much lnifplaced induftry has been ufed by 
the author of The SL:'lte of the Kation, as 
well as by other writers, to infufe ditcontent into 
the people, on account of the late war, and of the 

ffe& of our national debt; that nothing ought 
to be olnittcd which may tend to difabufe the 
publick upon thefe fubjeéts. 'Vhen I had gone 
through the foregoing fheets, I recollcéted, that, in 
pages 58, 59, 60, I only gave the comparative ft:atcs 
of the duties coHeRed by the excife at large; to- 
gether with the quantities of ftrong beer brewed 
in the two periods which arc there cOlllpared. 
It nlight be ftill thought, that fOlne other articles 
of popular conl\nnption, of general convenience, 
and conneéted with our n1anufaRurcs, n1ight pot:' 
fibly have declined. I therefore now think it right 
to lay before the reader the ftate of the produce 
of three capital duties on fuch articles; dutics 
which have frequently been made the fubjeét of 
popular complaint. The duty on candles; that 
on roap, paper, &c.; and that on hides. 
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l\verage of net produce of duty on ,;f. 
{oap, &c. for 8 years, ending 
1767 - !264,90g 
Average of ditto for 8 years, end- 
ing 1754 - 228,114 


Average increafe Æ. 36,788 


Average of net produce of duty on 
canòles for 8 years, ending 1767 155,789 
Average of ditto for 8 years, end- 
in 1754 - 136,716 


Average increafe .:E. 19,073 


Average net produce of duty on 
hides, 8 years, ending 1767 - 189,216 
Ditto 8 years, enùing 1734 - 168,200 


Average increafe ÆÞ 21,01.6 


This increafe has not arifen from uny additional 
duties. K one have been impofcd on thefe articles 
during the war. Notwithfiandillg the burthens 
of the war, and the late dearne1s of provifions, thc 
confumption of all thefe articles has increafcd, anù 
the revenue along with it. 
There is another point in The State of the N a- 
tion, to which, I fear, I have not been fo full in 
Iny 
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my anfwer as I ought to have been, and as I am 
well \varranted to Le. The author has endeavour- 
ed to throw a fufpicion, or fomething Inore, on 
that falutary, and indeed necefiàry n1eafure of 
opening the ports in Jamaica. *" Orders were 
" given," 1àys he, "in Augufl, 176.5, for the free 
" aùmiffion of Spanifu veffels into all the colonies." 
He thcn obferves, that the exports to J an1aica fell 
Æ.40,90
 fhort of thofe of I 7G4; and that the 
eX}Jorts of the fucceeding year, 1766, fell íl10rt of 
thofe of 1765, about eighty pounds; from"" hence 
he wifely infers, that, this decline of exports being 
jìnce the relaxation of the laws of trade, there is a 
juft ground of fufþicion, that the colonies have 
been fupplied with foreign cOlnmodities inftead of 
Bri tilli, 
IIere, as ufnal with him, the author builds on a 
faR which is abfolutely falfe; and which, being fo, 
renders his whole hypothcíis abfurd and impoffible. 
fIe afferts, that the order for adlnitting Spanifh 
vefiels was given in Augujil Î65. That order was 
notjigned lit tlte treq[ury board until the 15th day of 
tlte .1.\T o "Cemberfollozdng,. and therefore fo far frOln 
aftèaing the exports of the year 1765, that, fup
 
pofing all poffiLle diligence in the commiffioners 
of the cuftoms in expediting that order, and every 
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advantage of veffels ready to iàil, and the moft 
favourable wind, it would hardly even arrive in 
J an1aica within the limits of that year. 
This order could therefore by no poffibility be a 
caufe of the decreafe oî exports in 1765. If it 
haù any n1ifchievous operation, it could not be be- 
fore 1766. In that year, according to our author, 
the exports fell fhort of the preceding, juft eighty 
pounds. I-Ie is welcome to that diminution; and 
to all the confequences he can draw from it. 
But, as an auxiliary to account for this dreadful 
10fs, he brings in the free-port aa, which he ob- 
fcrves (for his convenience) to have been made in 
tþring, 1766; but (for his convenience likewifè) 
he forgets, that, by the expreis provifion of the 
aét, the regulation was not to be in force in J a- 
tnaica until the K ovember following. l\Iiraculous 
muft be the aEì:ivity of that contraband whofe ope- 
)"ation in AnlCrica could, before the end of that 
year, have re-aéted upon England, and checked 
the exportation from hence! unlefs he choofes to 
fuppofe, that the merchants, at whofe folicitation 
this aét had been obtained, were fo fi'ightcd at the. 
accomplií11ffic11t of their own 1110ft earneft and 
anxious defire, that, before any good or evil effe{\ 
from it could happen, they immediately put a ftop 
to all further exportation. 
It is obvious that we muft look for the true 
('fica 
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itèa of that aét at the time of its firft poffiLlc ope- 
ration, that is, in the year 1 i67. On this idea 
how fiands the account? 
cEo 
1764- Exports to Jamaica - - 456,528 
1765 - 415,624 
1766 .. 415,544 
1767 (firft year of the Free-port aét) 46í,681 


This author, for the fake of a prefent momentary 
credit, will hazard any future and permanent dif- 
grace. At the time he wrote, the account of 1761 
could not be Inade up. This was the very firft 
year of the trial of the Free-port aa; and we find 
that the fale of Dritiíh commodities is fo far from 
leíTened by that aét, that the export of 1767 
mnounts to .['.52,000 more than that of either of 
the two preceding years, and is Æ.] ],000 above 
that of his ftandard year 1764. If I could prevail 
on myfelf to argue in favour of a great commer- 
cialfchenle from the appearance of things in a fingle 
year, I fhould frOl11 this increafe of export infer 
the beneficial effeéts of that meafure. In truth, 
It 18 not wanting. Nothing but the thickeft ig- 
norailce of the Jamaica trade could have n1ade any 
one entertain a fancy, that the lcaft ill effeét on our 
commcrce could follow from this opening of the 
ports. nut, if the author argues the cftèa of rc.. 
P 2 gulations 
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gulations in the American trade fron1 the export 
of the year in which they are made, or even Of 
the following; why did he not apply this rule to 
his own? lIe had the fame paper before him which 
I haxe now before me. lIe 111uft have feen that 
in his ítandard year (the year 1764), the principal 
year of his new regulations, the export fell no lefs 
than cf.l
S,450 :Chart oLthat in JíöS! Did the 
export trade rcvi,'c ùy thefe regulations in 1765, 
during which year they continued in their full 
force? It fell about .t'..J.O,OOO fiilllo,,"er, IIere is 
a fall of Æ.168,OOO; to account for which, would 
have become the Ðuthor lTIuch better than piddling 
for an J:,'.80 fall in the year J 766 (the only year in 
which the order he objefts to could operate), or 
in prefuming a fall of exports fron1 a regulation 
""vhich took place only in November J i66; whofe 
effeéts could not appear until the follon ing year; 
and which, when they do appear, utteïly over- 
throw all his flimfy reafons and affcB:ed filfl)icions 
upon the effea of opening the ports. 
This author, in the ftune paragraph, fays, that 

, itwas aíferted by the L1mcricanjllétors and ageJll.
. 
"that the commanders of our ihips of "ar and 
"tenders, having cuítom-houfe commiffions, and 
"the ftriét orders given in 1 í64 for a due exc- 
" cution of the laws of trade in the colonies, had 
" (feterrcd the Spaniards fr01n trading with us; 
" that 
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" that the fale of Britifh manufàétures in the 'Yeft 
., Indies had been greatl) lefi
ned, and. the receipt 
" of large fums of lì)ecie prevented." 
If the 
 1 iJlcrican jåflors au{! ageNts afferted this, 
they had good ground for their affcrtion. They 
knelv that the Spaniin veffels had been driven 
from our ports. The author does not pofitivcly 
deny the faB:. If he inould, it will be proved. 
,rhen the faaors connefted this Ineafure and its 
natural conlèquences, ".ith an aaual fall in the ex- 
ports to Jamaica, to no lcfs an atnount than 
,t.l eS,-!-50 in one year, and with a further fall in 
the next, is their affcrtion very wonderful? The 
author hi1l1fèlf is full as 111uch alanued by a fall 
of only ÆAO,OOO; for, giving hin1 the fads which 
he chufes to- coin, it is no more. The expuliìon 
of the Spaniíh veífcls Inuft certainly have ueen one 
caufe, if not of the firn declenfion of the exports, 
yrt of their continuance in their reduceù ftate. 
Other caufes had their operation, without doubt. 
In what degree each cauie produced its effeEt, it 
is hard to determine. But the faét of a fall of 
exports upon the ref training plan, and of a rife 
npon the taking place of the enlarging plan, is 
cttahliíhcd. Lpyond al] contradiai
n. 
This author fÏ:lYS, that the facrs rclati\Tc to the 
Spani!h trade were aff('rted by .AmcricalljàBoJ's and 
agcnts,. infinllating, that the lniniftry of 1766 had 
no bctter authority fOl t their plan of enlargement 
1) 
 than 
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than fuch aff'ertions. The moment he choofes it, 
he fuall fee the very fame thing affe.rted by go- 
vernors of provinces, by comlTlanders of men of 
war, and by officers of the cuftoms; perfons the 
moft bound in duty to prevent contraband, and 
the moft intereft:ed in the feizures to be made in 
confequence of ftriér regulation. I fupprefs them 
for the prefent; williing that the author lTlaY not 
drive me to a n10re full difcuffion of this matter 
than it may b
 altogether prudent to enter into. 
I willi he had not made any of thefè difcuffions 
neceffary. 
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Hoc veTO occultum, intefiinum, domefiicum malum, non 
modo non exifiit, verurn etiarn opprimit, antiquarn 
perfpicere atque explorare potueris, CIC. 
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THE CAUSE OF TIlE PRESENT 


DISCONTENTS. 


I T is an undertaking of fome degree of delicacy 
to examine into the caufe of pulJlick diforders. 
If a man happens not to fucceed in filch an in- 
quiry, he will be thought weak and vifionary; if 
he touches the true grievance, th
rc is a danger 
that he nmy come near to perfons of weight and 
confequence, who will rather be eÀafþcrated at the 
difcovery of their errours, than thankful for the 
occafion of correfling them. If he fhould be 
obliged to blame the favourites of the people, he 
will be confidered as the tool of power; if he 
cenfures thofe in power, hc will lJe looked on as 
an inftrulllcllÌ of faCtion. nut in all exertions of 
duty fomething is to be hazarded. In cafes of tu- 
mult and diforder, our law has invefied every Inan, 
in forne fort, with the authority of a Inagifirate. 
,rhen the afl"airs of the nation are diftraCted, pri- 
vate people are, by the l'pirit of that law, juftified 
In 
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in ftepping a little out of their ordinary fphere. 
They enjoy a privilege, of fonlewhat more dignity 
and effeét, than that of idle laInentation over the 
calaInities of their country. They may look into 
them narrowly; they may reafon upon them li- 
berally; and if they íhould be fo fortunate as to 
difcover the true fource of the mifchief, and to 
fuggeft any probable method of removing it 
though they may difpleafe the rulecs for the day, 
they are certainly of fervice to the caufe of go- 
vernment. Government is deeply interefted in 
every thing which, even through the mediunl of 
fome temporary uneafinefs, may tend finally to 
compofe the 1l1inds of the fubjeEt, and to conciliate 
thcir affeEtions. I have nothing to do here with 
the aLíi:raa value of the voice of the people. But 
as long as reputation, the nlo[t precious poffeffion 
of every individual, and as long as opinion, the 
great fupport of the ftate, depend entirely upon 
that voice, it can never be confide red as a thing 
of little conièquence either to individuals or to go- 
vernmcnt. Xations are not primarily ruled by 
laws; lefs by violence. 'Yhatever original energy 
may be fuppofed either in force or regulation, the 
opcration of both is, in truth, nlcrcly initrumental. 
1\ ations are governed by the faIne methods, and 
on the fame principles, by which an individual 
without authority is often able to govern thofe 
who are his equals or hi::; fupcriours; by a kno"- 
ledge 
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ledge of their temper, and by a judicious manage- 
nlCnt of it; I mean,-when publick affairs are 
ft:eadily and quietly conduéted; and when govern.. 
ment is nothing but a continued fcume between 
the magiftrate and the multitude; in which fome- 
times the one and fometimes the other is upper
 
moft; in which they alternately yield and prevail, 
in a feries of contemptiLle viétories, and fcandalous 
fubmiffions. The temper of the people amongft 
whom he prefides ought therefore to be the firft 
ftudy of a ftatcftnan. And the knowledge of this 
temper it is by no means impoffible for him to 
attain, if he has not an intereft in being ignorant 
of what it is his duty to learn. 
To complain of the age we live in, to murmur 
at the prefent poífefi'ors of power, to lament the 
paft, to conceive extravagant hopes of the future, 
are the common difpofitions of the grcateft part of 
mankind; indeed the neceífary effeéì:s of the ig- 
norance and levity of the vulgar. Such conl- 
plaints and humours have exifted in all times; yet 
as all times have not been alike, true political fàga- 
city manifefts itfelf, in diftinguiíhing that COln- 
plaint which only charaéterizes the general intir- 
mity of hUluan nature, fronl thofc \\ hich are fymp- 
toms of the particular diftenlperature of our own 
air and feafon. 
K ubudy, I believe, will confider it n1ercly as the 
language of fþlecH or difappointlncnt, if I fay, 
that 
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that there is fonlething particularly alarming in 
the pre1ent conjanélure, There is hardly a man 
in or out of power who holds any other langu
ge. 
That government is àt once dreaded and COll- 
tcmned; that the laws are dcfpoiled of all their 
re1þeéted and falutary terrours; that their inaEtion 
is a fubjeét of riùicule, and their exertion of ab- 
horrence; that rank, anù office, and title, and all 
the iolelnn plaufibilities of the world, have loft 
their reverence and efieEt; that our foreign poli- 
liticks are as much deranged as our dOlneÜick æco- 
nomy; that our dependencies are flackencd in thcir 
affeEtion, and loofened from their obedience; that 
we know ncithcr how to yield nor how to enforce; 
that hardly any thing above or below, abroad or 
at h0111C', is found and entire; but that difcon- 
nexion and confufion, in offices, in parties, in fd- 
nlilies, in parliament, in the nation, prevail beyond 
the diforders of any former time; theie are faéls 
univerfalJy admitted and lamented. 
This Hate of things is the more extraordinary, 
bccaufe the great parties which fonnerly divided 
and agitated the kingdorn are known to ba in a 
Inanner entirely difiülved. K 0 great e
 ternal ca- 
lamity has vifited the nation; no pefiilcnce or fa- 
11line. '''" e do not labour at prefent under any 
fcheme of taxation new or oppreffi\Te in the quan- 
tity or in the mode. K or arc we engaged in Ull- 
fucceÜ:ful war; in which, our nli
:;fortunes mip:ht 
c:lfiJy 
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ufily pervert our judgment; and our Ininds, fore 
from the lofs of national glory, n1Ïght feel every 
blo'w of fortune as a crÏ111e in governlnent 
It is impoffible that the caufe of this ftrange dif- 
temper íhould not fometimes become a fulÜcét of 
difcourî. It is a cOlnplimcnt due, and which I 
willingly pay, to thotc who adminifi:er our aftàirs, 
to take notice ill the 61'11 place of their fpecula- 
tion. Our minifi:ers arc of opinion, that the in- 
create of our trade and nlanufaétures, that our 
gro\rth by colonization and by cOI1queft, have con- 
CUlTCd to acculnulate immenfe wealth in the hanùs 
of fome indl \iiduals; and this again Leing dif- 
perfed among the people, has rendered thenl uni- 
verfàl1y proud, ferocious, and ungovernable; that 
the infolence of fome from their enormous wealth, 
and the Loldncfs of othcrs frOl11 a guilty poverty, 
have rendered them capable of thc nlOft atrocioui 
attcmpts; fo that they have trampled upon all fu- 
bordination, and violently bornc dO"ï1 the un- 
armcd laws of a frce government; barriers too 
feeble againft the fury of a populace fo fierce and 
licentious as ours. They contend that no ade- 
quate provocation has becn gi,-cn for fo fin'cading 
a difcontent; our affairs IUl\ iug Leen condufted 
throughout with remarkable tClnper and confilln- 
))lute willI om. The wicked indufÌTy of fOine libel- 
lers, joined to thc intrigues of a few difappointed 
politicians, 
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politicians, have, in their opinion, been able (<1 
produce this unnatural ferment in the nation. 
K othing indeed can be more unnatural than the 
prefent convulfions of this country, if the above 
account be a true one. I confefs I fhall afiènt to it 
with great reluélance, and only on the compulfion 
of the cleareft and firmeft proofs; becaufe their' 
account refolves itfelf into this fhort but difcou- 
raging propofition, "That we have a very good 
"miniftry, but that we are a very bad people;" 
that we fct ourfelves to bite the hand that feeds us; 
that with a malignant infanity we oppofe the Inea"" 
fures, and ungratefully vilify the perfons, of thofe 
whofe fole objeEt is our own peace and profperity. 
If a few puny libellers, aEting under a knot of fac- 
tious politicians, without virtue, parts, or charac.. 
tel' (fuch they are conftant1y reprefented by thefe 
gentlemen), are fufficient to excite this difturbance, 
very perverfe muft be the difpofition of that people, 
mnongft whon1 fuch a difturbance can be excited 
by fuch means. It is befides no fmall aggravation 
of the publick misfortune, that the difeafe, on this 
hypothefis, appears to bé without remedy. If the 
wealth of the nation be the caufe of its turbulence, 
I in1agine it is not propofed to introduce poverty, 
8.S a conftable to keep the peace. If our domi- 
nions abroad are the roots which feed all this rank 
luxuriance of fedition, it is not intended to cut 
them 
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them off in order to famiíh the fruit. If our li- 
berty has enfeebled the executive power, there is 
no defign, I hope, to call in the aid of defpotifm, 
to fill up the deficiencies of law. \\Thatever ll1ay 
be intended, thefe things are not yet profeffed. 
'Ve feeln therefore to be driven to abfolute de- 
fpair; for we have no other materials to work 
upon, but thofe out of which God has been pleafed 
to form the inhabitants of this ifland. If thefe be 
radically and effentially vicious, all that can be faid 
is, that thofe men are very unhappy, to whofe 
fortune or duty it falls to adminifter the affairs of 
this untoward people. I hear it indeed fometimes 
afferted, that a fteady perfèverance in the prefent 
meafures, and a rigorous punifbment of thofe who 
oppofe them, will in cOUl'fe of time infallibly put 
an end to thefe diforders. But this, in my opi- 
nion, is faid without much obfervation of our pre- 
fent difpofition, and without any knowledgp at all 
of the general nature of mankind. If the matter 
of which this nation is compofed be fo very fer- 
mentable as thefe gentlemen defcribe it, leaven 
never will be wanting to work it up, as long as 
difcontent, revenge, and ambition, have exiftcnce 
in the world. Particular puniíhments are the cure 
for accidental difwmpers in the fiate; they inflame 
)'ather than allay thofe heats which arife from the 
fettled mifruanë:Jgement of the government, or 
from a natural indifpofition in the people, It is 
of 
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of the utmoft 11l0lnent not to make Iniftakes in the 
ufe uf thong meafures; and firmnefs is then only 
a virtue '" hen it accOlnpanies the moft perfeét wif. 
dum. In truth, inconÜ:ancy is a fort of natural 
corrcétive of folly and ignorance. 
I aIn not one of thofe who think that the peo- 
ple are never in the wrong. They have been fo, 
frequently and outrageouOy, both in other coun- 
tries and in this. But I do fay, that in all difputes 
between them and thcir rulers, the prefu11lption is 
at leaft upon a par in favour of the people. Ex- 
perience Il1ay perhaps juftify me in going further. 
'''here popular difcontents have been very preva- 
lent, it Illay well be affirmed and fupported, that 
there has been generally fomething found amifs in 
the copftitution, or in the conduct of government. 
The people have no intereft in diforder, \Vhen they 
do wrong, it is thcir elTOUl', and not their crime. 
But with the governing part of the ftate, it is far 
otherwife. They certainly 111ay aft ill by defign, as 
well as by 1l1iitake. "Les réL'ollltioJls qui arrivent 
" dans les grands états ne .fòJlt }Juint UJl c.fJèå du 
" ha.zard, ni dl{ caþrice dcs pCllples, RieJlnc ré'colte 
" les grands ({un royall1lle COììlìJlC un gouvernement 
" foible et dérangé. POlll' la populace, ce ll'efl 
'
j{!}]:ais pal' CJl"âc (l"attaqllCl' fjll"clle fe .folllè'ce, 
" JJldis par impatience de.fol!/Jì>ir-x'" Thefe are the 
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\rords of a great nlan; of a n1inifter of ftate; 
and a zealous affertor of n10narchy. They are ap- 
plied to the.fJiflem if fa7.,'Ollrit!fln which was adopt- 
ed by IIenry the Third of France, and to the dread- 
ful conicquences it produced. ,rhat he fays of re- 
volutions, is equally true of all great dift:urbances. 
If this prefumption in favour of the fubjetl-s 
againft the truftees of power be not the luore pro- 
hable, I mn fure it is the more comfortable fpecu- 
lation; uecaulè it is more eafy to change an admi- 
nii1ration than to refoflll a people. 
Upon a fuppofition, therefore, that in the open- 
ing of the cauiè the prefùmptions ftand erlually ba- 
lanced between the parties, there feemos fuflicicnt 
ground to entitle any perfon to a fair hearin
, "rho 
attempts fome other fcheme Lefiùe that eafy one 
which is faíhionaLle in fome faf11ÏonaLle compa- 
- nies, to account for the prefent difcontents. It is 
not to be argued that we endure no grievance, be- 
cauie our grievances are not of the fame fort with 
thofe under which we lahoured formerl
,r; not 
precifely thofe which we bore fronl the Tudors, or 
vindicated on the Stuarts. .A great change has 
taken place in the affairs of this country, For in 
the filent lapic of events as luaterial alterations 
ha\'e been infcnfibly brought about in the policy 
anù charaéter of governments and nations, as thole 
which have been Inarked by the tumult of publick 
revolutions. 
\r OL. II. Q It 
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It is very rare indeed for nlen to be wrong Ír1 
their feelings concerning publick mifcondué1:; as 
rare to be right in their fpeculation upon the caufe 
of it. I have conÜ:antly obferved, that the gene- 
rality of people are fifty years, at leaft, behind
 
hand in their po1iticks. There are but very few, 
who are cdpable of comparing and digefting what 
paHes before tllf'ir eyes at different times and oc- 
cafions, fo a
 to fonn the whole into a diftinét 1yf- 
tcm. But in books every thing is f{
ttled for theIn, 
without the exertion of any confiderable diligence 
or 1a cr acit y . ror which reafon mcn are wife with 
ü 
but little reflection, and good with little felf-denial, 
in the bufinef:; of all tin1es e>..cept their own. ,rc 
are veryuncorrupt and tolerably enlightened judges 
of the tranfaé1:ions of pa1t ages; where no pafiions 
deceive, and \vhere the whole train of circum- 
ftances, frOlll the trifling caufe to the tragical event, 
is 1èt in an orderly feries before us. }'ew are the 
partifans of departed tyranny; and to be a 'Vhig 
on the bufinefs of an hundrcd years ago, is very 
confift:ent with every advantage of prefent fervi- 
lity. This retrofpeé1:ive - wifdom, and hiftorical 
patriotifìn, are things of wonderful convenience: 
and ferrc admira 1 jly to reconcile the old quarrel 
between ii)eculation and praétice. l\Iany a ftcrn 
republican, after gorging hinlfclf with a fun feaft 
of admiration of the Grecian comlllonwealths and 
of our true Saxon cOl1ftitution, and difcharging all 
the 
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he fplcndid bile of his virtuous indignation on 
King John and King J al11es, fits down perfeétly fa
 
tisfied to th
 coarfeft work and homelicfi job of 
the day he lives in. I believe there was no pro.. 
feffed admirer of Henry the Eighth an10ng the in- 
firuments of the laft King James; nor in the court 
of lIenry the Eighth, was there, I dare fay, to 
be found a fiugle advocate for the favourites of 
H.ichard the Second. 
Xo complaifance to our court, or to our age, 
can Inake nle believe nature to be fo changed, but 
that publick liberty will be åmong us, as among our 
a.nceftors, obnoxious to fome perfon or other; and 
that opportunities will be furniíhed. for attempt- 
ing at leaft, fome alteration to the prejudice of our 
conftitution. Thefe atteli1pts will naturally vary 
in their Inode according to times and circum.. 
fiances. for ambition, though it has ever the 
fame general views, has not at all times the fame 
Ineans, nor the fåme particular objeéts. A great 
deal of the furniture of antient tyranny is worn 
to rags; the reft is entirely out of faíhion. Be- 
fides, there are few ftatc1inen fo very dumfy 
and awkward in their bufinefs, as to fall into the 
identical fnarc which has proved fatal to their pre- 
deceffors. \rhen an arbitrary impo1ìtion is at- 
tempted upon the fuqjett, undoubtedly it will not 
bearon its forehead the name of SILÏp-1JloJlcy. There 
is no danger that an extenfion of the Forefllaws _ 
Q 2 íhould 
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fllould be the chofen mode of oppreffion in this 
age. And when we hear any inftance of Ininifte... 
rial rapacity, to the prejudice of the rights of pri.. 
vate litè, it will certainly not ue the exaEtion of 
two hundred pullets, frOln a won
an of faihion, for 
leave to lie with her own huíband *. 
Every age has its own Inanners, and its politicks 
dependent upon them; and the fan1e attenlpts 
will not be made againft a conftitution fully fonn- 
cd and 111atured, that were ufèd to deftroy it in 
the cradle, or to refi1t its growth during its in
 
fancy. 
1\gainft the being of parliament, I am fatisfied, 
no dcÍÌ a l1s have ever been entertained fince the re- 
o 
,,-olution. Everyone nluft perceive, that it is 
ftrongly the intereft of the court, to have fame le
 
cond caufe interpofed between the ll1inifters and 
the people. The gentlelnen of the houfe of COlI1- 
111011S have an intereft equally ftrong, in fuftaining 
the part of that intermediatp caufe. However 
they may hire out the l
rllj'rlla of their voices, 
they never will part with the fee and inheritance. 
Accordingly thofè who have been of the moft 
1\:l1o.wn devotion to the will and pleafure of a 
court, have at the 1anle time been moft forward 


· " Uxor IIugonis de Nevill dat Domiuo Regi ducentas 
" Gallinas, eo quod poffit jacere una Batte cum Dominu ruo 
" Ilugonc: de Xevill." IUaddox, lIift. Exch. c. xiii. p. 326. 
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in afferting a high authority in the houie of com- 
mons. \Vhen they knew who were to uie that 
authority, and how it was to be enlploycd, they 
thouaht it never could be carried too far. It Illuft 
ð 
be always the willi of an ul1conftitutional ftater- 
n1an, that a houfe of COnll
lOnS who are entirely 
dependent upon him, fhould have every right of 
the people entirely dependent upon their. plcafure. 
It was foon difcovered, that the forms of a free, 
and the ends of an arbitrary governnlent, were 
things not altogether incoll1patible. 
The power of the crown, almoft dead and rotten 
as Prerogative, has grown up anew, with lTIuch 
lnore ftrength, and far leis odium, under the name 
of Influence. .An influence, which operated with- 
out noife and without violence; an int1ùence which 
convertcd the very antagonift, into the inftru- 
Inent, of power; which containcd iI1 itfclf a per- 
petual principle of growth and renovation; anù 
which the difì:refTes and thc proii)crity of the 
country equally tcndcd to augment, was an admir- 
able fubftitute for a prerogative, that, being only 
the ofl
pring of antifJuated prejuùiccs, had moulù- 
cd in its original ftamina irrefiftible principles of 
decay and diffolution. The ignorance of the peo- 
ple is a bottom but for a temporary (yftem; the 
illtercH: of aCtive men in the ftatc is a foundation 
perpetual and infallible. IIowcvcr, fame circum- 
ftallccs, arifing, it mult bc confcfièd, in a great dc- 
Q :3 grec 
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gree from accident, prevented the effeEts of thi
 
influence for a long tÌlne from breaking out in a 
rnanner capable of exciting any ferious apprehen
 
}ions. Although government was ftrong and flou- 
riíhed exceedingly, the court had drawn far leis ad., 
vantage than one would imagine from this great 
fource of power. 
At the revolution, the crown, deprived, for the 
ends of the revolution it1èlf, of Inany prerogatives, 
was found too weak to ftruggle againit all the dif- 
ficulties which prefled fo new and unfettled a go- 
vernment. The court was obliged therefore to 
delegate a part of its powers to nlen of fuch in- 
tereft as could fupport, and of fuch fidelity as would 
adhere to, its eftablitlunent. Such men were able 
to draw in a greater number to a concurrence in 
the comn10n defence. This connexion, necefTary 
at fir1t, continued long after convenient; and pro- 
perly conducted 111ight indeed, in all fituations, be 
an ufeful inftrument of government. At the faule 
time, through the inten;entiol1 of 111en of popu- 
lar weight and charaEtcr, the people poífeífed a fe
 
curity for their juft portion of importance in the 
Hate. But as the title to the crown grew ftrongcr 
hy long pofTeffion, and by the conftant increafe of 
its influence, thefe helps have of late feen1ed to 
certain perfons no better than incumbrances. The 
powerful managers for governlnent were not fuf- 
6ciently fubmiffh'e to the pleafure of the poffeffors 
of 
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of imnlediate and perfonal favour, fometilnes frOln 
a confidence in their own firength natural and ac... 
quired; fometimes frorl1 a fear of offending their 
friends, and weakening that lcad in the country, 
which gave them a confideration independent of 
the court. l\Ien aftcd as if the court could re- 
ceive, as well as confer, an obligation. The influ- 
ence of government, thus divided in appearance 
hetween the court and the leaùers of parties, be- 
came in Inany cafes an acceilÌon rather to the po. 
pulaI' than to the royal fcale; anù fonIe part of 
that influence which woulù otherwÏfe have been 
poffeffed as in a fort of nlortmain and unalienable 
domain, returned again to the great ocean frOln 
whence it arofe, and circulated aInong the people. 
This mcthod therefore of governing, by nlen of 
great natural intereft or great acquired confidera- 
tion, was viewed in a very invidious light by the 
true lovers of ahfolute Inonarchy. It is the na.. 
ture of defpotifill to 
bhor power held by any 
means but its own momentary pleafure; and to 
annihilatc all intermediate fituations betweeu 
uoundlets ftrcllgth on its own part, and total de- 
bility un the part of the peoplc. 
To get rid of all this intermeùiate and indepen- 
dent importance and to./ècllre to the COllrt the unli- 
mited {[nd II Jlcout rOllled l
fe qf its mcn 'Clift Ù!flueJlce, 
under the./òledire8 ion '!ilts mt'1l prlt:litejircollr, has 
for iOlllC ycars paft bccn the great object of }Jolicy. 
Q 4 If 
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If this were cOlnpafièd, the influence of the crown 
Inu1t of com'fe produce all the effects which the 
1110ft f:ulguine partifans of the court could poffibly 
ddire. Govenlluent lnight then be carried 011 
u 
without any concurrence on the part of the people; 
without any attention to the dignity of the greater, 
or to the aftcétions of the lower forts. A new pro- 
jcét was therefore devifed, by a certain fet of in
 
triguing men, totally different from the fyfteln of 
adll1inifiratlOH which had prevailed fince the ac
 
ceffion of the IIoufe of Erunfwick. This projeét, 
I have heard, was fidi conceived by fome perfons 
in the court of Frederick Prince of 'Vales. 
The earlieit attempt in the execution of this de
 
fign was to fet up for n1inifter, a perfon, in rank 
indeed refì)eB:able, and very ample in fortune; but 
who, to tbe nlOment of this vaft and fudden eleva- 
tion, was little known or confidered in the king- 
dom. To him the whole nation was to yield an 
immediate and implicit fubmiffion. But whether 
it "as for want of firmnefs to bear up againft the 
firft oppofition; or that things were not yet fully 
ripened, or that this method was not found the 
Inoll eligible; that idea was [oon abandoned. The 
inítrumcntal part of the projeét was a little altered, 
to accommodate it to the time, and to bring things 
Inore gradually and more furely to the one great 
cnd propofed. 
The fÌrft part of the reformed plan W
5 to draw 
a tinç 


, 
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iT line 'ú'hirll jlLOllld.{cparate tlte cOllrt.from the wi- 
l1ifi ry. 1litherto thefe names had been looked 
upon as fynonymous; but for the future, court 
and admilliftration were to be confidered as things 
totally diftinEt. By this operation, two fyftems of 
adminiitration were to be fonned; one which 
{hould be in the real fecret and confidence; the 
other Inercly oftenfible to perform the official and 
executory duties of govenllnent. The latter were 
alone to be refponfible; whil11 the real advifers, 
who enjoyed all the po'\
cr, were' eftèélually re
 
moved from all the danger. 
Secondly, ./1 party under thçfe leaders 'l{'as to be 
,formed infa"cour 0/' the court agaiJ!ft tlte miuijlJ'!}'- 
this party was to haye a large fuare in the emolu- 
Inents of government, anù to hold it totally fcparatc 
from, and independent ot: oiienfible adminiftration. 
The third point, and that on which the fucccfs 
of the whole fchenlC ultimately depended, "-as to 
bring parliament to an a('qlli
fl'ence ill this ]Jrrjefl. 
Parliament was therefore to he taught by degrees 
a total indifference to the perf OIlS, rank, influence, 
dLilities, connexions, and character, of the nlÏnif- 
tel'S of the crown. By 1l1CanS of a difciplinc, on. 
:which I íhall fay more hereafter, that body was to 
be habituated to the 111O[t oppofite interefts, and 
thé moii difconlant politicks. All c01J.llexions and 
depcndenci<?s among fubjeéts were to be entirely 
diirolved. As hitherto buíinefs had gone throu
h 
the 


. 
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the hands of leaders of 'Vhigs or Tories, men o
 
talents to conciliate the people, and engage to their 
confidence, now the ntethod was to be altered; 
and the lead was to be give
n to nlen of no fort of 
confideration or credit in the country. This want 
of natural importance was to be their very title to 
delegated power. l\IClnbers of parliament were 
to be hardened into an infenfibility to pride as welt 
as to duty. Th01e high and haughty fentiments, 
which are the grcat fupport of independence, were 
to be let down gradually. Point of honour and 
precedence were no more to be regarded in parlia- 
nlentary decorum, than in a Turkifh army. It 
was to be avowcd as a conftitutional 111axÏ1n, that 
the king Inight appoint one of his footmen, or one 
of your footmen, for Ininifter; and that he ought 
to be, and that he -would be, as well followed as 
the firft name for rank Of wifdon1 in the nation. 
Thus parliament was to look on, as if perfeEtly 
unconcerned, while a cabal of the cloÜ
t and uack- 
ftairs was fubftituted in the place of a national ad1 
miniftration, 
'Yith fuch a degree of aC<}l1icfcence, any meafure 
of any court might well be deemed thoroughly fe- 
cure. The capital objcas, and by lnuch the moft 
flattering charaé1:crifiicks of arbitrary power, would 
be obtained. Every thing would be drawn frOlll 
its holdings in the country to the perfonal favour 
étnd inclination of thc prince. This favour would 
La 
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be the Cole introduétion to power, and the only 
tenure by \\ hich it was to be held: fo that no per- 
ion looking towards another, and all looking to.. 
wards the court, it was impofiìùle but that the mo- 
tive \\ hich folely influenced every luan '5 hopes lllUft 
come in time to govern every ulan's conduét; till 
at laft the fervility became uni\'erfal, in fpite of the 
dead letter of any laws or inftitution5 whatfoever. 
IIow it ihould happen that any 111an could be 
tempted to yenture upon fuch a projeét of govern- 
nlCnt, may at firft view appear furprifing. But 
tlte faa is, that opportunities very inviting to fuch 
an attempt have offered; and the fcheme itfelf was 
not deftitute of fome arguments not wholly un- 
plaufiùle to recommend it. Thefe opportunities 
and thefe arguments, the ufe that has been made 
of both, the plan for carrying this ncw 1èherne of 
governll)('nt into execution, and the effeéts which 
it has produceù, are in my opinion worthy of our 
1eriou-; confideration. 
I I is majefiy came to the throne of thefc king- 
doms with more advantage
 than any of his pre- 
rlecefiors fince the revolution. Fourth in deícent, 
and third in fucccf1ìon of his royal family, even the 
lcalots of hercditary right, in him, fan fomething 
to flatter thcir favourite prcjudices; and to juÜity 
a transfcr of their attachment
, \\ ithGut a change 
in their principles. Thc perfon and caufe of the 
Pretcuucl" were uecome contemptible; his title dif- 
owned 
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owned throughout Europe, his party diíbanded ill 
England. I-lis luajefty came indeed to the inheri- 
tance of a ll1ighty war; but, viaorious in every 
part of the globe, peace was always in his power, 
not to negotiate, but to diaate. Ko foreign ha
 
bitudes or attachments withdrew him from the 
cultivation of his power at home. I-lis revenue 
for the civil efta blií1uuent, fixed (as it \\'as theI,l 
thought) at a large, but definite fum, was ample, 
without being inyidious. IIis influence, by ad- 
ditions frOln conqueft, by all augmentation of 
debt, hy an il1creaf
 of military anù naval efiablifh- 
Inent, llluch ftrcl1gthencd and extend cd. And 
coming to the throne in the prÌ1ne and full vigour 
of youth, as from affeEtion there was a ftrong dif- 
like, fo frOln dread there feenled to be a general 
avcrfenefs, from giving any thing like offence to a 
monarch, againft whofe refentment oppofition 
could not look for a rcfuge in any fort of rever- 
fionary hope. 
Thefe fingular advantages infpired his majefiy 
only with a more ardent defire to preferve unim- 
paired the fpirit of that national freeùonl, to which 
hc owed a fituation fo full of glory. But to others 
it fuggcfted fcntiments of a very different nature. 
They thought they now beheld an opportunity (by 
a certain fort of 1tatefillen never long llndifcovered 
or unemployed) of dra,,'ing to thcmfelvcs, by the 
a
gralldizemcnt of a court faEtion, a degree of 
power 
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rower which they could never hope to derive frOln 
natural influence or fronl honourable fervice; and 
which it was impoffible they could hold with the 
leaft fecunty, whilft the fyftClTI of adminiftration 
refted upon its fonner bottom. In order to faci- 
litate the execution of their defign, it was necef- 
fary to make 11lany alterations in political arrange- 
nlCnt, and a fignal change in the opinions, habits, 
and connexions of the grcateft part of thofe who 
at that time afted in pu blick. 
In the firít place, they proceeded gradually, but 
not flowly, to deftroy every thing of ftrength 
which did not derive its principal nonrifllment 
from the immediate pleafure of the court. The 
greatcft weight of popular opinion and party con- 
nexion were then with the duke of Xe\rcaftle and 
l\Ir. Pitt. Xeither of thefe held their importance 
by the lle-a' tenure of the court; they were not 
therefore thought to be fo proper as others for the 
Cervices which were required by that tenure. It 
happened very favourably for the new fyftem, that 
under a forced coalition there rankled an incurable 
alienation and difauft between thc I >arties which 
ü 
compofed the adminiftration. 1\11'. Pitt was firft 
attacked. K ot fatisfied with rcmoving him frOlll 
power, they endeavoured by various artifices to 
ruin his charaélcr. The othcr party fecmed ra- 
ther plea fed to get rid of fo oppreffi ve a fLl pport ; 
not perceiving, that their own fall was prepared 
Ly 
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by his, and involved in it. l\Iany other rcafon 
prevented them from daring to look their true 
lìtuation in the face. To the great "\Vhig families 
it was extremely difagreeable, and feemed almoft 
unnatural to oppofe the adluiniftration of a prince 
of the houíe of nrunf\\,ick. Day after day they. 
hcfitatcd, and doubted, and lingered, expeéting 
that other counfels would take place; and were 
How to be pcrfuaded, that all which had been done 
by the cabal, was the effeEt not of humour, but of 
fyftem, It was n10re ftrongly and evidently the 
interefi of the new court faétion, to get rid of the 
grcat \rhig connexions, than to dcftroy 1\Ir. Pitt4 
rrhe power of that gentleluan 'was vaft indeed and 
Illcrited; Lut it was in a great degree pcrfonal, 
and therefore tranfient. Theirs was rooted in the 
country, ror, with a good deallefs of popularity, 
they poífeífed a far lllore natural and fixed in- 
fluence. Long poffeffion of governlnent; vaft pro- 
perty; obligations of favours given and received; 
connexion of office; ties of blood, of alliance, of 
friendíhip (things at that time fuppoíèd of fome 
force); the nan1e of "\\'hig, dear to the 1l1ajority 
of the people; the zeal early begun anù fteadily 
continued to the royal fanlily: all thefe together 
fonned a Lody of power in the nation, which was 
criminal and devoted. The grea t ruling principlf" 
of the cabal, and that which animated and hanno- 
nized all their proceedings, how various foever 
they 
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they may have been, was t
 fignify to the world, 
that the court would proceed upon its own proper 
forces only; and that the prctcnce of bringing any 
other into its fervice was an affront to it, and not 
a fupport. Therefore when the chiefs were re
 
moved, in order to go to the root, the whole party 
,\ as put under a profcription, fo gencral and fevcre 
as to take theif hard-earned bread frOln the loweft 
officers, in a manner which had ne\-er been kllO\\'11 
before, even in general revolutions. But it was 
thought nccefià.ry effeétually to deftroy all depen- 
dencies but one; and to 1hew an example of the 
firmne1s and rigour with which the new fyfteIll was 
to be fupported. 
Thus for the time were pulled down, in the per- 
fons of the \Vhig leaders and of .:\Ir. Pitt (in fþite 
of the fervices of the one at the acceffion of the 
royal falnily, and the recent fervices of the other 
in the \var) the t'{('O ou!y.{ecurities.[or ti,e import- 
ance qf tile people,. jJo"icer arl(ing jì'om popularity; 
and pO"ll'er ariJing.fi'om conne.l'Ìon. 1-1 ere and there 
indeed a. few individuals werc left ft:andincr who 
o 
gave fecurity for their total efhangement from the 
odious principles of party connexion and perfonal 
attachment; and it muft be confefièd that molt 
of them have religioufly kept their faith. Such a 
change could not however be luaJe \\ ithout a 
lnighty ihock to government. 
To reconcile the minds of the people to all tlwfe 
nlO\' clIlents, 
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movements, principles correfpondent to them had 
been p
'eached up with great zea1. Everyone 111Uft 
remelnber that the cabal fet out "with the moft 
aft:oni:fhing prudery, both HIOI'al and political. 
Thofe who in a few months after fouied over head 
and ears into the deepeft and dirticft pits of cor- 
ruption, cried out violently againft the indirea 
praétices in the eleéting and lnanaging of parlia- 
lllents, which had formerly prevailed. This lllar- 
vellous abhorrence which the court had 1uddenly 
tak.en to all influence, was not only circulated in 
converfation through the kingdom, out pompoufly 
announced to the publick, with lnany other ex- 
traordinary things, in a pamphlct* which had all 
the appearance of a lnanifcfto preparatory to f0111C 
confideraLle enterpriiè. Throughout it was a ia. 
tire, though in ter1l1S 111anaged and decent enough, 
on the politicks of the fonner reign. It was in- 
deed written with no fmall art and add refs. 
In this picce appeared the firft dawning of the 
new fyfteln; there firft appeared the idea (then 
only in fpeculation) of feparatlJ/g tlte court ji'om 
tlte adminiflration; of carrying every thing from 
national connexion to perfonal regards; and of 
forn1ing a regular party for that purpoiè, under 
the name of king's men. 
To recommend this fyftcm to the people, a per- 


* Sentiments of an honefi Man. 


f peRi ve 
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fp
aive view of the court gorgeoufly painted, and 
finely illuminated from within, was exhibited to 
the gaping multituùe. Party was to be totally done 
away, with all its evil works. Corruption was to 
be caft down frOl11 court, as 
ltè was from heaven. 
Power was thenceforward to be the cÌlofen refi- 
dence of publick fpirit; and no one was to be fup- 
poled under any finifter influence, except thofe 
,,"ho had the Inisfortune to be in difgrace at court, 
which was to ftand in lieu of all vices and all cor- 
ruptions. A fcheme of perfeEtion to be realized in 
a monarchy far beyond the vifionary republick of 
}>lato. The \,,"hole fcenery was exaEtly difpofed to 
captivate thofe good fouls, whore credulous mo- 
rality is 1'0 invaluable a treafure to crafty poli- 
ticians. Indecd therc was wherewithal to chanD 
every body, except thofe fcw who are not much 
pleafed with profeffions offupernatural virtue, who 
.know of what 1t:uff fuch profeffions are made, for 
what purpofes they are dcfiglled, and in what they 
are fure conftantly to end. .:\Iany innocent gen- 
tlemen, who had Leen talking profe all thcir lives 
without knowing any thing of the matter, began 
at laft to open their cyes upon thcir own merits, 
anù to attriLutc their not having been lord" of the 
trcafury and lords of trade many years before, 
mcrely to thc prevalence of party, and to the mi- 
niÜcriul power, which had fruftrateJ the good in- 
tcntions of the court in favour of their abilities. 
'T 0 L. II. H. Kow 
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Now was the time to unlock thc fcaled fountain 
of royal bounty, which had been infamouí1y n10- 
nopolized and huckftered, and to let it flûw at 
large upon the whole people. The time was come, 
to reftore royalty to its original fplendour. Jlettl'c 
Ie Roy Iwrs de page, became a fort of watch-word. 
And it was conftant1y in the mouths of all the run- 
ners of the court, that nothing could prefcn-c the 
balance of the conftitution frOlD being overturned 
by the rabble, or hy a faEtion of the nobility, but 
to free the fovereign effeétually from that minif- 
terial tyranny undcr which the royal dignity had 
been oppreffed in the perion of hi
 nmjeft:.y"s grand
 
father. 
Thefe were fome of the many artifices ufed to 
reconcile the people to the great change which "'
1S 
made in the perfons who compofed the n1Ïnift:ry, 
and the ftill greater which was maùe and avoweò 
in its conftitution. As to individuals, other mc- 
thods were employed with them; ìn order fo 
thoroughly to difunite every party, and even every 
family, that no concert, o'rdel", or ç.tfè8, migltt appear 
ill OJ1y.future ojJpojition. And in this 111aìlller an ad- 
lllini1u-ation without conncxion with the people, 
or with one another, was firft put in poHèffìon of 
governnlent. ,rhat good confequence
 followeò 
frOll! it, we have all feen; whether with regard to 
virtue, publick or pri,,-ate; to the eafc and happi- 
110f.5 of the f(n crcign; or to the real ftrength of 
:I o \'efl1l11cnt. 
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gOYCrnll1ent. But as fo lnuch ftrefs \"as then laid 
on the neceffity of this new projeét, it will not be 
amÏ1s to take a view of the eftecrs of this royal fer- 
vitudc and vile durance, ,vhich ,vas 10 deplored in 
the reign of the late luonarch, and was fo carefully 
to be avoided in the reign of his fucceffiJr. The 
etfeéì:s were thefe. 
In times full of doubt and danger to his perfon 
and tàmily, George the Second Inailltained the 
dignity of his crown conneéted with the IilJertv of 
his people, not only unimpaired, but improved, 
for the fpace of thirty-three years. He overcame 
a dangerous rebellion, abetted by foreign force, 
and raging in the heart of his kingdoms; and 
thereby deft.royed the feeds of all future rebellion 
that could. ariiè upon the falne principle. lIe car
 
ried the glory, the power, the commerce of Eng.. 
land, to an height unknown even to this renowned 
nation in the titnes of its greateft profperity: and he 
left his fucceffion refting on the true and only true 
foundations of all national anù all regal greatnefs; 
afièétion at home, reputation abroad, truft in al- 
lies, tcrrour in rival nations. The moft ardent lover 
of his country cannot ,,-itll for Great Britain a 
happier fate than to continue as fhe was then left. 
A people emulous. as we are in atIèétion to our pre- 
fcnt fovereign, know not how to fonn a prayer to 
heaven for a greatcr bleffing upon his virtues, or 
a higher ftatc of felicity and glory, than that he 
R 
 1hould 
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ihould live, and ihould reign, and, when Provi- 
dence ordains it, thould die, exaétly like his illuf- 
trious predece11òr. 
.r\. great prince n1ay be e>bliged (though fuch a 
thing cannot happen very often) to facrifice hi5 
privatc inclination to his publick intereft. A wiíe 
prince will not think that fuch a reih-aint implies 
a condition of fervility; and truly, if fuch "Ð5 
thc condition of the laft reign, and the effeéts were 
nlfo fuch as we have defcriLcd, we ought, no lets 
for the fake of the f<)\-ereign WhOll1 we love, than 
for our own, to hear arguments convincing in- 
deed, before we depart from the maxims of that 
reign, or fly in the face of this great body of ftrong 
and recent experience. 
One of the principal topicks which was then, 
and has been fince, llluch employed by that poli- 
tical * fchool, is an affcéted terrour of the growth 
of an ariftocratick power, prejudicial to the rights 
of the crown, and the balance of the conftitutioll. 
Any new powers exercifed in the houfe of lords, 
or in the houfe of commons, or by the crown, 
ought certainly to excite the vigilant and anxious 
jealoufy of a free people. f:ven a new and unpre- 
cedented courfe of aRion in the whole lcgillature, 
without great and evident rcafon, nlay be a illbjcét 


* See the political writings of the late Dr. llrown, anu 
mUllY othCff::. 


of 
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of juft uneafinefs. I will not affirm, that there 
may not have lately appeared in the houfe of lords 
,a diiþofition to forne attempts derogatory to the 
legal rights of the fubjeét. If any fuch have really 
appeared, they have arifen, not from a power pro
 
perly ariftocratick, but from the fanle influence 
which is charged with having excited attempts of 
a fimilar nature in the houfe of commons; which 
houfe, if it 1hould have been betrayed into an un- 
fortunate quarrel with its conftituents, and involv- 
ed in a charge of the very fame nature, could have 
ncither power nor inclination to repel fuch at- 
tempts in others. Thofe attempts in the houfe of 
lords can no more be called ariftocratick proceed- 
ings, than the proceedings with regard to the 
county of :\Iiddlefex in the houfe of comlllons 
can with any fenfe be called den10cratica1. 
It is true, that the peers have a great influence 
in the kingdom, and in every part of the publick 
concerns. "
hile they are n1en of property, it is 
impofiìble to prevent it, except by fuch means as 
muft prevent all property fr0111 its natural opera- 
tion: an event not eafìly to be compaffed, \\ hile 
property is power; nor hy any llleans to be wiih- 
cd, while the lea1t notion exifts of the Inethod by 
which the fi1irit of liberty aéts, and of the n1ean
 
by which it is preferved. If any particular peers, 
by their uniform, upright, conftitutional conduét, 
by their publick and their private virtues, have ac- 
R :> quired 
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quired an hlfluence in the country; the people, on 
whofe favour that influence depends, and from 
whom it afofe, ,dll never be duped into an opinion, 
that f uch greatnefs in a peer is the deíþotifm of an 
arifiocracy, when they know and feel it to be the 
eft'eEt and pledge of their own importance. 
I an1 no friend to ariftocracy, in the fenfe at 
Icaft in which that word is ufually undcritood. 
If it were not a bad habit to moot cafes on the 
fuppofed ruin of the conHitution, I íhould be free 
to declare, that if it rnuft pcriíh, I would rather 
by far fee it refolved into any other form, than 
loft in that auft:ere and inf{)!ent domination. But, 
whatever my diílikes may he, IllY fears are not 
upon that quarter. The queftion, on the influence 
of a court, and of a peerage, is not, which of the 
two dangers is the moft eligible, but which is the 
moft imminent. lIe is but a poor: obferver, who 
has not ieen., that the generality of peers, far from 
fupporting themfelves in a ftate of independent 
greatnefs, are but too apt to fall into an obli- 
vion of their proper dignity, and to run headlong 
into an abjeEt fervitude. ,r ould to God it were 
true, that the fault of our peers were too nluch 
fpirit! It is worthy of fome ob1ervation, that thc1e 
gentlemen, fo jealous of arifiocracy, make no com- 
plaints of the power of thofe peers (neither few 
por inconfiderable) who are always in the train of 
a court, and whofe whole weight muft be con- 
fidered 
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1idered as a portion of the lettled influence of the 
crown. This is all fafe and right; but if fOlne 
peers (I aln very forry they are not as many as 
they ought to be) iet themÜ
lves, in the great con- 
cern of peers and COlnOlons, againft a back-1tairs 
influence and clandefiine government, then the 
alarm begins; then the conftitution is in danger 
of being fürced into an ariftocracy, 
I reíi a little the longer on this court topick, be- 
calliè it was u1uch infifted upon at the titne of the 
great change, and has been fince frequently revived 
by many of the agents of that party: for, whilft 
they are terrifying the great and opulent with the 
horrours of mob-governlllcnt, they are by other 
Inanagers attelnpting (thoug!1 hitherto with little 
fuccef.s) to alar01 the pcople with a phantom of 
tyranny in the nobles. All this is done upon their 
favourite principle of difunion, of fowingjealoufies 
amongft the different orders of the ftate, and of 
disjointing the natural ftrength of the kingdom; 
that it n1ay be rendercd incapable of refifting the 
finifter defigns of wicked men, who have engrofièd 
the royal power. 
Thus lTIuch of the to picks chofen by the cour.. 
tiers to recommend their (yftClu; it will be necef:.. 
fary to open a little 1110re at large the nature of that 
party which was formed for its fupport. 'Yithout 
this, the whole would have been no bctter than a 
R 4 vifionary 
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vifionaryamufement, like the fchen1e of I-Iarring- 
ton"s political dub, and not a bufinefs in which 
the nation had a real concern. As a powerful 
party, and a party conftrufted on a new principle, 
it is a very inviting objeét of curiofity. 
It muft be remembered, that fince the revolu- 
tion, until the period we are f peaking of, the in- 
fluence of the crown had been always employed in 
fupporting the minifters of ftate, and in carrying 
on the publick Lufincfs according to their opinions. 
But the party now in queftion is formed upon a 
very diftèrent idea, It is to intercept the favour, 
proteEtion and confidence of the crown in the paf- 
fage to its minifters; it is to come between thern 
and their irnportance in parliament; it is to feparate 
thcln froln all their natural and acquired depen
 
dencics; it is intended as the controul, not the 
fupport, of adminift:ration. The machinery of this 
fyftem is perplexed in its movements, and faifè in 
its principle. It is formed on a fuppofition that 
the king is fomething external to his govermnent; 
and that he may be honoured and aggrandized, 
even by its debility and difgrace. The plan pro
 
cee?s exprefsly on the iòea of enfeebling the rcgular 
executory power. It proceeds on the idea of weak- 
ening the :ftate in order to ftrengthen the court. 
The fcherne depending entirely on diítruft, on dif- 
connexion, 0111nutability by principlc, on (yftema- 
tick 
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tick weaknefs in every particular 111elnber; It 13 
impoffible that the total refult íhould be fubftantial 
ftrength of any kind. 
As a foundation of their fcheme, the cabal have 
eftabliíhcd a fort of 'rota in the court All forts of 
parties, by this means, have been brought into ad- 
minifiration, frorn whence few have had the good 
fortune to efcape without difgrace; none at all 
without confiderable loífes. In the beginning of 
each arrangemcnt nO profeffions of confidence and 
fu pport are wanting, to induce the lcading men to 
engage. But while the rniniiters of the day appear 
in all the pomp and pride of power, while they 
have all thcir canvaS fpread out to the wind, and 
every fail fillcd with the fair and proiþerous gale 
of royal favour, in a íhort time they find, they 
know not how, a current, which fcts direélly 
againft them; which prevents all progreis; and 
even drives them backwards. They grow afhamcd 
and rnortified in a fituation, which, by its vicinity 
to power, only ferves to remind then1 the rnore 
firongly of their infignificance. They are obliged 
cither to execute the orders of their inferiours, or 
to fee thcmfelves oppofed by the natural inftru- 
n1ents of their office. \Yith the lofs of their diO'- 
Q 
nity they lofe their temper. In their turn they 
grow troublefome to that cabal which, whether it 
fupports or oppoies, equally difgraces and equally 
betrays theine It is foon found ncceffary to get 
rid 
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rid of the heads of adllJiniftration; but it is of the 
heads only. .As there always are many rotten 
members belonging to the beft conncxions, it is 
not hard to perfuade feveral to continue in office 
without their leaders. By this means the party 
goes out much thinner than it came in; and is 
only reduced in ftrength by its temporary poffef- 
ÍÌon of power, Befides, if by accident, or in courfe 
of changes, that power {lIouId be recovered, the 
junto have thrown np a retrenchment of thefe car.. 
caies, which n1ay ierve to cover themièlves in a 
clay of danger. They conclude, not unwife1y, that 
fuch rotten Inember
 will ueconlC the l-irft o
jeéts 
of diiguft and refelltment to their antient con- 
neXlons. 
They contrive to form in the outward adminif- 
tration two parties at the Ieafl; which, whilû they 
are tearing one another to picces, are both compe- 
titors for the favour and protcRion of the cahal; 
and, by their enlulatÏon, contribute to throw every 
thing more and 1110rC into the hands of the inte.. 
riour n1anagers. 
A minifter of fiatc will fometimes keep himfelf 
totally eftranged from all hi
 colleagues; will dif- 
fer from them in their councils, will privately tra- 
vedè, and publickly oppoiè, thcir meaíìlres. lIe 
"'in, however, continue in his clnployment. In- 
ftead of fuffering any mark of difpleafure, he will 
be diftinguifhed^ by an unbounded profufion of 
court 
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court rewards and care{fes; becaufe he does what 
is expefted, and all that is expeéted, ti"Oln InCI1 in 
office. lIe helps to keep fome fonn of adminit:' 
tratipn in being, and keeps it at the fàule time as 
weak and divided as pofiible. 
I-Iowever, we Inuit take care not to be 111iftaken, 
or to imagine that fuch perfons have any weight 
in their oppofition. '''"hen, by them, adminiftra- 
tion is convinced of its infignificancy, they are foon 
to be convinced of their own. They never are 
fuffered to iliccced in their oppofition. They and 
the world are to be iàtisfied, that, neither office, 
nor authority, nor property, nor ability, eloquence, 
counfel, !kill, or union, are of the leaH; importance; 
but that the lllere influence of the court, naked of 
all fupport, and deftitlltc of all management, is 
abundantly fuffident for all its own purpoiès. 
'Yhen any adverfe conne:\ion is to be deftroyed, 
the cabal feldolll appear in the work themfClves. 
They find out fOlllf' pcrton of WI101ll the partyen- 
tertains an high opinion. Such a perfon theyen- 
deavour to delude with various pretellces. They 
teach hilD firii to diftruft, and then to quarrel with 
his friends; alnong \\"hon1, by the iame arts, they 
excite a fimilar diflidence of him; 10 that in this 
mutual fear and diftruft, he may fliftcr himfclf to 
be employed as the inHrument in the change which 
is brought about. Afterwards they are fure to 
dcfiroy hÍ1u in his turn, hy [ctting up in his place 
fo mc 
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forne perfon in Wh01TI he had himfèlf repofed tl
 
greateft confidence, and who ferves to carry ofr a 
confiderable part of his adhercnts. 
'Vhen íÌ1ch a perf 011 has broke in this manner 
with his connexions, he is foon compelled to COln- 
mit fome flagrant aél: of inirluitou8 perfonal hofli- 
lity againft fome of them (fuch as an attempt to 
ftrip a particular friend of his family eftate), by 
which the caùal hope to render the parties uttcrly 
irreconcileablc. In truth, they have fo contrived 
Inattcrs, that people have a greater hatred to the ful>- 
ordinate inftr1ll1lCnt5 than to the principallnovers, 
As in dcft-roying their enemics they make ufe of 
inÜrulnents not immediately belonging to their 
forI's, fo in ach-allcing their own friends thcy pur- 
fue l'xaEt]y the fiuHe method. 'J'o promote any of 
them to confidera Lie rank or cmolument, they 
commonh- take care that the recommendation í1Iall 
pafs through the hands of the o1tenfiLle mini1ìry: 
fuch a rccollllnendation lllight however appear to 
the world, as fome proof of the credit of 111inifters, 
and fowe means of increafing thcir ftrength, To 
prevent this, the perfons fo advanced are direél:ed, 
in all companies, induft-rioufly to declare, that they 
are under no oblicrations whatfocver to adminifha- 
ü 
tion; that thcy have received their office from 
another quarter; that they are totally free and in- 
dependent. 
',"hcn thc.faétion has any job of lucre to obtain, 
or 
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t)r of vengeance to perpetrate, thcir way is, to fe- 
lea, for the execution, thofc very perfons to whofe 
habits, friend1hips, principles, and dcclarations, 
fuch proceedings arc puhlickly known to be the 
moft: adveríe; at once to render the inft:rurnents 
the more odious, and therefore the more depen- 
dent, and to prevent the pcople frOlll ever repofing 
a confidence in any appearance of private friend- 
fhip, or publick principle. 
If the adminifiration feeln now and then, fi'om 
remiffilefs, or frOlll fear of making themfelves dif- 
agreeable, to "ufter any popular exce{fes to go un- 
puniíhed, the cahal immediately fets up f01ne crea
 
ture of theirs to raife a clamour againfi the n1ÏnÜ:' 
ters, as having ihamefully betrayed the dignity of 
goveflunent. Then they compel the 11liniftry to 
become aétive in cOl!fcrring rewards and honours 
on the perfons who have been the inft:ruments of 
their di(grace; and, after having firfi vilified them 
with the higher orders for fuffering the la""s to 
fleep over the licentioulÌlefs of the populace, they 
drive thcm (in order to make amends for their 
former inaétivity) to tonIC aft of atrocious vio- 
lelH.:e, which rendcrs them completely abhorred by 
the pcople. They \\ ho rememLer the riots ,
-hich 
attcnded the 
Iiùdlcfex eleélion; the op(?lling of 
the prdl'nt lJurliamcnt; and the tranfaftiolls rela- 
tivc to Saint Gf'orge's lïl'lds, will not be at a lots 
for tin 'I Pl']ication uf Iheic reluarks. 


Th
t 
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That this Lody may be enabled to compafs aU 
the ends of its "inHitutioll, its memhers are fcarce1y 
ever to aim at the high and rdþoniible offices of 
the ftate. They are diftribllted with art and judg- 
IJlent through all the fecondary, but efficient, de- 
partments of office, and through the houfcholds of 
all the branches of the royal family: 1'0 as on one 
hand to occupy all the avenues to the throne; 
and on the other to forward or fruft:rate the exe- 
cution of any meafure, according to their own in- 
tercfts. J'or with the credit and fupport which 
they arc known to have, though for the greater 
part in places which are only a genteel excuie for 
iillary, they po{fcfs all the influence of the higheft 
potts; and they diétate publicl.Jy in almoft every 
thing, even with a parade of fuperiority. \rhen- 
cyer they difiènt (as it oftcn happens) from their 
nominal leaders, the trained part of the iCllate, in- 
fi:inßively in the fecrct, is fure to follow then}; 
prc)ddeJ the leaders, 1cnfible of their fituation, do 
nut of thcmfclves recede in time fronl their llloft 
dec1areù opiniun
. 'Ihis latter is generally thc 
cate. It will not be conceivable to anyone who 
has not feen it, what pleafure is taken by the caLa1 
in rendering thefe head
 of office thoroughly con- 
temptible and rÌùiclllous. .. \nd when they are Le. 
come fo, they ha\-e then the hcft chance for bcing 
well fUppolted. 
The members of the court faétion are fully in- 
demnified 
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demnificd for not holding places on the flippery 
lJeights of the killgdom, not only by the lead in aU 
;tfIà.irs, but alfo by the perfcét fecurity ill which 
they enjoy leis conlþicuous, but very advantageous 
fituations. Their places are in cxprefs legal tenure, 
or in etfeét, all of them for life. \Vhilft the tìrft 
and Inoft refpeEtable perfons in the kingdom are 
toífed about like tennis balls, the [port of a blind 
and infolent caprice, no n1Ïnift:er dares even to ca1i: 
an oblique glance at the loweft of their body. If 
an attempt be made upon one of this corps, imme- 
diately he flies to fanEtuary, and pretends to the 
n10ft inviolable of all promifes. No convenienc)' 
of publick arrangement is available to remove any 
one of them from the fpecifick fituation he holds; 
and the l1ighteft attempt upon one of them, Ly 
the molt powerful minifier, is a certain preliminary 
to his own deft:ruftion. 
Confcious of their independence, they bear 
themfelves with a lofty áir to the exterior minif
 
tel's. Like J aniíraries, they deri ve a kind of frce- 
o! 
ùam frolll the very condition of their fervitudc. 
They may aa juft as they plealc; provided they 
are true to the great ruling prioci pIe of their infti- 
lution. It is, therefore, not at all wonderful, that 
people fhould be to defirous of adding thclll{eln:s 
to tlIal Lody, in which they 1l1ay pofièfs and re- 
concile tàti5faétions the mutt alluring, und fc'f'lIl- 
illg1y the moil cOlltradiétory; cnjoying at 011('t' í.t1l 
the 
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the fpirited pleafure of independence, and all th
 
grofs lucre and fat Clnoluments of tervitudc. 
H ere is a {ketch, though a flight one, of the 
conftitution, laws, and policy, of this new court 
corporation. The name by which they chute to 
dift:inguiíh themfclves, is that of king"s mCll, or the 
JÛng's fricnds, by an invidious exclufion of the reft 
of his lVlajefty's moft loyal and afleétionate fub
 
jeéts. The whole fyftem, comprehending the ex- 
terior and interiour adminiCt:rations is cOlnmonly 
called in the technical language of the court, double 
cabinet; in French or Engliíh, as you chi.dè to 
pronounce it. 
'Vhether all this be a vifion of a diftraéted brain, 
or the invention of a Inalicious heart, or a real fac- 
tion in the country, muft be judged by the appear- 
ances which things have \"orn for eight years pait. 
Thus far I am certain, that there is not a finglc 
puLlick man, in or out of office, who has not, at 
forne time or other, borne teftÏInony to the truth 
of what I have now related. In particular, no 
perfons have been more ftrong ,in their aífcrtions, 
and louder and more indecent in their complaints, 
than thofe who compofe all the exterior part of 
the prefent adminiftration; in whofe time that 
faétion has arrived at fuch an height of power, and 
of boldnefs. in the ufe of it, as may, in the end, 
perhaps bring about its total deftruétion. 
It is true, that about four years ago, during the 
adæi- 
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admÌniftration of the l\Iarquis of Roclingham, an 
attempt was made to carryon government with- 
out their concurrence. Ilowever, this was only a 
tranfient cloud; they were hiù but for a tI1oment; 
and thèir conítellation blazeù out with greater 
hrightneis, and a far lllUrc vigorous influence, forne 
time after it was blown over. An attempt \-vas at 
that time made (Lut without any idea of profcrip- 
tion) to brcak thcir corps, to ùifcountcnance their 
ûoéhilles, to revive connexions of a different kind, 
to reítore the principles and policy of the lVhigs, 
to reanimate the caufe of libcrty by Ininifterial 
countenance; and thcn for the firfi time were men 
feen attached in office to every principle they had 
maintained in oppofition. Xo one will doubt, that 
fuch men were abhorred and violently oppof(
d by 
the court faRion, and that fuch a fyftem could 
have but a ihort duration. 
It may appear fomewhat affefted, that in 1'0 
much difcourie upon this extraordinary party, I 
fllould Üty fo little of the Earl of Bute, "ho is the 
fuppoled head of it. nut tl1is was neither owing 
to afteétation nor inadvcrtence. I have carefully 
avoided the introdll8:ion of pcrfonal rcfleétions of 
any kind. 1\1 uch tlu" greater part of the topicks 
which have been uicd to blacken this noblelnan, 
are either nnjutt or frivolous. At Left, they have 
a tendency to give the refentment of this bitter 
calamity a wrong dircéì:ion, and to turn a publick 
'T OL. II. S grievDn
c 
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grievance into a mean, perfonal, or a dangerou
 
national quarrel. 'Vhere there is a regular fcherne 
of operations carried on, it is the fyitem) and not 
a.ny individual perfon who aas in it, that is truly 
dangerous. This (yftem has not arifen foldy from 
the ambition of Lord Bute, but frOln the cirCU111- 
1tances which favoured it, and frolll an indifference 
to the conftitution which had been for fame tÏ111e 
growing anlong our gentry. ,r e fhould have 
been tried with it, if the Earl of Bute had never 
exifted; and it will want neither a contriving head 
1101' aElive Hlenlbers, when the Earl of Bute exifts 
no longer. It is not, therefore, to rail at Lord 
Bute, but firm]y to elubody againíi this court party 
and its praEtices, ,,'hich can afford us any profpeEt 
uf relief in our prefent condition. 
Another n10tivc induces 111e to put the perfonal 
confidcration of Lord Bute, wholly out of the 
qucftion. J le conlll1unicates very little in a direR 
Inanner with the greater part of our Iuen of bufi- 
neis. This has ne\'e1' been his cuftom. It is 
enough for hÌ1n that he furrounds them with his 
creatures. Several imagine, therefore, that' they 
have a ycry good e
cufe for doing all the work of 
thj
 faftion, ,,"hen tlwy ha\'c llO perfonal conncxion 
\\ith Lord Bute. nut whoever becomes a party 
to an aúmiuiÜratioll. compofcù of infulated illdi- 
'\ idu(\l
, ,,-ithout faith plighted, tie, or common 
principle; an aùminifiration çonftitutionally iJU- 
. . potcnt 
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potent, becaufe fupported by no party in the na
 
tion; he who contributes to deftroy the connexions 
of men and their trufi in one another, or in any 
fort to throw the dcpen'dence of publick counfels 
upon private will and favour; pofiibly lTIay have 
nothing to do with the Earl of Bute. It matters 
little whether he be the friend or the enelTIY of that 
particular perf on. But let hin1 be who PI' what 
he will, he abets a faétion that is driving hard to 
the ruin of his country. He is fapping the foun
 
dation of its liberty, difturbing the fources of its 
domeftick tranquil1ity, weakening its government 
over its dependencies, degrading it from all its im.. 
portance in the fyften1 of Europe. 
It is this unnatural infufion of a .fJi.fiem f!f fa.. 

i.:ollritlrJJl into a government which in a great part 
of its conftitution is popular, that has raifed the 
prefent ferment in the nation. The veople, with- 
out entering deeply into its principles, could plainly 
perceive its etteéts, in Inuch violence, in a great 
fpirit of innovation, and a general diforder in all 
the funétions of government. I keep my eye 
folely on this fyfterrl; if I fpeak of thofè meafures 
which have arifen from it, it will be fo far only as 
they illuftratc the general fcheme. This is the 
fountain of all thofe bitter waters of which, through 
an hundred different conduits, we have drunk 
until we are ready to burfi. The difcretionary 
power of the crown in the fonnation of luiniftry, 
S 
 aturcd 
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abufed by bad or weak men, has given rife to a 
fyftem, which, without dircEHy violating the letter 
of any law, operates againft the iþirit of the whole 
conftitution. 
A plan of favouritifm for our executory govern 4 
ment is eiTentially at variance with the plan of our 
legif1ature. One great end undoubtedly of a n1ix- 
ed government like ours, compofed of monarchy, 
and of controuls, on the part of the higher people 
and the lower, is that the prince l1wll not be able 
to violat(' the laws. This is ufeful indeed and 
fundamental. But this, c\-en at tirft view, is no 
Inore than a negative advantage; an armour merely 
dcfenfive. It is thercfore next in order, and equal 
in importance, that the d!fèretioJJaJ'l1 pozteJ's 'U.'hieh 
are Jlectj/Ùrilg 'í}tjìed ill the monqrch, "ie/lethe]' .foJ" 
the e.l'eelltioJl 'if the lazes, or.for the nomination to 
'JJlagiflracy and ojJiee, orfor cOllduEtillg tlte a.tjìzirs 
l!l'peace llnd 'it'ar, or. for ordcring tlte 1'C'ceJllle,jllOuld 
all be e.l'ere
fèd upon jJllbliclc principles and Jlational 
grolll/ds, and not Oll tlte likings or prçjudices, tIle 
intrigues or policies, f!/ a COllrt. This, I ÜÚd, is 
equal in Ï111portance to the iccuring a government 
according to law. The laws reach but a very little 
way. Conititute governmcnt how you plea1e, infi- 
nitely the greater part of it muft depend upon the 
('xerciic of the powers which are left at large to the 
}Htlllcnce and uprightneis of l1liniiters of Hate. 
l
n
n all the ufe Ðnd potency of the laws depend
 
. . . 11 pOll 
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upon then1. 'Vithout them, your COlnnlOl1Wealth 
is no better than a ièhelnc upon paper; and not a 
living, aéting, effeaive conftitution. It is poffible, 
that through negligence, or ignorance, or defign 
artfully conducted, n1inillers nmy fuffer one part of 
government to languiíh, another to be perverted 
from its purpofes, and every valuable intereft of 
the country to fall into ruin and decay, without 
poffibility of fixing any lingle aét on which a cri- 
Ininal profecution can be juft:ly grounded. The 
due arrangement of Inen in the aEtive part of the" 
ftate, far fr01n being foreign to the purpofes of a 
.wife government, ought to be among its very firíi 
anù dearefì objeéts. \Vhen, therefore, the abettors 
of the new iyfiem tell us, that between them and 
their oppofers there is nothing but a t1:ruggle for 
power, and that therefore we are no ways con- 
cerned in it; we muft tell tbofe who have the im-' 
pudence to infult us in this manner, that of all 
things we ought to be the moft concerned, who 
and what fort of men they are, that hold the truíi 
of every thing that is dear to us. K othing can 
render this a point of indifference to the nation, 
but what muft either render us totally defperatc, 
or footh us into the fccurity of ideob. \Ye mutt 
foften into a credulity below the milkincfs of in- 
fancy, to think all nlen virtuous. ,r e ll1uft he 
tainted" ith a malignity truly ùiabolica 1, to believe 
all the world to be equally ,,'ickcd and currupt. 

 j l\u:n 
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l\Ien are in publick life as in private, fome good, 
fome evil. The elevation of the one, and the de- 
preffion of the other, are the firft objeéts of all 
true policy. But that form of government, which, 
neither in its direR inftitutions, nor in their inl- 
nlediate tendency, has contrived to throw its af- 
fairs into the moft truft-worthy hands, but has 
left its whole executory iyftem to be diiþoied of 
agreeably to the uncontroulcd pleafure of anyone 
man, however excellent or virtuous, is a plan of 
polity defeEtive not only in that member, but con- 
fequentially erroneous in every part of it. 
In arbitrary governments, the conftitution of 
the miniftry follows the confti
ution of the legif- 
lature. Both the law and the nlagiftrate are the 
creatures of will. It muft be fo. Nothing, indeed, 
'will appear more certain, on any tolerable confi., 
deration of this matter, than that e.cCl!} .fo rt qf go- 
tCernment ought to lza,,'e its adminißration corre[- 
pondeut to its legi}latllre. If it ihould be other- 
wife, things muft fall into an hideous diforder. The 
people of a free commol1\yealth, who have taken 
fuch care that their laws fhould be the refult of 
geilCral conient, cannot be fo fenfelefs as to fuffer 
their executory fyftem to be compofed of perfons 
on whom they have no dependence, and whom no 
proofs of the publick love and confidence have rc- 
cOffinlended to thofe powers, upon the ufe of 
which the very being of the ftate depends. 


The 
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The popular eleétion of magift:rates, and popular 
difpofition of rewards and honours, is one of the 
firft advantages of a tì'ee ftate. 'Vithout it, or 
fomething equivalent to it, perhaps the people can- 
not long enjoy the fubftance of freedOln; cer- 
tainly none of the vivifying energy of good go- 
vernment. The frame of our commonwealth did 
not admit of fuch an aEtual eleEtion: but it pro
 
vided as well, and (while the fpirit of the conft:i- 
tution is preferved) better for all the eftèEts of it 
than by the method of fuffrage in any democratick 
ftate whatfoever. It had always, until of late, been 
held the firft duty of Parliament, to refl
fe to .fup- 
port Government, until jJo<<'er 'If.'GS in the !lands qf 
pc
jhJlS 'lfllO 'lcere acceptable to the people, or 'l(:liile 
.factions predominated ill tI,e COltrt ill 'ii:hic1z the Jl{[- 
tioJllwd 110 cOJ
fidellce. Thus all the good effeéls of 
popular eleétion were fupp01eù to be fecured to u
, 
without the n1Ïfchiefs attending on perpetual in- 
trigue, and a difiinEt canvafs for every particular 
office throughout the body of the people. This 
was the moft noble and refined part of our confti- 
tution. 'The people, by their reprefentatives and 
grandees, were intruft:ed with a deliberati\ie PO\\ cr 
in making laws; the king with the controul of 
his negath g e. The king was intruft-ed with the 
deliberative choice anù the eleEtion to office; the 
people had the negative in a parlimnentary re
 
futal to fupport. rormerly this power of COIl- 
S 4 troul 
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troul was what kept Ininift:ers in awe of padia. 
1l1ents, and parliaments in reverence ,,"ith the 
people. If the ufe of this power of controul on 
the fyft:em and pel-[ons of adminiítration is gone, 
every thing is loft, parliament and all. \Ye may 
affure ourfclves, that if parliament will tamely fce 

viì nlen take poffi::{iìon of all the fhong hulds of 
their country, and allow thcm time and means tQ 
fortify thernfelves, under a pretence of giving them 
a fair trial, and upon a hope of diícovering, whe- 
ther they win not be reformed by power, and 
1Yhether their meafures will not be better than 
their morals; fuch a parliament will give counte- 
nance to their meafures aHa, ,,'hatever that parlia- 
ment may pretend, and \\ hatever thofe meafures 
Iua y be. 
Every good political inftitution lTIuft have a pre- 
ventive operation as well as a remedial. It ought 
to have a natural tenùency to exclude bad men 
from government, and not to truft for the fafety 
of the ftate to fuufequcnt puniíhment alone: pu- 
niihment, which has ever been tardy aud uncer- 
tain; and which, when power is fuf1ered in bad 
hands, may chance to fall rather on the injured 
than the criminal. 
Before rnen are put forward into the great trufis 
of the ftate, they ought by their conduB: to have 
obtained fuc'h a degree of eftin1ation in thcir coun- 
try, as lllay be fOlnc fort of pledge and 1ecurity 
to 
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to the pulJlick, that they will not abuf(.
 thofe trufts. 
It is no nlcan feeurity for a proper ufe of power, 
that a Inan has fhewll by the general tenour of his 
aaions, that the affeftion, the good opinion, the 
confidence" of his fellow citizens have been among 
the principal objeéts of his life; and that he has 
owed none of the gradations of his power or for- 
tune to a fcttled contempt, or occafional forfeiture 
of their c1tcem. 
That man n-ho before he comcs into power has 
no fricnds, or who coming into power is obligcd 
to defert his friend", or who lofing it has no friends 
to tympathize with him; he who has no fway 
among any part of the landed or commcrcial in- 
tere1t, but whofe whole importance has begun ,rith 
his office, and is fure to end ,rith it; is a perfon 
who ought never to be fuftered by a controuling 
parJiament to continue in any of th01e 1ituations 
which confcr the lead and direaion of all our pub- 
lick affairs; uecaufe fueh a man has no cOlllle.L'lOIl 
tâth the illtercfl qf the people.. 
Thofe knots or cabals of men who have got to- 
gether, avowedly without any puLlick principlc, 
in ordcr to fell their cOl
unél iniquity at the higher 
rate, and are therefore uJUver1àlly odious, ou
ht 
ncvcr to he fuffe-red to domineer in the Hate' be- 
, 
caute they have 110 cOJ/Jle.l'ioJl "icitll the ./êJltimellts 
Dud opinions l!J' tlte people. 
Thc1c arc con1idcrations which In my opllUon 
enforce 
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enforce the neceffity of having forne better reafon, 
in a free country, and a tree parliament, for fup- 
porting the minifters of the crown, than that fhort 
one, That thekinglzas tllOllglztpropertoappoint them. 
There is fomething very courtly in this. But it is 
a principle pregnant with all forts of nlifchiet: in 
a conftitution like ours, to turn the views of ac
 
tive n1en from the country to the court. "'hat- 
ever be the road to power, that is the road which 
will be trod. If the opinion of the country be of 
no ufè as a means of power or confideration, the 
qualities which ufually procure that opinion ,,,ill 
be no longer cultivated. .ltnd whether it will he 
right, in a ft:ate fo popular in its conftitution as 
ours, to leave ambition without popular motives, 
and to truit all to the operation of pure virtue in 
the minds of kings and minifters, and publick men, 
D1Uft be fubmitted to the judgment and good 
fente of the people of England. 
Cunning n1en are here apt to brcak in, and, 
without direEtly controverting the principle, to 
raife o
jeaions fr0111 the difficulty under which 
the fovcr
.ign labours, to diíi:inguifh the genuine 
voice and fcntiments of his people, from the cl?-- 
mour of a faB-ion, by which it is fo eafily counter- 
feited. The nation, they fay, is gencrally diviùcd 
'into parties, ,rith yicws and paffions utterly irre- 
concileable. If the king -{houid put his affairs 
into the hands of anyone of thcIn, he is fure to 
difguft 
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difrruft thc rdt. if he f('leEt P articular nlen frOtn 
ð , 
among thC1l1 all, it i;; an hazard that he difguft-s 
thcm aU. Thofe who arc left out, however divided 
beforc, will foon run into a body of oppofition; 
which, being a colleélion of many difcontents into 
one focus, will without doubt be 110t and violent 
enough. l-'aétion will make its cries refound 
through the nation, as if the whole were in an up- 
roar, when by far the luajority, and n}uch the Let- 
ter part, will fCCll1 for a while as it were annihi- 
lated by the quiet in which their virtue and mode- 
ration incline thcm to enjoy the Llcffings of go
 
vernment. Betides that the opinion of the lucre 
vulgar is a Inifcrable rule even with regard to then1- 
(elve:;, on account of their violence and inftability. 
So that if you were to gratify them in their hu- 
Inour to-day, that very gratification would be a' 
ground of thcir difIatisfaétion on thc next. Xow 
as all thc1e rules of puLlick opinion are to be col- 
lcctcd with great difficulty, and to be applied" ith 
equal uncertainty as to the effect, what bctter can 
a king of England do, than to employ fuch men 
as he finds to have views and inclinêltions mofi- 
confofll1aLlc to his own; who arc leaft infcft-crt 
with pride and felf-will, and who are lcaft Jl10ved 
ùy fuch popular hUlllonrs as arc perpetually tra- 
vcrfing his de1ìgns, and difturbillg his fcrvicc; 
tru1tin
 that, \\ hen he mean'i 110 íll to JJÎs people, 
he \1 ill be fupported in his appointlnCl1ts, ,rhcther 
he 
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he chooíes to kcep or to .change, as his private 
judgment or his pleafure leads him? lIe will find a 
fure relource in the real weight and influence of 
the crown, when it is not fuffcred to becOlne an 
inft-rument in thc hands of a faélion. 
I will not pretend to fay that therc is nothing at 
all in this mode of reafouing; becauf(
 I will not 
a:ffcrt that there is no difficulty in the art of go- 
ycrmncnt. Undoubtedly the ycry beft admini- 
ftration muft encounter a great deal of oppofition; 
and the very worft "ill find more fupport than it 
deíerves. Sufficient appearances will never be 
wanting to thofe who havc a mind to deceive 
themfclvcs. It is a fallacy in conftant ufe with 
thofe who would lcvel all things, and confound 
rip'ht with wron!! , to infift U p on the inconveni- 
,,:, '-- 
cncics which are attached to every choice, without 
taking into confideratioll the different weight and 
confequence of thole inconveniencies. The quef- 
tion is not concerning al?fo1ilte difcontent or pCl/'cR 
fatisfaEtion in go\-crnment; neither of which can 
he pure and unmixcd at any timc, or upon any 
fyft-en1. The controverfy is about that degrec of 
good-humour in the pcople, ,,-hich IHay poiIìbly be 
attained, and ought certainly to be lookcd for. 
"l1Íle fome politicians may be waiting to know 
whether thc fenfe of cvery individual be againft 
them, accurately dift-ingui1hing thc vulgar from the 
bettcr fort, drawing lines between the enterprifcs 
of 
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t)f a faEtion and the efforts of a people, they rnay 
chance to fee the governlncnt, which they are 1'0 
nicely weighing and dividirig, anù dift:inguiíhing, 
tumble to the ground in the midft of their wife 
deliberation. Prudent n1en, when fo great an ob- 
jeét as the fecurity of government, or even i
s 
peace, is at ft:ake, will not run the ri1k of a de- 
cifion which n1ay be fatal to it. They who can 
read the political 1ky will fee a hurricane in a 
cloud no bigger than a hand at the very edge of 
the horizon, anù will run into the firft harhour. 
!\" 0 lines can be laid down for civil or political 
wií<:101l1. They are a nmtter incapable of exaét 
definition. But, though no man can draw a ftroke 
between the confines of day and night, yet light 
and darhnefs are upon the \\ hole tolerably diftin- 
guiihable. X or will it be impoffihle for a prince 
to find out fnch a IIlode of government, and fuch 
perfons to admillitier it, as will gi,-e a great de- 
gree of content to his peoplc; without any curi- 
ous and anxious refearch for that abftraét, univer- 
fal, perteR harn10ny, which while he is feeking, he 
ahandons thofe n1eans of ordinary tranquillity 
which are in his power without any rcfcarch at all. 
It is not more the duty than it is the intereft of 
a prince, to aÜn at gi, ing tranquillity to his go- 
vernment. But tho[e who aùyiie him may have 
an intereft in dii"order and confufion. If the opi- 
nion of the people is againft them, they \\ ill natll- 
raIl y 
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rally wiílI that it fuould have no prevalence. IIcre 
it is that the people Inuft on their part ibcw thcm- 
felves fenfible of their own value. Thcir whole 
importance, in the firft inftance, and aftcrwarùs 
their whole freedom, is at ft:ake. Their frcedOIu 
cannot long furvive their importance. IIere it is 
that the natural ftrength of the kingdOln, the great 
peers, the leading landed gentlelnen, the opulent 
nlerchants and manufaEturers, the fuùfiantial yeo- 
Inanry, muft interpofè, to refcue their prince, 
then1fèlves, and their pofterity. 
\re are at prefent at iífue upon this point. 'l'"e 
are in the great crifts of this contention; and the 
part which 111en take one way or other, will ferve 
to difcriminate their charaéters and their principles. 
" U util the lua tter is decided, the country ,dB rc- 
Inain in its prefent confufion. For while a fyfi:eln 
of adrniniftration is attempted, entirely repugnant 
to the genius of the people, and not conformable 
to the plan of their governn1ent, every thing IHUft 
neceífarily be difordered for a tilne, until this fyf- 
tern deftroys the conftitution, or the conftitution 
gets the better of this fyfteln. 
Th{'re is, in my opinion, a peculiar venom and 
malignity in this political diftemper beyond allY 
that I have heard or read of. In former times the 
projeétors of arbitrary government attacked only 
the liberties of their country; a defign furely mif.. 
chievous enough to have fatisfied a Inind of the 
moft 
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n10fi unrulyamùition. But a fyftem unfavourable 
to freedom Inay be fo formed, as confiderably to 
exalt the grandeur of the fiate; and men may 
find in the pride and fplendour of that profþerity 
fome fort of confolatiol1 for the lofs of their folid 
privileges. Indeed the increafe of the power of the 
ftate has often been urged by artful men, as a pre- 
text for f{)ine abridgeu1ent of the. publick liberty. 
nut the fcheme of the junto under confideration. 
not only ftrikes a paHy into every nerve of our 
free conft:itution, but in the fame degree benumbs 
and ftupifies the whole executive power; render- 
ing governrnent in all its grand operations languid, 
uncertain, ineffeétive; Inaking n1inifters fearful of 
attempting, and incapable of executing, any ufe- 
ful plan of dOlneftick arrangement, or of foreign 
politicks. It tends to produce neither the fecurity 
of a free government, nor the energy of a mo- 
narchy that is abfolute. Accordingly the crown 
has dwindled away, in proportion to the unnatural 
and turgid growth of this excrefcence on the court. 
The interiour mini[try are fenfible, that war is a 
fituatÌon which fets in its full light the value of 
the hearts of a people; and they well know, that 
the beginning of the ÌInportance of the people 
Illuft be the end of theirs. For this reafon they 
Jifcover upon all occafions the utmoft fear of every 
thing, which by poffibility Inay lead to fuch an 
event. I do not mean that they n1anifeft any of 
that 
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that pious fear ",-hich is backward to commit tl1(' 
tà.fety of the country to the dubious experimcnt 
of war. Such a fear, being the tender fenfatiol1 
of virtue, excited, as it is regulated, by reafon, 
frequently fhews itfelf in a feafonaLle bolùncfs, 
which keeps dangcr at a diftance, ùy fecming to 
dcfpifc it. Their fear hetrays to the firft glance 
of the eye, its true caufe, and its real obje8:. 1;'0- 
reign powers, confident in the knowledge of their 
charaéter, have not fcrupled to violatc the n10ft 
folemn treaties; and, in defiance of them, to make 
conqueft:s in the midfi: of a general peace, anù in 
the heart of Europe. Such was the conqueft of 
Corfica, by the profefi'ed ene111ies of the freedOl11 
of lnankind, in defiance of thofe who were for- 
lnerly its profefiècl defenders. 'Ye haye had juft 
claims upon the fan1e powers; rights which ought 
to have been facred to thC111 as well as to us, as 
they had their origin in our lenity and generofity 
towards France and Spain in the day of their great 
humiliation. Such I call the ranfon1 of l\lanilla, 
and the demand on France for the Eaft India pri- 
toners. But thefe powers put a juft confidence 
in their rcíource of the doubLe cabinet. Thefe de- 
Ilmnds . (one of them at leaft) are hafi:ening fail 
towards an acquittal by prefcription. Oblivion 
begins to fpread her cobwebs over all our fpiritcd 
remonft:rances. Some of the moft valuable branches 
of our trade are alfo on the point of perifhing 
fr 0 111 
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from the faine cauCe. I do not Inean thofe branches 
which bear without the hand of the vÌne-dreffer; 
I mean thofe which the policy of treaties had for- 
lllCrly lecnred to us; I mean to nJark and diiì:in- 
gUif11 the trade of Portugal, the lofs of which, and 
the power of the cabal, have one and the fame æra. 
If, by any çhance, the lniniilers who ftand be
 
fore the curtain ponds or afteR any fpirit, it makes 
little or no impreHion. foreign courts and mini- 
tters, who were ainong the fìrft: to difcover and to 
profit by this invention of the double cabinet, at- 
tend very little to their remon1trances. They 
know that thofe fhadows of Jninifters have no- 
thing to do in the ultimate dilþolàJ of things. 
J ealoufies and animofities are fcduloufly nourifued 
in the outward adminiitration, and have been even 
confiùcrcù as aCGl!fù fine fjlla nOIl in its conftitution : 
thcnce foreign conrts have a certainty, that no- 
thing can be done by conlmon counfel in this na- 
tion. If one of thofe nliniftcrs officially takes up 
a bufincfs with fþirit, it fervcs only the better to 
íignalizc the meanncfs of the reft, aud the difcord 
of thcm all. IIis collcagucs in office are in hafie to 
rhaJ..c him off, and to difclaim the whole of his 
procccdin
s. Of this nature was that a1toniflling 
tranÜlftion, in which Lord Hochford, our aIuLaf.. 
1àdor at Paris, rClIlOnftratcd againft the attempt 
upon Corfica, in contcqllencc of a direR autllOrity 
''''01.. II. T frum 
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frOIH Lord Shelburne. This ren10niì:rance the 
l;rench miniiter treated with the contempt that was 
natural; as he \\ as affured, from the mnbaílador 
of his court to ours, that thefe orders of Lord 
Shelburne were not fupporteù by the rcft of the 
(I had like to ha\e faid Britiíh) adminiftration. 
l,ord Rochforù, a man of fpirit, could not endure 
this fituation. The confeqnences were, however, 
curious. lIe returns fi'OBI Paris, and comes hOlne 
full of anger. Lord Shelburne, \\ ho gave the or- 
ders, is obliged to give up the feats. Lord Roch- 
ford, who obeyed thefe orders, receives then1. lIe 
gom;, howe\er, into another departlnent of the 
fame ofiìce, that he might not be obliged officially 
to acquicfce in one fituation under what he had 
oHìcially renlonfhated againft in another. At 
J>aris, the Duke of Choifeul confidered this office 
arrangenwnt as a complinlent to him: here it was 
l)>üke of as an attention to the delicacy of Lord 
Uochford. But whether the complimcnt was to 
one or both, to this nation it was the fame. By 
this tranfaétion the condition of our court lay ex- 
pofèd in all its nakedncfs. Uur ofiice correfpon- 
dencc has loft all pretence to authenticity; Briti1h 
policy is brought into òerifiol1 in thofe nations, 
that a \\ hile ago trembled at the power of our 
anns, whilft they looked up with confidence to tlJe 

quity, firmnefs, and candour, which fhone in all. 
our 
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our negOtIatIOns. I reprefent this matter exaétly 
in the light in which it has been univerfally re.. 
cei ved. 
Such has been the afpeét of our foreign politicks, 
under the influence of a double caúinct. "ith fuch 
an arrangement at court, it is impofiìLle it thould 
have been otherwife. K or is it poffible that this 
1cheme fhoulrl have a better effèét upon the govern- 
n1ent of our dependencies, the fidi, the dearefi, 
and moft delicate o
jeEts, of the interiour policy of 
this empire. The colonies know, that adminiftra.. 
tion is tcparatcd from the court, divided within 
itfelf, and deteft:ed by the nation. The douúle ca- 
binet has, in Loth the parts of it, {hewn the moft 
malignant difpofitions to" ards them, without be- 
ing able to do them the fmalleft mifchief. 
They are convinced, hy fufficient expeìÍence, 
that no plan, either of lenity or rigour, can be 
pm"fued with uniformity and pcrfcverance. There
 
fore they turn their eyes entirely from Great 
Britain, where they have neither dependence on 
fricnùfhip, nor apprehenfion ti"om enmity. They 
look to themfelvcs, and their 0\\ n arrangements. 
They grow e\ ery day into alienation from this 
country; and whilft they are becoming clifcon.. 
neEled with our government, we have not the con- 
rolation to find, that they are even friendly in their 
new inùependcnce. Kothing can equal the futility, 
the weaknefs, the rafhnef::;, the timidity, the per- 
T 2 petual 
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p
tual contradiEtion, in the management of onr 
affdirs in that part of thc world. A volume might 
be 'written on this melancholy fuLjeEt; but it wero 
better to leave it entirely to the reflcCtions of the 
reader himfelf than not to treat it in the extent it 
deferves. 
In what manner our domefiick æconomv is af- 
feRed by this iyftClll, it is ncedlefs to explain, It 
is the perpetual fubjeét of thcir uwn complaint
. 
The court party rcfolve the whole into faRion. 
IIaving faid fomething before upon this fubjeEt, I 
filaH only gbferve here, that when they give this 
account of the prevalence of faftion, they prcf
nt 
no very favourable afpeét of the confidence of the 
people in thcir own governmcnt. 'fhey Inay be 
affured, that hon-ever they amufe themfelves "ith 
a variety of projeas for fubftituting fOIllcthing 
elfe in the place of that grcat and only foundation 
of government, the confidence of the people, 
every attcmpt will but makc thcir condition wode. 
'Vhen men imagine that their food is only a covcr 
for poifon, and when they ncither love nor truft 
the hand that fervcs it, it is not the name of the 
roafi beef of Old England, that will pcrfuadc them 
to fit down to the table that is iìJread for them. 
'Vhcn the pcople conceive that laws, and tribunals, 
and even popular affcll1Llies, arc pcrverted from 
the ends of their infiitution, they find in thofe 
name5 of degcneratcd eftaùlìûullcnts only new mo
 
tiycs 
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tives to difcontent. Thofc bodies, which, when 
full of life and beauty, lay in thcir arms, and were 
their joy and comfort, when dead and putrid, be. 
come but the more loathfome from remembrance 
of fonner enùearments. 
\ fullen gloom and fu- 

ious diforder, prevail by fits; the nation 101cs its 
relifh for peace and profperity, as it did in that 
featon of fulnefs which opencd our troubles in the 
time of Charles the Firft. A fpecies of n1en to 
whom a ftate of order woulù become a tèntence 
of obfcurity, are nourifhed into a dangerous mag- 
nitude by the heat of intcHine difi:urbances; and 
it is no wonder that, by a tort of finifter piety, 
they cherifh, in their turn, the diforders which arc 
the parents of all their confequence. Superficial 
obfervers confider fuch perfons as the caufe of the 
pnblick uneafinefs, when, in truth, they arc nothing 
morc than the eflè8: of it. Good men look upon 
this diflracred fcene with forrow and indignation. 
Their hands are ticd behind them. They are de.. 
fpoiled of all the power which luight enable them 
to reconcile the ftrength of government with the 
rights of the people. They fiand in a moft dif. 
trcffing alternative. But in the eleétion among 
evils they hope bctter things from temporary con- 
fufion, than frorn eftablifhed fervitude. In the 
U1ean time, the voice of law is not to be heard. 
fierce licentioufÌ1cfs begets violent refi:raints. The 
military ann is the tole reliance; and then, call 
1
 3 your 
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your conftitution what you pleafe, it is the fword 
that governs. The civil power, like every other 
that calls in the aid of an ally ftronger than itfelf, 
periíhes by the affiftance it receives. But the con- 
trivers of this fcheme of government will not truft 
folely to the military power; becaufe they are cun- 
ning men. Their reftlefs and crooked fpirit drives 
them to rake in the dirt of every kind of expe- 
dient. Unable to rule the lllultitude, they endea- 
vour to raife divifions amongft them. One mob is 
hired to deftroy another; a procedure which at 
once encourages the boldnefs of the populace, and 
jufi:ly increafes their difcontent. l\len become pen- 
fioners of ftate on account of their abilities in the 
array of riot, and the difcipline of confufion. Go- 
vernment is put undcr the di(graceful neceffity of 
proteéting frorn the feverity of the laws that very 
licentiouiì1efs, which the la\n; had becn before vio- 
lated t
 reprefs. Every thing partak('s of the origi- 
nal diforder. Anarchy predon1inates without free- 
dom, and fervitude ,dthout fuLmiffion or fubordi- 
· nation. Thefe are thc confequences inevitable to 
our publick peace, from the fcheme of rendering 
th
 executory government at once odious and 
fee.ble; of fì"ecing adminiftration from the conftitu- 
tiopal and falut.lry controul of parliament, anù in- 
venting. f
r it a nez,' controlll, unknown to the con- 
ftitutiori; an iJltcriol'" cobinct; which brings the 
who
e body of govenunent into confufion and can... 
tempt. 


After 
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After having fiated, as {hortly as I am able, the 
et1èas of this (yitelll OIl our. foreign afiàirs, on the 
policy of our government "Úth regard to our de- 
pendencies, and ou thc interiour æconomy of the 
cOlllmonwealth; there remains only, in this part 
of my defign, to fay fOlllething of the grand prin- 
ciplc which lir1i reconllnended this fyftelll at court. 
The pretence was, to prevcnt the king fron1 being 
cllllaved by a faEtion, and maùe a prifoncr in his 
clofet This fcheme might ha\e Leeu expcéted to 
anfwer at lcaft its own end, and to indemnify the 
king, in his perional capacity, for all the confufiol1 
into ,vhich it has thrown his government. nut 
has it in reality anfwered this purpoÜ
? I mn fure, 
if it had, every affeEtionate fubjeét would have one 
motive for cndlJring with patience all the evi1s 
which attend it. 
In order to come at the truth in this Inatter, it 
may not be amifs to coníider it fOlllcwhat in detail. 
I fpeak here of the king, and not of the ero\\ n ; 
the intcrcfts of which we have already touched. 
Independent of that grcatnefs which a 1.ing pof- 
{effes merely Ly IJcing a rcprcfcntatiyc of the na- 
tional dignity, the things in which he may have nn 
individual intcrcft: l(>nll to be thde ;-wealth accu- 
ululated; wealth fpent in magnificence, plcafure, 
or beneficence; perianal refpeét and attention; 
and above all, private cafe and rcpo1e of mind. 
Thefc compofe the inventory of profperous dr- 
T 4 cUlufiances, 
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cumfiances, whether they regard a prince or a fu h- 
jeét; their enjoyments differing only in the [cale 
upon which they are formed. 
Suppofe then we "vere to a1k, whether the king 
has been richer than his prcdccefiors in accumu- 
lated wealth, fince the eftablifiullcnt of the plan of 
favouritifm? I believe it will be found that the 
piéture of royal inqigence which our court has 
prefented until this ycar, has been truly humi- 
liating. Nor has it been relieved from this un- 
feemly difirefs, but by means \vhich have hazarded 
the affeétion of the people, and íhaken thcir con- 
fidence in parliament If the publick treafures 
had been exhauft:ed in magnificence and fplendour, 
this diftrefs would have bcen accounted for, and 
in forne Ineafure juitified. 1:\ othing would ùe more 
unworthy of this nation, than with a mean and 
mechanical rule, to mcte out the fÌ)lendour of the 
crown. Indeed I have found very few perfons ùif
 
pofed to fo ungenerous a procedure. nut the ge- 
nerality of people, it muft be confefl'ed, do feel a 
. good deal mortified, when they compare the wants 
of the court with its expences. They do not be- 
hold the caufe of this diftrels in any part of the 
apparatus of royal magnificence. In all this, they 
fee nothi'l1g but the operations of parfimony, at- 
tended with aJl the confequences of profufion. 
1\othing expended, nothing faved. Thcir wondcr 
is increafcd by their knowledge, that betides the 
revenue 
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revenue fettled on his majefiy"s civil litt to the 
amount of 800,000/. a year, he has a t
lrther aid, 
from a large pe111ion lift, near 90,0001. a year, in 
Ireland; from the produce of thc dutchy of Lan- 
cafter (which we are told has been greatly im- 
pro"\cd); from the revenue of the dutchy of Corn- 
wall; from the Alnerican quit-rents; from the 
four and a half per ccnt. duty in the Leeward 
IOands; this laLt worth to be flIre confiderahly 
Inore than 40,0001. a year. The whole is certainly 
not much ihort of a million annuaHy. 
Thefe are revenues within the knowledge and 
cognizance of our national councils. "T e have no 
direét right to exan1Ïne into the rcceipts from his 
majeft:y"s German don1inions, and the bifhoprick 
of Ofnaburg. This is unqucfiionably truc. nut 
that which is not within the pro" incc of parlia- 
ment, is yet within the fphere of every man"s own 
reflex ion. If a foreign prince rcfided an10ngtt u
, 
the fiatc of his rcvenues could not fail of beconlÍn
 
the fuujeEt of our fpeculation. Filled with an 
anxious concern for whatever regards the welfare 
of our fovereign, it is impoiììule, in confidcring 
the mifcrable circumft:anccs into \\ hich he has been 
brought, that this obvious topick H10uld hc en- 
tirely paireù over. There i:; an opinion univerfal, 
that thete revennc
 produce iOlllething not incon- 
fiderable, clear ùf all charges and dtabliilllllel1t
. 
This produce the l'c-ople do not helieve to he 
hoarded. 
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hoarded, nor perccive to be fpent. It is accounted 
for in the only manner it can, by 1ìlppofing that it 
is drawn away, for the fupport of that court fac- 
tion, 'which, whil1i it difheffes the nation, impo- 
,,'erillies the prince in everyone of his refourccs. 
J once more caution the reader, that I do not urge 
this confideration concerning the foreiO'l1 revenue , 

 ü 
as if I fuppofcd we had a direEt rip;ht to examine 
into the expenditure of any part of it; but folely 
for the purpofe of then ing how little this fyften.a 
of favouritifin has been advantageous to the mo- 
narch himí(
lf; which, without magnificence, has 
funk hiI.l into a ftate of unnatural poverty; at the 
fame time that he poffeffed every llleans of afHu- 
ence, from ample revenues, Loth in this country, 
and in other parts of his dominions. 
lIas this fyitrm provided better for the treatment 
becoming his high and [acret! charaéler, and. íc- 
cured thc king from thofe difgufts attached to the 
neccffity of employing men ,,'ho are not perionally 
agreeable? This is a topick upon which for many 
rcafons I could willi to be filcnt; hut the pretence 
of fecuring againft fucll caufes of uneafìnefs, is the 
corncr-ftone of the court party. It has however fo 
happened, that if I \\ ere to fix upon anyone point, 
in which this íYtLCl11 has been lllOrc particularly 
and :01amefully LJlameable, the cftèéls which it has 
produced would jufiify Ine in choofing for that 
point its tendcncy to degrade the perianal dignity 
of 
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of the fovereign, and to expofe him to a thoufand 
contradiEtions and mortifications. It is out too 
evident in what manner the1e projeEtors of royal 
greatne1s have fulfilled aU their magnitìcent pro- 
mifes. "Vithout recapitulating all the circUln- 
ftances of the reign, everyone of which is n10re 
or leis a melancholy proof of the truth of what I 
have advanced, let us confider the language of thc 
court but a fc\\ years ago, concerning moft of the 
perfons now in the external adminiftration: let 
me aik, whether any enen1Y to the perfonal fcel- 
ings of the fovereign, could poffibly contrivc a 
keener inftrument of lnortification, and degrada- 
tion of all dignity, than almoit every part and 
member of the prefent arrangement? nor, in the 
whole courfe of our hiftory, has any cornpliance 
'\\ ith the will of the people ever been known to 
extort from any prince a grcatcr contradiétion to 
all his 0\\ n declarcd affeftions antI dií1ikes than 
that which is now adopted, in direR oppofition tu 
every thing the people approve and defirc. 
An opinion prevails, that grcatnefs has heen 
more than once advifcd to fuLHnit to certain con- 
defccn1ions towards individuals, which lun (' heen 
denied to the entreaties of a nation. ror the 
meancft and moft dcpendent inftrument of this fyf- 
tcm knows, that thcre are hours whcn its c'\.iftencc 
Inay dcpcnd upon his adhercnce to it; anJ he 
tah.cs his advantage accordingly. Indeed it is a 
law 
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law of nature, that whoever is neceffary to what 
we have nlade our object, is fure in fome way, or 
in fome time or othcr, to become our mafter. All 
this however is fubmitted to, in order to avoid that 
nlon:ftrous cvil of governing in concurrence with 
the opinion of the people. For it feems to bc laid 
down as a maxim, that a king has fome fort of in- 
tercft in giving uncafinefs to his fubjeéts: that all 
who are pleafing to thenl, are to be of courfe dif- 
agreeable to hilll: that as {Don as the perfoRs who 
are odious at court are known to be odious to the 
people, it is [natched at as a lucky occafion of 
fhowering down upon them all kinds of emolu- 
111ents and honours. None are confidered as well- 
wifhers to the crown, but thole who advife to fOllle 
unpopular courfe of aétion; none capable of fcrv- 
ing it, but thofc who are obliged to call at every 
inftant upon all its power for the fafety of their 
lives. 1\ one are fuppofed to be fit priefts in the 
tCluple of government, but the perfons who are 
compelled to fly into it for fanétuary. Such is the 
effeét of this refined project; fuch is ever the re
 
"- 
fnlt of all the contrivances which are uled to free 
Incn from thc fervitude of thcir reafon, and frOlll 
the ncceffity of ordering thcir affairs according to 
thcir evident interefts. Thefe contrivances oblige 
them to run into a real and ruinous fervitudc, in 
order to avoid a fuppofèd rcft:raint that lllight be 
attcnded with ad\-antage. 


If 
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If therefore this 1)1tenl has 1'0 ill anfwcred its own 
grand pretence of laving the king fr01H the nece1"- 
fity of employing perfons difagreeaLle to him, has 
it given more peace and tranquillity to his nlajefty"s 
private hours? Ko, 1110ft certainly. The father of 
his people cannot poffibly e
joy repoíè, 'while his 
family is in fuch a ftate of diftraftion, Then what 
has the crown or the king profited by all this fine- 
wrought fchelne? Is he more rich, or more fplen- 
did, or more powerful,. or more at his cafe, by fo 
lnany labours and contrivances? IIave they not 
beggared hi:; exchequer, tarniíhed the fplendour of 
his court, funk his dignity, galled his feelings, dif.. 
compofed the whole order and happincfs of hi:-\ pri- 
vate life? 
It will bc very hard, I believe. to [tate in what 
refpeét the king has profited by that faétion which 
prefumptuouf1y choofe to call themfclves IÛsfricllds. 
If particular men had grown into an attachment, 
by the diftingllifhed honour of the foci
ty of their 
fovcreigll; and, by being the partakers of his 
amufcments, came lòmctimes to prefer the gratifi- 
cation of his perfonal inclinationb to the fupport 
of his high character, the thing would be very na- 
tural, and it would be excl1fablc enough. But tlw 
pleafant part of the [tory is, that the1e kino"s I'/'icnd
.. 
.. ð JI 
have no more ground for ufurping fuch a title, 
than a refidcnt freeholder in Cumberland or ill 
-Cornwall. They arc only known to their 10\"0- 


l"l'I
n 
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reign by kiffing his hand, for the offices, penfions, 
and grants, into which they have deceived his be.. 
nignity. 1\I ay no florm ever come, which will 
put the finnnefs of their attachment to the proof; 
and which, in the midft of confufions, and terrours, 
and {ufferings, may demonftrate the eternal differ- 
ence between a true and fevere friend to the mo- 
narchy, and a f1ippery (ycophant of the court! 
QuaJlturn Ù!fìdo.[curræ dijlabit amiclls. 
So far I have confidered the etfeEt of the court 

yft:em, chiefly as it operates upon the executive 
"government, on the temper-of the people, and on 
the happinds of the fovereign. It remains, that 
we íhould confider, with a little attention, its ope- 
ration upon parliament. 
Parliament was indeed the great objeét of all 
thefè politicks, the end at which they aimed, as well 
as the inftrumcnt by which they were to operate. 
But, before parliament could be made fubfervient 
to a fyftem, by which it was to be degraded frOIo 
the dignity of a national council, into a mere mem- 
Ler of the court, it lllUit be greatly changed frOIn 
its original charaéter. 
In fpeaking of this body, I have my eye chiefly 
on the houfc of commons. I hope I ihall be in- 
dulged in a few obfervations on the nature 
nd 
charaéter of that afièmbly; not with regard to its 
legal fórm and pO'lt"er, but to its.fpil'it, and to the 
purpofes it is meant to anf",'er in the conftitution. 
The 
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The houte of commons was fuppofcd originally 
to be no part t1'tli CflllJl ding go(,'erJlJJlcJlt qf tltiscoun- 
(I'!I. It wa,; con1idcrcd as a controul, itfuing imme- 
diately from the people, and fpeedily to be refolved 
into the mafs from whence it arofe. In this re- 
tilea it was in the higher part of government what 
juries are in the lower. The capacity of a magi- 
firate being tranfitory, and that of a citizen pcnna- 
nent, the latter capacity it was hoped would of 
courle preponùerate in all difcuffions, not only be- 
tween the people and the ftanding authority of the 
crown, hut between the people and the fleeting au- 
thority of the houte of commons itfelf. It was 
hoped that, being of a middle nature l.wtween fub- 
jeft and government, they would feel with a more 
tender and a nearer intereft every thill,g that con. 
cerneù the people, than the other remoter and 
more permanent parts of legiflature. 
\Vhatever alterations time and the uecefiàry ac- 
commodation of bufinefs may have introduced, 
this charader can ne\- er be fufiaincd, unlels the 
houte of commons thall be nlade to bear fame 
tlamp of the aflual difpofition of the people at 
large. It would (among publick misfortune,;) be an 
evil more natural and tolerable, that the houfe of 
COnl1ll0nS 1hould be infçéted with every epidemical 
phrenty of the people, as this would indicate fame 
cOlltanguinity, fomc (ympathy of nature with their 
conftituents, than that they 1hould in all cafes be 
wholly 
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,,"holly untouched by the opinions and fèelings of 
the people out of doors. By this want of fympathy 
they would ceaie to be a houfc of commons. For 
it is not the derivation of the powcr of that 
houfe from the people, which Inakes it in a diftinét 
fenfe their rcprefentative. The king is the repre- 
fentative of the people; fo are the lords; fo are 
the judges. They an are truftces for the people
 
as well as the commons; becaufe no po" er is gi- 
ven for the fole fake of the holdcr; and although 
govcrIlluent certainly is an inftitlltion of divine 
authority, yet its forms, and the perfons who ad- 
Ininifter it, all originate f1'01l1 the people. 
A popular origin cannot therefore be the charac- 
teriiì:ical ùiftinétion of a popular reprefentative. 
This belongs equally to all parts of government,. 
anù in all forms. The yirtuc, fpi"rit, and cfiènce 
of a houfe of commons confiiis in its being the cx- 
prefs image of the feelings of the nation. It was 
not inftituted to be a controul upon the people, a
 
of late it has ùcen taught, by a doEtl'ine of the 
IllOft pernicious tendency. It was de:figucd as a 
controul jòr the people. Other inftitntions ha\"c 
been formed for the purpofe of checl\.ing popular 
cxceifes; and they arc, I apprehend, fullyadcfluatc 
to their objeét. If not, they ought to b
 madc fo. 
The houfe of cornmons, as it was never intended 
for the fupport of peace and fubordiuation, is Ul}- 
it>rably appointed for t
at fervicc 
 having no 
itron(TCr 
o 
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fironger weapon than its mace, and no better of- 
ficer than its feljeant at arms, which it can COlll- 
mand of its 0\\ n proper authority. .A v.igilant and 
jealous eye over executory and judicial magiftracy; 
an anxious care of publick money, an opennefs, 
approaching to\\'anls facility, to publick complaint: 
thefe feeul to be the true charaaerifticks of a 
houfe of commons. But an addre1fing houfe of 
commons, and a petitioning nation; a houle of 
commons full of confidence, when the nation i::; 
plunged in delì1air; in the utmoft harmony with 
minifters, whom the people regard with the utmoft 
ahhorrence; who vote thanks, when the publick 
opinion calls upon them for impeachlnents; who 
.l.re eager to grant, when thc general voice de- 
mand::; account; who, in all difputes between the 
people and adminiftration, prefullle againft the 
people; \\ Ita pllnifh their diíorders, but refuíc even 
to Ït}{luire into the provocations to them; this is 
an unnatural, a 1I10nftrou8 ftatc of things in this 
conftitution. Such an aficmhly may be a great, 
wifc, awful fenate; but it is not to any popular 
purpofc a houfc of COlnmons: This change from 
an immcdiate ft:ttc of procuration and delegation 
to a coude of aéting a
; ti'om original power, is the 
way in ,,-hich all the popular ma
iftracics in the 
,\"orld have heen pervc"rtcd fr0111 their purpotcs. 
It i
 indeed thcir greafctt and fomctimes their in- 
curable corruption. for there is a material dif.. 
Y () J.. I L l
 ti naiou 
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tillétion between that corruption by which parti- 
cular points arc carricd againft reafon, (this is a 
thing which cannot be prevented by human \vif- 
dOln, and is of leis coniequence) and the corrup- 
tion of the principle itfclf. 1.
or then the evil is 
not accidental, but fettled. The diftemper beC0111es 
the natural habit. 
For IUY part, I fhall be compelled to conclude 
the principlc of parliau1cnt to be totally corrupted. 
and thercforc its ends entirely defeatcd, whcn I fee 
two fymptOlns; firft, a rule of illdifcriminate fup- 
}}Qrt to all Ininifters; uecanic this dcHroys the 
very end of parliament as a controul, and is a ge- 
neral prcvious fallGion to mi(governlllcnt; and 
feconùly, the fctting up any claims tHh-crfe to the 
right of free clettion; for this tends to fuuyert the 
legal authority by which the houic of C()lllmOn
 
fi ts. 
I know thát, fince the ltcvolutiol1, along ,vitlI 
}uany dangerous, many uicful powers of govern- 
Illent havc bcen weakened. It is abfolutcly ne- 
cefiàry to havc fref} uent reconrfc to tlH' legiflaturc. 
Varliamcnts rnuíi therefore fit every year, and for 
great part of the year. The dreadful difordcrs of 
frcflucntcleftions have aifo neccHitated a feptellllial 
illfteacl of a triennial duration. Thcfc circulll- 
llanccs, I lucan thc con
tallt habit of authority, and 
the ul1frequency of elcd:1Ulls, haye tended very 
lllllCh to draw the 'houfc of C0l111UOnS towards the 
charaEtcr 
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charaéler of a ft:anding fenate, It is a diforder 
'which has ari1èn fi'Olll the cure of greater difor- 
del's; it has arifcn from the extrelllC difficulty of 
reconciling liberty under a Inonarchial govcrn- 
Illent, with e)..ternal ft:rength and with internal 
tranquillity. 
It is very clear that we cannot free ourfelves en- 
tirely fronl this great inconvenience; but I would 
not incrcafe an evil, becaufe I was not able to rc- 
1110Ve it; and becaufe it was not in Iny power to 
keep the houie of commons religioufly true to its 
firft princjple
, I would not argue for carrying it 
to a total oblivion of theIn, This has been the 
great fchemc of power in our time. They who 
will not conform their conduét to the publick good, 
and cannot fupport it by the prerogative of the 
crown, havc adopted a nc,\ plan. They have to- 
tally abandoped the fhattcrcd and old-fafhioned 
fortrc[.-, of prerogative, and Inade a lodgelnent in 
the ft:rong hold of parliamcnt itfelf. If they have 
any evil deíìgn to which there is no ordinary legal 
power commenfurate, they bring it into pårlia- 
111Cnt. In parliament the whole is executed from 
the beginning to the end. In parlimnent the pun 
r 
of obtaining their objeEt is abfolute; and the fafety 
in the proceeding perfett; no rules to confine. no 
aftcr-rccJ...onings to terrify. Parliamcnt cannot 
with Dny great propriety puniíh others, for things 
ill which they thcmfclves have been accomplices. 
U 
 Thus 
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1e controul of Pàrliament upon the execu- 
tory power i;, loft; becau(e parliament is made to 
partake in every confìderahle aEt of government. 
Impeachmcnt, that great guardiall qf the jJu ri(lJ 
l!f the COJ1jiitlltioJl, is ill danger qf being 1l!J1, 
c"t'en to the idea 'If it. 
By this plan {cveral important ends are anf,ycreJ 
to the cabal. If the authority of parlian1cnt fup- 
ports itfelf, the credit of every aét of governmcnt 
which they contri\-e, is faveù; Lut if the aa be 
fa very odious that the whole ftrength of parlia- 
Inent is infut1ì.cient to recommend it, then parlia
 
11lCnt is itfèlf difcredited; and this difcredit in- 
creaíes more and more that indifference to the 
contiÏtution. which it is the conftant aim of it" 
enemies, Ly their abuíe of parliamentary power
, 
to render general among the people. ,rhenever 
parlimnent is perfuaded to affnll1e the offices of 
executive government, it will loie all the conti- 
dence, love, and veneration, which it has ever en- 
joyed whiHi it was fupputèd the cOl"reétire lIlld 
cOlltl'oul of the aéting powers of the ftate. This 
would be thc event, though its concIua in fnch a 
perveruon of its funEtions 1hould be tolerably juft 
and ulOderate; but if it ihould be iniquitous, 
violent, fnll of paHìon, anù full of tiJÐ:ion, it 
would be confidcred as the Bloft intolerable of an 
the moues of tyranny. 
F or a confidcral>le time this íèparation of the re
 
preicntativ('s 
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prefentatives from thcir contlituents went on with 
a filcnt progrefs; and had thofe, who conduéted 
the plan for their total1eparation, been perfons of 
tClll{Jcr and abilitics any way ef}ual to the 111agni- 
tude of their dcfign, the fllcccfs would have been 
inf
lllible: but by their precipitancy they havc laid 
it opcn in all its nakedller
; the nation is alarmed 
at it: and the evcnt may not be plcafant to the 
contrÌ\ ers of the fchcll1e. In the laft femon, the 
corps called the king's ,j'ricJlds nlade an hardy at- 
tempt all at once, to alter tlte rigltt q{ clc8ioJt 
itjè!f':J' to put it into the power of the houfe of 
commons to difable a'ny perfon difagrceable to 
them fi'om fitting in parliament, without any other 
rule than their o\\n pleafure; to llmke incapa- 
citics, either general for defcriptions of BlCn, 
or particular tor indiyiduals; and to take into 
their body, pcrfons who avo" edly had never been 
chofcn by the Inajority of legal clcftors, nor 
agrccaLly to any knon n rule of law. 
'I'll{' arguments upon \"hich this claim was 
founded and combated, are not my uufinefs here. 
Kever has a fubjeEt heen more amply and InO
'c 
learncdly handlcd, nor upon one fide in my opinion 
more f
ltisfaEtorily; they" ho are not convinced 
hy \\ Imt is already written would not receive con
 
viEtion though onc aJ'(!fè.fí'OJJl tlte dead. 
I too Imyc thought on this fubjeEt: but my pur
 
pille hen', is only to confider it as a part of the hl- 
U 3 vouritc 
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vourite projeét of government; to obferve on the 
motives 'which led to it; and to trace its political 
confeq uences. 
1\. violent rage for the punifhment of )Ir
 'Vilkes 
was the prctence of the whole. This gentleman, 
by fetting himfelf ftrongly in oppofition to the 
court cabal, had become at once an objeét of their 
perfecution, and of the popular favour. The ha- 
tred of the court party purfuing, and the counte- 
nance of the people protcéting him, it very foon 
becalne not at all a qucftion on the man, but a trial 
of ftrength between the two parties. The advan- 
tage of the viEtory in this particular conteft was 
the prcfent, but not the only, nor by any means 
the principal, objea. Its operation upon the cha- 
raéter of the houfe of COllllllons "vas the great 
point in view. The point to be gained by the cabal 
was this; that a precedent íhould be eftaLlifhed, 
tending to íhew, That the favour qf the people 'Lf.'as 
not.fo.f"/'e a road as thefa-cour if the court e't.:en to 
lJojJlllar honours and popular trllfls. A firenuous 
refiftance to every appearance of lawlefs power; a 
fpirit of independence carried to fome degree of 
enthufiafm; an inquifitive charaEter to difcover, 
an
l a bold one to difplay, every corruption and 
every errour of govcrnment; thefe are the qualities 
which rccommcnd a man to a feat in the houfe of 
commons, in open anù merely popular eleélions. 
.A.n indolent and fubmiffive difpofition; a difpo- 
fition 
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1ition to think charitably of all the aétions of n1en 
in power, and to live in a llmtnal intercourfe of 
favours with then1; an inclination rather to coun- 
tcnance a íhong uiè of authority, than to bear any 
fort of licentioufÌlefs on the part of the people; 
thcie are unfavourable qualities in an open eleétioll 
for member') of parliament. 
The inftinét \yhich carries the people towards 
the choice of the former, is ju1ìified by reafon; be- 
cauie a man of 1uch a characrer, even in its exor- 
bitances, does not dircétly contradiét the purpofes 
of a trui1, the end of which is a controul on power. 
The lattcr charaEter, even" hen it is not in its ex- 
treme, will execute this truíi but very in1perfeéUy ; 
and, if deviating to the lcaft excefs, will certainly 
fruH:rate inftead of forwarding the purpofes of a 
('ontroul all government. But when the houte of 
commons was to be new modelled, this principle 
was not only to be changeù but reverfed. ',,"hilfi, 
any erronrs committed in fupport of power were 
left to the len,', with every advantage of favour- 
ablc coníiruétion, of mitigation, and finally of par- 
don; all excdfcs on the tide of liLerty, or in pur- 
fuit of pOlJular f
lvour, or in defence of popular 
rights and privileges, were not only to be pnnifhed 
by the rigour of the known law, but by a dffcrc- 
tlo/lary proceeding which brought on the If!ß oj'tlle 
popular oljclt iyè?l Popularity was to be rendered, 
if not dirctHy penal, at leaft highly dangerous. 
\T .t The 
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The favour of the people might lead even to a dif... 
qualification of reprefcnting them. Their odium 
lnight becOllle, Ü:rained through the rnedium of 
two or three conftruCtions, the Bleans of fitting as 
the trl1ftee of all that was dear to them. This is 
puIiiíhing the offence in the oftcnding part. U u
 
til this time, the opinion of the people, through 
the power of an aficlnbly, ftill in fame fort popu- 
lar, led to the greatcit honours and emoluments in 
the gift of the crown. Now the principle is re- 
verfed; and the favour of the court is the only 
fure way of obtaining and holding thofe honours 
which ought to be in the difpofill of the people. 
It fignifie
 very little how this lnatter may be 
quibbled away. Example, the only argument of 
effeét in civil life, demonftrates the truth of my 
propofition. K othing can alter 111Y opinion con- 
cerning the pernicious tendency of this example, 
until I fee fome lllan for his indifcretion in the 
fupport of power, for his violent and intemperate 
fervility, rendered incapable of fitting in parlia- 
Inent. J'or as it now fiands, the fault of over- 
ftraining popular qualities, and, irregularly if you 
pleafè, afièrtillg poputu privileges, has led to dif- 
qualification; the oppofite fault neVf'r has pro- 
duced the flightcft punilh,llent. Refift:ance to 
power, has -lhut the door of the houfe of commons 

o one man; obfequiouÍÌ1efs and f(
rvilitv, to none. 
Kot th:}t I wmdd encour
gc popular diforder) 
or 
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or 
ny diiorder. But I would le3," C fnch offencc-; 
to the law, to be punif1led in meafure aÌld propor- 
tion. The laws of this country are for the 1ll0ft 
part conftitutcd, and" ile-ly fa, for the general ends 
of government, rather than for the prcfen-ation 
of our particular liberties. 'Vhatever therefore is 
done in fupport of liberty, by perions not in pub- 
lick truii, or not aéting merely in that truft, is 
liable to be more or Ids out of the ordinary couríe 
.of the law; and the ,law itfelf is fufticient to ani- 
D1advert upon it ,\ ith great ieverity. Kothing in- 
t.leed can hinder that lcvere letter fr0111 cruihing 
us, except the tempermnents it Iflay l"Ccei"e from 
a trial b y J 'unT. But if the habit l )revaib of (J'oill(J' 
. J b 
 
bCY()Jld the l{["ie, and fuperieding this judicature, of 
carrying ot1ences, real or fuppofed. into the Icgif1a- 
ti\-e bodies, '" ho f11all cftabliíh thelllíèlves into 
('ollrfs r!f' criJJliJlal-c Jili!!} (fo the)!"r chamúcr has 
been called by Lord Bat"on), all the evilg of the 
jillr c!t.Wzúcr are rcvi\-ed. .. \ large and [iberal con- 
ftruétion in aicertaining oft-cnccs, and a difcretion- 
ary power in punilhing them, is the idea of cri- 
minal cquity; ,dtich is in truth a moniler in jurif- 
pru..lcllce. It figllifics nothing whcther a court 
for this pnrpofc be a cOlHmittee of councilor a 
houfe of commons, or a houle of I Ol'ds ; the li- . 
Lerty of the fl1bjcét will he equally fuhn;rtcd hy 
it. The true end and purpoLc of that houie of 
parliamcnt 
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parliament" hich entertains fuch a juriiöiEtion "ill 
be dcftroyed by it. 
I will not believe, what no other nlan living be- 
lieves, that 1\fr. ,rilkes was punithed for the, in- 
decency of his publications, or the impiety of his 
ranfacked çlofet. If he had fallen in a common 
l1aughter of libellers and blafphemers, I could well 
believe that nothing more, was meant than was 
pretended. nut when I fee that, for years to- 
gether, full as impious, and perhaps more danger- 
ous writings to religion and virtue and order, have 
not been punif11ed, nor their authors difcounte- 
nanced; that the' moft audacious libels on royal 
nlajefiy have pafTed without notice; that the moft 
treafonable inveél:i ves againft the hH'\"s, liberties, 
and conftitntion of the country, have not met with 
the f1ightcft ëlnimadvcrfion; I mutt confider this 
as a i110cking and fhalllelefs pretence. Kever did 
an envenomed fcnrrility againit every thing facred 
and civil, puhlick and private, rage through the 
kin,rdOlH ,,'ith fueh a furious and unbridled Ii- 
i"' 
cence. All this while the peace of the nation B1l1Ít 
be íhakcn, to ruin one liLelIer, and to tear from 
the populace a tingle favourite. 
X or is it that" ice mcrely il\:ull\.s in an obfcure 
and contcmptible impunity. Does not the puù- 
lick hehold with indignation, perf OIlS not only ge- 
nerally 1<,'andalous in their l
Ye
, Lut the identical 
perfons 
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perforu; who, by their fociety, their inftrué1:ion, 
their cxmnple, their encouragement, have draw.1 
this man into the very faults which have furniíhed 
the caval ,,-ith a pretence for his perfccution, load- 
ed \'\ ith every kind of favour, honour, and dif:' 
tiné1:ion, which a court can beftow? Add but the 
crime of fervility (thefædllln crimen.Jercitlitis) to 
every othcr crime, and the whole mafs is imIne- 
diatcly tranfÌnuted into virtuc, and bCCOllles the 
juft fuvjeét of reward and honour. ''''
hcn there
 
fore I refted: llP'on this mcthod purfued by the ca- 
bal in diitributing rewards and puniíhmcnts, I Inuft 
conclude that 
Ir. "
ill\.cs is the objeét of perfccu- 
tion, not on account of what he has done in com.. 
mon \\ ith others who are the objeéì:-; of reward, 
but for that in "hich he differs from ll1anv of 
them: that he is purfued for the> fì1irited difpo- 
fitions which are blended with his yices; for hii 
unconquerablc finnnefs, for his rcfolute, indefati- 
gable, ft:rellllous rcfift:ance againft- oppreHìon. 
In this cafe, therefore, it was 110t the man that 
was to be puniihed, nor his faults that" ere to be 
ùifcountenanced. Oppofition to aéìs of po".cr was 
to be Inarked by a l..illd of ci\il profcription. The 
popularity which ílIould arife from fnch an oppo- 
fition was to be íhewn unahle to proteR it. The 
qualities by which court is rnade to the people, 
wcre to render evcry fault inexpiable, and every 

rrour irretrievable The qualities bywhich courtis 
made 
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Inade to power, were to cover and to ÜU18.ify every 
tIling. lIe that will have a fure and honourable 
feat in the houte of commons, 111uft take care how 
he adventures to cultivate popular qualities; other- 
wife he may ren1ember the old lnaxim, Brcves et 
Ùifallftos populi Romani ([morcs. If, therefoïe, a 
purfuit of popularity expofe a Inan to greater dan- 
gers than a difi>üfition to fervility, the principle 
\\ hich is the life and foul of popular eleaions ,,,ill 
perifh out of the conftitution. 
It behoves the people of England to confider 
how the houfe of commons, under the operation 
of there examples muft: of neceffity be conftituted. 
On the fide of the court will be, all honours, of- 
fices, emoluments; every fort of perfonal gratifi.. 
cation to avarice or \ anity; and what is of more 
11loment to n10ft gentlcmen, the means of grow.. 
ing, by innumerable petty fervices to individuals, 
into a fprcaùing intereft: in their country. On the 
other hand, let us fuppofe a perron unconneaed 
with the conrt, and in oppofition to its fyftem. 
For his own perfon, no office, or emolument, 01' 
title; no promotion ecclefiaft:ical, or civil, or mi- 
litary, or naval, for children, or brothers, or kin... 
fircd. In vain an expiring intereft in a borough 
calls for offices, or flllalllivinp:s, for the children 
of mayors, and aldermen, and capita] burgeffes. 
His court riyal has them all. lIe can do an infinite 
number of C1(ts of generoiìty and kindne1\ anl' 
cn'll 
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even of puLlick iþirit. lie can procure indemnity 
from quarters. lIe can procure advantages in 
trade. lIe can get pardons for offences. He can 
obtain a thoufand favour5, and avert a thouiand 
c\-ils. I-Ie may, while he betrays every valuable 
inteïeft of the kingdom, be a benefaB:or, a patron, 
a father, a guaròian angel, to his borough. The 
unfortunate independent melnher has nothing to 
ofler, but harí11 refl1Ja], or pitiful excufe, or de- 
tÌ}ondcnt repre1cntation of an hopelefs intereft. 
Except fr0111 his private fortune, in which he lnay 
be equalled, perhaps exceeded, by his court com- 
petitor, he has no ,yay of fllC\\'ing anyone good 
quality, or of m.aking a fingle friend. In the houte, 
he votes for ever ill a difpirited Ininority. If he 
'-peaks. the doors arc locked. ...\ Lody of loqua- 
cious place-lnen go ont to tcll the world that all 
he aims at is to gct into office. If he has not the 
talent of elocution, which i., the calc of many as 
wife and kno" ing mcn as any in the haufe, he is 
liable to all thefe incollvenicncic:j, without the eclat 
,,-hich attends upon any tolerably fuccefsful exer- 
tion of eloquence. Can n e conceive a more dir
 
(:ol1raging poft: of duty than this? Strip it of the 
poor reward of popularity; ruffer even the cxcefies 
committed in defence of the popular illtereft, to 
uecome a grounù for the majority of that houfe to 
form u difqualification out of the line of the law, 
and at their pleafure, attended not only with the 
lof
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lofs of the franchife, but with every kind ot perot 
tonal diigrace.-If this {hall happen, the people 
of this kingdom may. be a:ífured that they cannot 
be firn11y or faithfully ferved by any man. It is 
out of the nature of Inen and things that they 
fhould; and their preiìnnption will be equal to 
their folly if they expea it. The power of the 
people, vrithin the la\\'s, llilufi {hew itfclf fuffirient 
to prateR every reprefentative in the animated 
performance of his duty, or that duty cannot be 
perfonued, The houfe of commons can never be 
a controul on other parts of ga\'crnn1ent unle1s 
they are controuled themielvcs by their conftitu- 
cnts; and unlefs thefe conftituents poífefs fome 
right in the choice of that haufe, which it is not 
.in the power of that houie to take away. If they 
fuffer this panel' of arbitrary incapacitation to 
fiand, they have utterly perverted every other 
power of the houfe of commons. The late pro- 
ceeding, I "illllot fay, is contrary to law; it Ulufl 
be fo; for the power which is claÌ1ned cannot, by 
any poffibility, be a legal power in any limited 
member of government. 
The powcr which they claim, of declaring inca- 
pacities, would not be above the juft claims of a 
final judicature, if they had not laid it down as a 
leading principle, that they had no rule in the ex- 
ercife of this claim, hut their own d!fcretion. Not 
one of their abettors has ever undertaken to affign 
the 
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the principle of unfitnefs, the fpecies or degree of 
dclinqu
l1cy, on which the houte of commons will 
expel, nor the Inode of proceeùing upon it, nor the 
evidence upon \\"hich it is eftablifhed. The direB: 
confequel1ce of \, hich is, that the firtt franchife of 
an Ellgliíhman, and that on which all the reft vi- 
t,llly depend, is to he forfeited for fome offence 
which no man knows, and which is to be proved 
by no known rule whatfoever of legal evidence. 
This is 10 anomalous to our \\ hole conftitution, 
that I will venture to fay, the n10ft trivial right 
which the fubjeét claims, never was, nor can be, 
forfeited in fuch a manner. 
The whole of thcir ufurpation is eftablifhed upon 
this Ineth
d of arguing. 'f e do not make laws. 
X 0; we do not contend for this power. V/ e only 
dee/are law; and, as we are a tribunal both C0111- 
petent and fupreme, what we declare to be law be- 
comes law, although it fhould not ha,-e been fo be- 
fore. Thus the circumttance of ha\ iug no appeal 
from their jurifdiftion is lllade to imply that they 
have no rule in the e
ercife of it; the judgnlCnt 
does not deri,-e ib ,-alidity frOln its conformity to 
the law; but prepofteroui1y the law is Blade to at- 
tend on the judgment; and the rule of the judg- 
ment is no other than the occqJioJlal -xill q{ the 
IL01
 (è. ... \11 arbitrary difcretioll leads, legality fol- 
to\\ s; "hich is juft the very nature and defcription 
of a Icgi!1ative ad. 


This 
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This clailn in their hands was no barren them"), 
It was purfucd into its utmoft confequences; and 
a dangcrous principle has begot a correfìJondent 
praEtice. A f).'ftematick fþirit has been fhewn upon 
both fides, The cleEtors of 
Iiddlefèx chofe a per- 
fon whum the houfe of comn10ns had voted inca- 
pable; and the houfe of COlnmons has taken in a 
1l1elnber Wh0111 the cleaors of 
Iiddlefex had not 
chofen. B y a conftruEtion on that leo-i[]ative 
.":) 
power which had been affumed, they declared that 
the true legal fcnlc of the county was contait1Cd in 
the minority, on that occa1Ìon; and might, on a 
refiftance to a vote of incapacity, be contained in 
any minority. 
,rhen any conftruEtion of law goes againft the 
fpirit of the privilege it ,ras meant to fnpport, it is 
a vicious conftru8ion. It is material to u:, to be 
rcprcfcnted really and bo,'w.fide, and not in forms, 
in types, and {hadows, and fiétions of law. T'he 
right of cleftion was not eftablifhcd IHn'ely as a 
matter qf.foJ'/Jl, to fati
fy fome mcthod and rule of 
technical reafoning; it was not a principlc which 
might fuu[titute a Titius or a Jlae"cius, a John Dee 
or lliclwrd lloe, in the place of a Ulan fþecially 
chofen; not a principle which was juft as well fa- 
tiified with une lllan as with another. It I
 a right, 
the effect of ,rhich is to give to the people, that 
111an, and that man onll!, "..h0111 by their voices, ac- 
tually, not conftruétivcly given, they declare that 
tlw \" 


. 
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they know, efteem, love, and truft. This right is 
a matter within their own po\yer of judging and 
feeling; not an ens rationis and creature of law: 
nor can thofe devices, by which any thing elfe is 
fubftitutcd in the place of fuch an aéhlal choice, 
anfwer in the leaft degree the end of reprefentation. 
I know that the courts of law have made as 
firaincd conftruaions in other cafes. Such is the 
contiruétion in common recoveries. The method 
of conftruétion which in that cafe gives to the per- 
fons in remainder, for their fecurity and reprefen- 
tative, the door-keeper, cryer, or fweeper of the 
court, or fon1e other fbadowy being without fub- 
fiance or effea, is a fiétion of a very coarfe te:x ture. 
This \\ as however fuffered, by the acquiefcence of 
the wholc kingdOln, for ages, bccallfe the evafion 
of the old ftatute of ,rcftminftcr, which authorized 
perpetuities, had more fenle and utility than the 
law which was evaded. But au attempt to turn 
the right of eleétion into fueh a farce and mockery 
as a tìétitious fine anù recovery, will, I hope, have 
another fate; becauÜ
 the laws which give it are 
infinitely dear to us, and the evafio.n is infinitely 
contemptible. 
The people indeed have been told, that this 
power of difcretionary difqualification is veiled 
ill hands that they may truft, and who .will be fure 
not to ahuie it to their prcj ùdice. Until I fin4 
fomethi1l 6 ill this argunlCnt diftèrin
 fr9In that on 
.V OL. .11. X ,vhich 
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which every mode of defpotifm has been defend
 
ed, I íhall not be inclined to pay it any great com
 
pliment. The people are fatisfied to truft them- 
felves with the exercife of their own privileges, 
and do not defire this kind intervention of the 
houfe of commons to fi'ee them from the burthen. 
They are certainly in the right. They ought not 
to truft the houle of connnons with a. power over 
their franchiles: becaufe the conftitution, which 
placed two other co-ordinate powers to controul 
it, repofed no fuch confidence in that body. It 
were a folly well deferving fervitude for its punifh
 
ment, to be full of confidence where the laws are 
full of diftruft:; and to give to a houfe of COln- 
mons, arrogating to its fole refolution the moft 
harfh and odious part of legiflative authority, that 
degree of fubnliffion which is due only to the le- 
giflature itfe1f. 
'Vhen the houfe of cotnn10ns, in an endeavour 
to obtain new advantages at the expence of the 
other orders of the ftate, for the benefit of the 
commOJlS at large, have purfued ftrong meafures; if 
it were not juft:, it was at leaft natural, that the 
conftituents íhould connive at all their proceeù- 
Ings; becauíe we were ourfelves ultimately to pro- 
.- fit. But when this fubmiffion is urged to us, in a 
conteft between the reprefentatives and ourfelves, 
and where nothing can be put into their fcale 
which is not taken from ours, they fancy us to be 
children 
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children when they tell us they are our repre. 
fentatives, our own flefh and blood, and that all 
the ft:ripes they give us are for our good. The 
very defire of that body to have fuch a truit con- 
trary to law repofed in them, fhews that they are 
not worthy of it. They certainly ,,,ill abufe it; 
Lecaufe all men poífefièd of an uncontrouled dif- 
cretionary po".er leading to the aggrandizenlent 
and profit of their own body have always abufed 
it: and I fee no particular fanétity in our times, 
that is at all likely, by a miraculous operation, to 
overrule the courfe of nature. 
But we muft purpofely fhut our eyes, if we con
 
fiùer this matter merely as a conteft between the 
houfe of commons and the eleétors. The true 
conteft is between the eleétors of the kingdom and 
the crown; the crown aéting by an inft:rulnental 
houfe of commons. It is precifely the fame, whe- 
ther the minifters of the crown can difquali(y by 
a dependent houfe of COlllmons, or by a depen- 
dent court ofJlar cÍlamber, or by a dependent court 
of king's bench. If once nlembers of parliament 
can be pracrically convinced, that they do not de- 
pend on the aftèEtio
1 or opinion of the people for 
their political being, they will give themfelves over, 
without even an appearance of referve, to the in- 
fluence of the court. 
Indeed, a parlianlent unconneéted with the peo- 
ple, is etlential to a miniftry uncollueétcù with the. 
X 
 people ;. 
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. people; and therefore thofe who faw through 
what mighty difficulties the interiour miniftry 
waded, and the exterior were dragged, in thi
 
bufinefs, will conceive of what prodigious im- 
portance, the new corps of Icing"s men held this 
principle of occafional and perfonal incapacita-. 
tion, to the whole body of their defign. 
'Vhen the houiè of conUllons was thus Inade to 
confider itfelf as the Ina1ter of its conftituents, 
there wanted but one thing to fecure that houfe 
againft all pomble future deviation towards popn- 
larity; an unlimited fund of money to be laid out 
Ð:ccording to the pleaJure of the court. 
To cOlnplete the fèhCllle of bringing our court 
to a refell1blance to the neighbouring monarchies, 
it was ncccfi'ary, in effeEt, to de1troy thofe appro- 
priations of revenue, which feem to limit the pro- 
. perty, as the other laws had done the powers, of 
the crown. An opportunity for this purpofe was 
taken, upon an application to parliament for pay- 
tHent of the debts of the civil lift; which in 1769 
had amounted to 513,0001. Such application had 
been rnade upon former occafions; but to do it in 
the forn1cr manncr would by no means anfwcr th
 
prefent purpofe. 
'Vhenever the crown had come to the commons 
to deíirc a fupply for the difcharging of debts due 
on the civil lift; it was always afked and granted 
',,-ith one of the three following qualifications; 
fometimes 
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romctimes with all of them. Either it was ftated, 
that the revenue had been diverted fron1 its pur
 
potes by parliament; or that thole duties had fallen 
íhort of the fum for which they were given by 
parlimnent, and that the intention of the legiílature 
had not been fullilled; or that the money required 
to difcharge the civil lift debt, was to be raifed 
chargeable on the civil lift duties. In the reign 
of Queen .Anne, the crOWD was found in debt. 
The lcffcning and granting away fOlne part of her 
revenue by parliament was alleged as the cauie 
of that debt, and pleaded as an equita1.>le ground, 
thch it certainly was, for difcharging it. It doe
 
not appear that the duties ,'rhich were then ap
 
plied to the ordinary governn1ent produced clear 
above 580,000/. a year; becaufe, when they were 
afterwards granted to George the Firft, 120,0001. 
"Wa
 added, to complete the whole to iOO,OOOI. a 

'ear. Indeed it was then afierted, and, I have no 
doubt, truly, that for 111any years the net produce 
did not al110unt to above 550,0001. The Queen"s 
extraordinary charges were befides very confider- 
able; equal, at leaft, to any we have known in our 
time. The application to parliament was not for 
an abfolute grant of money; but to empower the 
Queen to raife it by borrowing upon the civil lift: 
funds. 
The civil lift debt was twice paid in the reign 
of George the Firit. The money was granted 
X 3 upon 
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upon the fame plan which had been follo\\Ted in the 
reign of Queen Anne. The civil lift revenues 
were then mortgaged for the fum to be railèd, 
and fiood charged with the ranfom of their own 
deli verance. 
George the fecond received an addition to his 
civil lift, Duties were granted for the purpofe of 
raifing 800,000l. a year. It was not until he had 
reigned nineteen years?, and after the laft rebellion, 
that he called upon parliament for a difcharge of 
the civil lift debt. The extraordinary charges 
brought on by the rebellion, account fully for the 
neceffities of the crown. lIowever, the extraor- 
dinary charges of govermnent ''''ere not thought a 
ground fit to be relied on. 
A deficiency of the civil lift duties for leveral 
years before, was ftated as the principal, if not the 
{ole, ground on which an application to parlia- 
ment could be juft:ified. About this time the pro- 
duce of thefe duties had fallen pretty low; and 
even upon an average of the whole reign they 
never produced 800,000l. a year clear to the trea: 
fury. .. - . 
That prince reigned fourteen years afterwards: 
not only no new demands were made; but with 
fo o1uch good order were his revenuçs and ex- 
pences regulated, that, although Inany parts of the 
eftablifument of the court were upon a larger and 
!pore liberal fcale than they ha ve been fioce, there 
was 
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was a confiderable fum in hand, on his decea1e, 
amounting to about] 70,000/. applicable to the fer- 
vice of the civil lift of his prefent majefty. .so 
that, if this reign con1menced with a greater 
charge than uf ual, therc was enough, and more 
than enough, abundantly to fupply all the extra- 
ordinary expence. That the ch-illift íhould have 
been exceeded in the two former reigns, efpecially 
in the reign of George the Firti, was not at all 
furprifing. His revenue was but 700,000/. annu- 
ally; if it ever produced fo much clear. The pro
 
digious and dangerous diiàffeétion to the very be
 
ing of the eftabliíhment, and the caufe of a pre
 
tender then powerfully abetted fron1 abroad, pro- 
duced n1any demands of an extraordinary nature 
both abroad and at home. :\1 uch lnanagement and 
great expences were necefiàry. But the throne of 
no prince has ftood u poP more uníhaken founda
 
tions than that of his prefent Inajefty. 
To have çxceeded the fum given for the civil 
lift, and to have incurred a debt without fpecial 
authority of parliament, was, prima facie, a crimi
 
na1 aét: as fuch, minifters ought naturally rather 
to have withdrawn it from the infpeétion, than to 
have expofed it to the fcrutiny, of parliament. 
Certainly they ought, of thenlfelves, officially to 
have come armed with every fort of argument, 
which, by explaining, could excufe, a matter in it- 
X 4 felf 
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felf of prefumptive guilt. But the terrours of the 
boule of commons are no longer for n1Ïnifters. 
. On the other hand the peculiar charaéter of the 
houfe of commons, as truftee of the publick purfe, 
'Would have led them to call with a punB:ilious fo- 
1icitude for every publick account, and to have exa- 
mined into them with the 1110fi rigorous accuracy. 
The capital ufe of an account is, that the reality 
of the charge, the reafon of incurring it, and the 
juftice and neceffity of difcharging it, fuould all 
appear antecedent to the payment. N' 0 lTIan ever 
pays firii, and calls for his account nfterwards; be- 
caufe he would thereby let out of his hands the 
principal, and indeed only effeRual, means of com- 
pelling a full and fair one. Eut, in national uufi- 
nds, there is an additional reafon for a previous 
produétion of every account. It is a check, per- 
haps the only one, upon a corrupt and prodigal 
ufe of publick money. An account after payn1ent 
is to no rational purpoie an account. IIuwever, 
the houfe of COlllmOnS thought all thefe to be an- 
tiquated principles; they were of opinion, that 
the moft parliamentary way of proceeding was, 
to pay firft what the court thought proper to de
 
maud, and to take its chance for an examination 
into accounts at fome time of greater leifurc, 
The nation had iettled 800,000l. a year on the 
crown, as fufficicnt for the fupport of its dignity, 
upon 
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upon the efiimate of its own minifiers. 'Vhen 
minift:ers came to parliament, and faid that this al- 
lowance had not ueen fufficient for the purpote, 
and that they had incurred a deut of 500,0001. 
would it not have been natural for parliament firft 
to have aíked, how, and by what means, their 
appropriated allowance came to be infufficient? 
\V oulù it not have favo'ured of fome attention to 
jufiice, to have feen in what periods of admini- 
ftration this debt had been originally incurred; 
that they Blight difcover, and, if need were, ani- 
madvert on the perfons who were found the moft 
culpable? To put their hands upon fuch articles 
of expenditure as they thought Ï1nproper or excef- 
five, and to fecure, in future, againft fuch miiàp- 
plication or exceeding? Accounts for any other 
pm'pofes are but a nmtter of curiofity, and no ge- 
nuine parliamentary o
jea. All the accounts 
which could anÜ
.-er any parlianlentary end "ere 
rcfuted, or pofiponed by previous quefiions. Evcry 
iùea of prevention vras rejeB:ed, as conveying ...n 
im proper fufpicion of the nlÎnifiers of the crOWll. 
\Yhen every leading account had been refuted, 
many others were granted with fufficient facility. 
But with great candour alfo, the houfe was in- 
formed, that hardly any of them could be ready 
until the nc'{t feffioIl; fome of thcm perhaps not 
fo foon. But, in order firmly to cftablith the pre- 
'ed
nt of paymcnt pre'âoll
' to Gí'COllJlt, and to fonn 
. it 
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it into a fettled rule of the houfe, the god in the 
machine was brought do,vn, nothing leis than the 
- wonder-working law if parliament. It was al- 
leged, that it is the law of parliament, when any 
demand comes from the crown, that the houfe 
muft go immediately into the comn1Ìttee of fupply; 
in which committee it was allowed, that the pro- 
duéìion and exan1ination of accounts would be 
quite proper and regular. It was therefore car- 
ried, that they fhou1d go into the con1mittee with- 
out delay, and without accounts, in order to exa- 
mine 'with great order and regularity things that 
could not poffibly come before them. After this 
ftroke of orderly and parliamentary wit and 11u- 
Inour, they went into the committee; and very 
generoufly voted the payment. 
There was a circunrH:ance in that debate too re- 
n1arkable to he overlooked. This debt of the 
civil lift was all along argued upon the fame foot- 
ing as a debt of the ftate, contraéted upon national 
authority. Its payment was urged as equally 
preffing upon the puulick faith and honour: and 
when the whole year"s account was ftated, in what 
is called the budget, the miniftry valued themfclves 
on the payment of fo much puulick debt, juft as 
if they had difcharged 500,OOOl. of navy or ex- 
chequer bills. Though, in truth, their payment, 
from the fin king fund, of debt which was never 
contraéted by parliamentary authority, was, 
o aU 
intent
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intents and purpofes, fo much debt incurred. But 
fucn is the pre1ent notion of publick credit, and 
payment of debt. No wonder that it produces 
fuch effeéts. 
N or was the houfe at all n10re attentive to a 
provident fècurity againft future, than it had been 
to a vindiétive retrofpeét to paft, mifmanagements. 
I íhould have thought indeed that a miniíierial 
promitè, during their own continuance in office, 
might have been given, though this would have 
been but a poor fecurity for the publick. 1\11'. 
Pelham gave fuch an aífurance, and he kept his 
word. But nothing was capable of extorting from 
our minifters any thing which had the leaft refèm- 
Llance to a promife of confining the expences of 
the civil lift within the limits which had been 
fettled by parliament. This re1erve of theirs I look 
upon to be equivalent to the cleareft declaration, 
that they "\\ ere refolved upon a contrary courfe. 
Jlowcver, to put the matter beyond all doubt, 
in the fpeech from the throne, after thanking par- 
liament for the relief fo liberally granted, the mi- 
nifters infonn the two houfes, that they will eJl- 
dea"Collr to confine the expences of the civil go- 
"ernment-within what limits, think you? tho1c 
which the law had prefcriued? Not in the leaft- 
H fuch limits as the honour of t/ie crozeJl can poi'- 

' fibly admit." 
rr hus they cftabli1hed an arbitrary 
tandard for 
tlm t 
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that dignity which parliament had defined and li- 
mited to a legal ftandard. They gave then1felves, 
under the lax and indeterminate idea of the honour 
if the crO"lf'Jl, a fullioofe for all manner of diffipa- 
tion, and all manner of corruption. This arbitrary 
ftandard they were not afraid to hold out to both 
houfes; while an idle and unoperative aét of par- 
lialnent, eftimating the dignity of the crown at 
800,000/. and confining it to that fum, adds to 
the number of obfolete ftatutes which load the 
1helves of libraries" ithout any fort of advantage 
to the people. 
After this proceeding, I fuppofe that no n1an 
can be fo weak as to think that the crown is li- 
mited to any fettlcd allowance whatfoever. For 
if the miniftry has 800,000/. a year by the law of 
the land; and if by the law of parliament all the 
debts which exceed it are to be paid previous to 
the produétion of any account; I prefume that 
this is equivalent to an income with no other li- 
111its than the abilities of the fubjeét and the mo- 
deration of the court; that is to fay, it is fuch an 
income as is poilèífed by every abfolute Inonarch 
in Europe. It amounts, as a perfon of great abi- 
lity faid in the debate, to an unlimited power of 
drawing upon the finking fund. Its effcét on the 
publick credit of this kingdom mutt be obvious; 
for in vain is the finhing fund the great buttrefs of 
all the reft, if it be in the po,,'cr of the miniitry to 
rdort 
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Icfort to it for the payn1ent of any debts which 
they may choo1e to incur, under the name of the 
civil lift, and through the lnedimll of a comn1ittee, 
which thinks itièlf obliged by law to vote fupplies 
without any other account than that of the lnere 
exiftencc of the debt. 
Five hundred thoufand pounds is a ferious fum. 
But it is nothing to the prolifick principle upon 
'which the fum v, as voted: a principle that may 
be well called, tlte frui{fulmotlzcr qj" an hundred 
morc. :Keither is the damage to puLlick credit of 
,,'cry great c0ì 1 fèquence, when compared with that 
which refults to publick Il10rals and to the fafety 
of the conftitution, from the exhauft:lefs mine of 
corru ption opened by the precedent, and to be 
wrought by the principle, of the late payment of 
the debts of the civil lift. The power of difcre- 
tionary difqualification by one law of parliament, 
and the necetIity of paying every debt of the civil 
li1t by anothcr law .of parliament, if fuffered to 
pafs unnoticed, 11lUft eftabli1h fuch a fund of re- 
wards and tcrrours as will rnake padiament the beft 
appendage and fupport of arbitrary power that 
ever was invented by the wit of man. This is felt. 
The quarrel is begun between the reprefentativcs 
and the people. The court faEtion have at length 
committed them. 
In fuch a firait the wifeft may well be perplexed, 
and the boldcft fiaggered. The circumft:ances are 
In 
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in a great Ineafure new. 'Ve have hardly any 
land-marks from the wi1äom of our anceftors, to 
guide us. At beft we can only follow the fpirit of 
their proceeding in other cafes. I know the dili- 
gence with which my obfervations on our pub- 
lick diforders have been made; I am very fure of 
the integrity of the motives on which they are 
Pllbliíhed: I cannot be equally confident in any plan 
for the abfolute cure of thofe diforders, or for 
their certain future prevention. l\Iy aim is to 
bring this matter into more publick difcuffion. Let 
the fagacity of others work upon it. It is not 
uncommon for medical writers to defcribe hif- 
tories of di1eafes very accurately, on whofe cure 
they can fay but very little. 
The firft ideas which generally fuggefi them- 
fel ves, for the cure of parlian1entary diforders, are, 
to íhorten the duration of parliaments; and to 
difqualifyall, or a great nun1her of placemen, from 
a feat in the houfe of commons. 'Vhatever effi- 
cacy there Inay be in thofe rClnedies, I am fure in 
the prefent ftate of things it is impoffible to apply 
them. A reftoration of the right of free eleEtion 
i
 a preliminary indifþenfable to every other refor- 
nlation. What alterations ought afterwards to be 
ntade in the conftitution, is a nlatter of deep and 
difficult refearch. 
If I wrote merely to pleafe the popular palate, 
it \","ould indeed be as little troublefome to nle as 
to 
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to another, to extol thefe remedies, fo famous in 
fpeculation, but to which their greateft admirers 
have never attempted ferioufly to retort in prac- 
tice. I confefs then, that I have no fort of reli- 
ance upon either a triennial parliament, or a place- 
bill. \Vith regard to the former, perhaps it might 
rather ferve to counteraét, than to promote the 
ends that are propofed by it. To fay nothing of 
the horrible diforders among the people attending 
frequent eleEtions, I fhould be fearful of commit- 
ting, every three years, the independent gentle
 
men of the country into a contett with the trea- 
fury. It is eafy to fee which of the contending 
parties would be ruined firft. \Vhoever has taken 
a careful vicw of publick proceedings, to as to 
endeavour to ground his fpeculations on his ex- 
perience, Inuit have obferved how prodigiouf1y 
greater the power of mini1ìry is in the firtt and 
laft Leffion of a parliament, than it is in the inter- 
mediate period, \\ hen melubers fit a little finn on 
their feats. The perions of the greatcft parlia- 
mentaryexperience, with ",hmn I have converfcd, 
did conftant\y, in canvaffing the fate of queftions, 
allo\\ fomething to the court fide, upon account of 
the eleEtions depending or inlminent. The evil 
con1plained of, if it cxifts in the prefent itate of 
things, would hardly be removed by a triennial 
parliament: for, unlcfs the influence of govern
 
lncnt in eleélions can be entirely taken away, the 
lllore 
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more frequently they return, the more they will 
harrafs private independcnce; the more generally 
nlcn will be compelled to fly to the fettled fyftema... 
tick interefi. of government, and to the refources 
of a bounùlcís civil lift. Certainly fomething Inay 
be done, and ought to be done, towards leífening 
that influence in cleétions; and this will be ne- 
ccfiàry upon a plan either of longer or fhorter du- 
ration of parliaulcnt. But nothing can fo perfeéUy 
remove the evil, as not to render fuch cO,ntentions, 
too frequently rcpeated, utterly ruinous, firft to 
independence of fortune, and then to indepen- 
dence of fþirit. .As I am only giving an opinion 
011 this point, and not at all debating it in an ad- 
verfe line, I hope I Inay be excufed in another ob- 
fcrvatiou. 'Vith great truth I Inay aver, that I 
ncycr remember to have talked on this fubjeét 
with any nlun much converíant with publick bu- 
finds, who confidered íhort parliaments as a real 
improyement of the conftitution. Gentlemen, 
warn1 in a popular caufe, are ready enough to at- 
tribute all the declarations of fuch pet'fons to cor- 
rupt Inotives. nut the habit of affairs, if, on one 
hand, it tends to corrupt the nlind, furnifhes it, on 
the other, "ith the means of better inforn1ation. 
The authority of fuch pm'fons will always have 
fame weight. It Inay ftand upon a par with the 
fpcculations of thofe who are lets praélifed in bu
 
finefs; and who, with perhaps purer intentions, 
have 
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Mve not fo effeétual means of judging. It is, be
 
fides, an eftèél of vulgar and puerile malignity to . 
imagine, that every ftatefrnan is of courfe corru pt ; . 
and that his opinion, upon eyery coníìitutional 
point, is folely formed upon fome finift:er intereÜ:. 
The nex.t favourite ren1edy is a place-bill, The 
fame princi pIe guides in both; I mean, the opinion 
which is entertained by many, of the infallibility 
of laws and regulations, in the cure of publick dif- 
tempers. \Vithout being as unreafonably doubt- 
ful as many are unwifely confident, I will only fay, 
that this alfo is a matter very well worthy of feri- 
ous and nlature reflexion. It is not ea(y to fore- 
fce, w.hat the effcft "yould be, of difconneéting with 
parliament, the greateft part of thoíè .who hold 
civil employments, and of fuch mighty and im- 
portant bodies as the 111Ïlitary and naval eftabliíh- 
ments. It were better, perhaps, that they fhould 
have a corrupt intcre1t in the forms of the confii- 
tution, than that they íhould have none at all. 
This is a queft:ion altogethcr different from the dif.. 
qualification of a particular defcription of revenue 
otlìcers frmIl feats in parliament; or, perhaps,' of 
all the lower forts of theIn from votes in cleétions. 
Tn the former caíe, 0111 y the few are affefted; in the 
tttter, only the incollfiderable. Hut a great offi
 
cial, a great profeffional, a great military and naval 
intcreft, all necefi'arily comprehending many people 
- of the firft weight, ability, wealth, and fpirit, has 
V OLe II. Y bee'! 
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been gradually formed in the kingdom. Theft 
new interefts muft be let into a 1hare of reprefen- 
tation, eUe poffibly they may be inclined to deftroy 
thofe inftitutions of which they are not permitted 
to partake. This is not a thing to be trifled with; _ 
nor is it every well-meaning man, that is fit to 
put his hands to it. l\Iany other ferious confidera.. 
tions occur. I do not open them here, becaufe 
they are not direétly to my purpofe; propofing 
only to give the reader fome tafte of the difficul- 
ties that attend all capital changes in the conftitu- 
tion; juft to hint the uncertainty, to fay no worfe, 
of being able to prevent the court, as long as it 
has the means of influence abundantly in its power, 
of applying that influence to parliament; and per
 
haps, if the publick method were precluded, of 
doing it in fome worfe and more dangerous me- 
thod. Underhand and oblique ways would be 
ftudied. The fcience of evafion, already tolerably 
underftood, would then be brought to the greateft 
perfeaion. It is no inconfiderable part of wi1äom, 
to know how much of an evil ought to be tole- 
rated; left, by attempting a degree of purity im- 
praélicable in degenerate times and manners, in- 
ftead of cutting off the fubfifting ill praétices, new 
corruptions might be produced for the concealment 
and fecurity of the old. It were better, undoubt
 
cdly, that no influence at all could afièét the lnind 
of a nlco1ber of parliament. .But of all n10des of 

I1fiuel1ce, 
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influence, in my opinion, a place under the go. 
vernmel1t is the leaft diigraceful to the man who 
holds it, and by far the moft fafe to the country. 
I would not fhut out that fort of influence which 
is open and vifible, which is conneaed with the 
dignity and the fervice of the ftate, when it is not 
in my power to prevent the influence of contraé\:s, 
of fubfcriptiolls, of direR bribery, and thofe in- 
numerable methods of clandei1ine corruption, 
which are abundantly in the hands of the court, 
flnd which will be applied as long as thefe means of 
corruption, and the difpofition to be corrupted, 
have exificnce alnongft us. Our conftitution ftands 
on a nice equipoife, with fteep precipices and deep 
waters upon all fides of it. In removing it froul 
a dangerous leaning towards one fide, there may 
be a riík of overfetting it on the other. Every 
projeét of a material change in a government fo 
complicated as ours, combined at the fame tinle 
with external circumftances ftill more complicated, 
js a matter full of difficulties; in which a conft- 
derate man \\ ill not be too ready to decide; a pru. 
dent man too ready to undertahe; or an hondì 
ntan too reaùy to promife. They do not refped: 
the publick nor themfelves, who engage for Inore, 
than they are furc that they ought to attempt, or 
that they are able to perform. Thefe are my fen. 
timents, \\ eak perhaps, but honeft and unbiaífed; 
and Ü.1bmitted entirely to the opinion of grave 
Y 2 men, 
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men, well affeéted to the conftitution of their coun'; 
try, and of experience in what may beft promote 
or hurt it. 
Indeed, in the fituation in which we ftand, with 
an immenfè revenue, an enormous debt, mighty 
eftabliíhments, government itfelf a great banker 
and a great merchant, I fee no other way for the 
prefervation of a decent attention to publick in.. 
tereft in the reprefentatives, but the interpofitiO'lJ 
of the body if the people itjè!J, whenever it fhall 
appear, by 1òn1e flagrant and notorious aét, by 
fome capital innovation, that thefe repre1èntatives 
are going to over-leap the fences of the law, and 
to introduce an arbitrary power. This interpofi.. 
tion is a n10ft unpleafant remedy. But, if it be 
a legal remedy, it is intended on fome occafion 
to be ufèd; to be ufed then only, when it is evi- 
dent that n9thing eHe can hold the conftitution 
to its true principles. 
The difiempers of monarchy were tl
e great fub
 
jeéts of apprehenfion and redrefs, in the laft cen,. 
tury; in this, the dift:empers of parliament. It is 
not in parliament alone that the remedy for par- 
lianlentary diforders can be compleated; hardly 
indeed can it begin there. IT ntil a confidence in 
government is re-efiabliíhed, the people ought to 
"be excited to a more ftria and detailed attention 
to the conduét of their reprefentatives. Standards, 
for judging rIlore 1yftematically upon their con.. 
duEt, 
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dna, ought to be fettled in the meetings of coun- 
ties and corporations. J.'requent and correa lifts . 
of the voters in all iUlportant queftions ought to 
be procured. 
By fuch means fomething may be done. By 
fuch means it may appear who thofe are, that, by 
an indifcriminate fupport of all adminiftrations, 
have totally banifhed all integrity and confidence 
out of publick proceedings; have confounded the 
Left n1en with the worft; and weakened and ùif
 
folved, inftead of 1i:rengthening and compaéting, 
the general fi'ame of government. If any perfon 
is more concerned for government and order, than 
for the liberties of his country; even he is equally 
concerned to put an end to this courie of indifcri- 
minate fupport. It is this blind and undiftinguifh- 
ing fupport, that fceds the fþring of thofe very 
diforders, by which he is frighted into the arms of 
the faEtion which contains in itfèlf the fource of all 
diforders, by enfeebling all the vifible and regular 
authority of the ftate. The ùiftemper is increafèd 
by his injudicious and prepoftcrous endeavours, or 
pretences, for the cure of it. 
An exterior adlninifi:ration, chofen for its impo.. 
tency, or after it is chofen purpofely rendered im- 
potent, in order to be rendcred fubfcrvient, will 
not be obeyed. The laws thelllfèlves will not he 
refpeéted, when thofe who execute then1 are de- 
fpifcd; and they will be defpifèd, when their power 
\
 3 is 
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is not immediate fron1 the crown, or natural in the 
kingdom. Never were minifters better fupported 
in parliament. Parliamentary fupport comes and 
goes with office, totally regardlefs of the man, or 
the merit. Is government ftrengthened? It grows 
weaker and weaker. The popular torrent gains 
upon it every hour. Let us learn from our expe- 
rience. It is not fupport that is wanting to govern- 
ment, but refonnation. ''"hen miniftry refts upon 
publick opinion, it is not indeed built upon a rock 
of adamant; it has, however, fome ftability. But 
when it ftands upon private humour, its ftruaurc 
ib of ftubble, and its foundation is on quickfand. 
I repeat it again-lIe that fupports every adminif- 
tration, fubverts all government. The reafon is 
this: The whole bufinefs in which a court ufually 
takes an intereft goes on at prefent equally well, 
in whatever hands, whether high or low, wife or 
foolifh, fcandalous or reputable; there is nothing 
therefore to hold it firm to anyone body of men, 
or to anyone confifient fcherne of politicks. No... 
thing interpofes, to prevent the îull operation of all 
the caprices and all the paffions of a court upon the 
fervants of the publick. The fyfiem of adminiftra.. 
tion is open to continual íhocks and changes, upon 
the principles of the meaneft cabal, and the moft 
contemptible intrigue. Nothing can be folid and 
permanent. All good men at length fly with hor.,. 
rour from fuch a fervic<::. 
Ien of rank and abi- 
lity, 
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lity, with the fpirit which ought to anil,I1ate fuch 
men in a free ftate, while they decline the juriLctic- 
tion of dark cabal on their aétions and their for- 
tunes, will, for both, chearfully put thelnfelvcs 
upon their country. They will truft an inquifi- 
tive and diftinguiíhing parliament; becaufe it doe$ 
enquire, and does diftinguifh. If they aét wen, 
they know, that in fuch a parlialnent, they will be 
fupported againft: any intrigue; if they aét ill, they 
know that no intrigue can proteét them. This 
fituation, however awful, is honourable. But ig 
one hour, and in the felf-fame aífcnlbly, withou
 
any affigned or affignable caufe, to be precipitated 
from the higheft authority to the moft marked 
negleR, poffibly into the greateft peril of life and 
reputation, is a fituation full of danger, a
1d defti- 
tute of honour. It will be fhunned equally by 
every Ulan of prudence, and every nIan of fpirit. 
Such are the con1equences of the divifioI1 of 
court from the adminiftration; and of the divifioo 
of puLlick men among themlèlves. By the for- 
,lner of thefc, lawful governn1ent is undone; by 
the latter, all oppofition to lawlefs power is ren- 
dered impotent. Government lnay in a great 
meafure be reftored, if any confiderable bodjes of 
men have honefty and refolution enough nevcr to 
accept adtniniftration, unlefs this garrifon of king's 
men, which is ftationed, as in a citadel, to con- 
troul and enfhn-c )t, be entire}y brpken and dif- 
Y -+ banded) 
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banded, and every work they have thrown up be 
levelled \rith the ground, The difpofition of pub- 
licIi n1en to keep this corps together, and to aEt 
under it, or to co-operate with it, is a touch-ftone 
by which every adminiitration ought in future to 
be tried. There has not been one which has not 
fufficiently experienced the utter incompatibility 
of that faEtion \,-ith the publick peace, and with 
all the ends of good governnlent: fince, if they op- 
pofed it, they foon loft every power of fcrving the 
crown; if they fubmitted to it, they loft an the 
cfteeln of their country. Until minifters give to 
the publick a full proof of their entire alienation 
from that fyfiem, however plaufible their pretences, 
we may be fure they are more intent on the emo
 
luments than the duties of office. If they refute 
to give this proof, we know of what ftuff theý are 
Blade. In this particular, it ought to be the elec- 
tors bufinefs to look to their reprefentatives. The 
eleétors ought to efieem it no lefs culpable in their 
Inemuer to give a fingle vote in parliament to fuch 
an adminiftration, than to take an office under it ; 
to endure it, than to aft in it The notorious in- 
fidelity and verfatility of members of parliament, 
in their opinions of men and things, ought in a 
particular manner to be confidered by the eleB:ors 
in the enquiry which is recomrnended to them. 
"This is one of the principal holdings of that de- 
Ûruétive f),ftem, which has endeavoured to un- 
þinge 
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"hinge all the virtuous, honourable, and ufeful COl1- 
nexions in the kingdom. 
This cabal has, with great fuccefs, propagated a 
doéhine which ferves for a colour to thole aéts of 
treachery; and whilfi it receives any degree of 
countenance, it will be utterly fenièlefs to look for 
a vigorous oppofition to the court party. The 
doétrine is this: That all political connexions are 
in their nature faétious, and as fuch ought to be 
diffipated and deftroyed; and that the rule for 
forming admini[trations is mere perfonal ability, 
rated by the judgment of ihis cabal upon it, and 
taken by draughts frOlTI every divifion and deno- 
nlination of publick men. This decree was fo- 
lcmnly promulgated by the head of the court 
corps, the Earl of Eute himfelf, in a fpcech which 
he made, in the year 1 î66, againft the then admi-. 
niftration, the only adminiitration which he has 
ever been known direéHy and publickly to oppofe. 
It is indeed in no way wonderful, that fuch pcr- 
fODs fhould make fnch declarations. That con- 
nexioll and faétion are equivalent terms, is an opi
 
nioH which has becn carefully inculcated at all times 
Ly unconft:itutional ttate1ìllen. The reafon is evi- 
dent. "
hilft men are linked t9gether, they cafily 
and fpcedily communicate the alann of any evil 
dcíign. They are enaLled to fathom it with com- 
mon couni'd, and to oppofe it with united ftrength. 
, . 
\\llCrcas, when they lie difj)erfed, without concert, 
order, 
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order, or difcipline, communication is uncertain, 
counfel difficult, and refiftance impraEticable. 
'Vhere men are not acquainted with each other's 
principles nor experienced in each other"s talents, 
nor at all praétif
d in their mutual habitudes and 
difpofitions by joint efforts in bufinefs; no perfonal 
confidence, no friendfhip, no common intereft, 
fubfift:ing among them; it is evidently impoffible 
that they can aft a publick part with uniformity, 
perfeverance or efficacy. In a connexioh, the moft 
inconfiderable man, by adding to the weight of 
the whole} has his value, and his ufe; out of it, 
the greateft talents are whol1y unierviceable to the 
publick. Ko nlan, who is not inflaIned by vain
 
glory into enthufiafm, can flatter himfelf that his 
fingle, unfupported, defultory, unfyftematick en- 
deavours are of power to defeat the fuhtlc defigns 
and united cabals of ambitious citizens. "Then 
bad men combine, the good llluft affociate; elfe 
they will fall, one by one, an unpitied 1åcrifice in 
a contemptible ftruggle. 
It is not enough in a fituation of truft in the 
commonwealth, that a man Ineans well to his 
country; it is not enough that in his fingle perfon 
he never did an evil aa, but always voted accord- 
ing to his confcience, and even harangued againft 
every defign which he apprehended to be preju- 
dicial to the interefts of his country. This in- 
noxious and ineffeétual charaéter, that feems formed 
upon 
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npon a plan of apology and difculpation, falls mi- 
{erably fhort of the Inark of publick duty. That 
duty demands and requires, that what is right 
fuould not only be made known, but Inade preva- 
lent; that what is evil íhould not only be deteEted, 
but defeated. ,rhen the publick man omits to 
put himfelf in a fituation of doing his duty with 
effeEt, it is an omiffion that fruftrates the purpofes 
of his truft almoft as much as if he had formally 
betrayed it It is furely no very rational account 
of a luan's life, that he has always aéted right; but 
has taken f pecial care, to aét in fuch a manner that 
his endeavours could not poffibly be produétive of 
any confequence. 
I do not wonder that the behaviour of many 
parties fhould have made perfons of tender and 
fcrupulous virtue fomew1mt out of humour with 
-all forts of connexion in politicks. I -tldmit that 
people frequently acquire in fuch confederacies a 
narrow, bigotted, and profcriptive 1þirit; that they 
are apt to fink the idea of the general good in this 
circumfcribeù and partial intereft. But, where 
duty renders a critical fituation a neceífary one, it 
is our bufinefs to keep free from the evils attendant 
upon it; and not to fly from the fituation itièlf. 
If a fortrefs is feated in an unwholefome air, an 
officer of the garrifòn is obliged to be attentive to 
his health, but he muft not defert his ftation. Every 
profefiion, not excepting the glorious one of a [01- 
dier, 
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-dier, or the facred one of a prieft, is liable to i
s 
. own particular vices; which, however, form no 
argument againft th01e ways of life; nor are the 
Þvices then1felves inevitable to every individual in 
th01e profeffions. Of f uch a nature are connexion
 
in polit
cks; effentially neceífary for the full per.. 
fonnance of our publick duty, accidentally liable 
.to degenerate into faétion. Commonwealths are 
made of fan lilies, free commonwealths of parties 
alfo; and we may as well affirm, that our natural 
regards and ties of òlood tend inevitably to make 
men bad citizens, as that the bonds of our party 
weaken thofe by which we are held to our country. 
Some legiílators went fo far as to make neutra- 
lity in party a crime againft the ftate. I do not 
know whether this might not have been rather to 
overftrain the principle. Certain it is, the beft 
patriots in the greateft commonwealths have al
 
ways commended and promoted fuch connexions. 
Idem.fèntire de republica, was with thClll a principal 
ground of friendfhip and attachment; nor do I 
know any other capable of forming firmer, dearer, 
ß10rc pleafing, more honourable, and more vir- 
tuous habitudes. The Romans carried this prin- 
ciple a great way. Even the holding of offices to- 
gether, the difþofition of which arofe fron1 chance 
not feleétion, gave rife to a relation which con- 
tinued for life. It was called necçIJitlldo .fo rtis ; 
and it was looked upon with a facred reverence. 
Breache! 
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Breaches of any of thefe kinds of civil relation were 
confidered as aéts of the moft diftinguifhed turpi
 
tude. The whole people was diftributed into poli- 
tical focieties, in which they aEted in fupport of 
fuch interefts in the ftate as they feverally affeEted. 
For it was then thought no crime, to endeavour 
by every honefi means to advance to fuperiority 
and power thofc of your own ientiments and opi- 
nions. This wife people was far from Ílnagining 
that thofe connexions had no tie, and obliged to 
no duty; but that men rnight quit them without 
1hame, upon every call of intereft. They believed 
private honour to be the great foundation of pub- 
lic_k truft; that friendfhip was no mean ftep to- 
wards patriotifm; that he who, in the C01nmon 
intercourfe of life, fhewed he regarded iomebody 
befides himfelf, when he came to aét in a publick 
fituation, nlight probably confult {ollIe other inte- 
reft than his own. Never may we beCOIne pillS 
fages que les .[ages, as the French comedian has 
happilyexpreífed it, wifer than all the wife and 
good men who have lived before us. It was their 
\\ ifh, to fee publick and private virtues, not dire 
fonant and jarring, and 1l1utually deftruEtive, but 
harn10nlouHy combined, growing out of one ano- 
ther in a noLle and orùerly gradation, recipro
 
cally fupporting and fupported. In one of the rnoft 
fortunate periods of our hiÜory this country was 
governcù Ly a cOll11e.1:io/l; I luean the great con- 
neXlOn 
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nexion of Whigs in the reign of Queen Anne. 
They were complimented upon the principle of 
this connexion by a poet who was in high efteem 
with them. Addifon, who knew their fentiments l 
could not praife them for what they confidered as 
no proper fulÜeét of commendation. As a poet 
who knew his bu:finefs, he could not applaud them 
for a thing which in general eftimation was not 
highly reputable. Addreffing himfelf to Britain, 


Tltyfa
'Ollrites grow not up hy,fortune's .lÞort
 
Or from the crimes or follies of a court. 
On tlze firm hqfis of dlffeJ"'t tlley rife, 
From IOl1g-try'dfaitlt, alldfi
ieJldjIÛl/s holy ties. 


The Whigs of thofe days believed that the only 
proper method of rifing into power was through 
hard effays of praaiÜ
d friendíhip and experi- 
mented fidelity. At that time it was not imagined, 
that patrioti1ìu was a bloody idol, which required 
the facrifice of children and parents, or dearctt con- 
nexions in private life, and of all the virtues that 
rife from thofe relations. They were 110t of that 
ingenious paradoxical morality, to imagine that a 
fpirit of moderation was properly íhewn in pa
 
tiently bearing the fufferings of your friends; or 
that difintcreftednefs was clearly manifefteù at the 

xpence of other people's fortune. They believed 
that no men could aét with eifeR, who did no
 aét 
in 
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in concert; that no men could aét in concert, \, ho 
did not aét with confidence; that no men could 
aft with confidence, who were not bound together 
by common opinions, con1n10n affeaions
 and com- 
mon interefts. 
Thefe wife men, for fuch I muft call Lord Sun- 
derland, Lord Godolphin, Lord Somers, and 
Lord :\Iarlborough, were too well principled in 
thefe maxims upon which the whole fabrick of 
publick ftrength is built, to be blown off their 
ground by the breath of every child
fh talker. 
They were not afraid that they 1hould be called an 
ambitious Junto; or that their refolution to ftand 
or fall together filould, by placen1en, be interpreted 
into a fcuffle for place
. 
Party is a body of men united, for promoting 
by their joint endeavours the national intereft, 
upon forne particular principle in which they are 
all agreed. For my part, I find it impuffible to 
conceive, that anyone believes in his own poli- 
ticks, or thinks them to be of any weigh!, who 
refufes to adopt the n1eans of having thcn1 reduced 
into praétice. It is the bufincfs of the fpeculative 
philofopher to nmrk the proper ends of govern
 
Inent. It is the buíÏnets of thc politician, wl:o is 
the philofophcr in aétion, to find out proper means 
toward5 thofe ends, and to clnploy them ,,-ith ef- 
fcEt. Therefore evcry honourablc conncxion "ill 
a\ ow it is thrir firft purpofc, to purfuc every juft 
method 


I 


\ 
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method to put the men who hold their opinions, 
into fuch a condition as may enable them to carry 
their common plans into execution, with all the 
power and authority of the ftate. As this power 
is attached to certain fituations, it is their duty to 
contend for thefe fituatÎons. vVithout a profcrip
 
tion of others, they are bound to give to their 
own party the preference in all things; and by -no 
means, for private confiderations, to accept any 
offers of power in which the whole body is not 
included; nor to fuffer themfelves to be led, or to 
be contro
led, or to be overbalanced, in office or 
in council, by thofe who contradiét the very fun- 
dalnental principles on which their party is formed, 
and even thofe upon which every fair connexion 
muft ftand. Such a generous contention for power, 
on fuch manly and honourable maxims, will eafily 
be diftinguiíhed from the mean and interefted 
ftruggle for place and elnolument. The very ftile 
of fuch perfons will ferve to difcriminate them 
from thofe nunlberlcfs impoftors, who have de- 
luded the ignorant with profcffions incompatible 
with human praétice, and have aftenvards incenfed 
tlJC111 by praEtices below the lc\-el of vulgar reéti- 
tude. 
It is an ad,,"antage to aU narrov
' wifdom and 
narrow morals, that their maxims have a plaufible 
aIr; and, on a cur10ry view, appear equal to firft 
principles. They are light and portable. They 
.# are 
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ftt'è as current as copper coin; and about as valu- 
able. They ferve equally the firft capacities and 
the lowcft; and they are, at lcatt, as uièful to the 
worft Incn as the beiL Of this ftamp is the cant 
of ....'Tot men, bilt 'J/lC{
rllreS; a fort of chann, bywhich 
many people get looic fron1 every honourable en- 
gagcn1ent. 'Vhen I fee a Inan aéting this deful- 
tory and difconneaed part, with as lnuch detri- 
nlent to his own fortune as prejudice to the caufe 
of any party, I an1 not perfuaded that he is right; 
but I atn ready to believe he is in earneft. I re- 
fpea virtue in all its fituations; even when it is 
found in the unfuitable company of weaknefs. I 
lament to fee qualities, rare and valuable, fquan- 
dered a,\ay ,vithout any publick utility. But 
when a gentleman "ith great yifible emolulllents 
abandons the party in which he has long aEtcd, 
anù tells you, it is becauie he proceeds upon his 
own judgment; that he aéts on the IBerits of the 
ic\;eral 111eafures as they arife; anù that he is ob- 
ligcd to follow his O\V11 confcicncc, and not that 
of others; he gives reafùns which it is impoHìble 
to controvert, and dilcovers a charaétcr which it 
is impoHible to llli1t:ake. '''hat ihall ,,'e think of 
him who never differed from a certain ict of men 
until the momcnt they loft: their power, and "ho 
never agreed with them in a finrrle inft:ance after- 
u ð 
" arùs? ,r Cluld not fuch a coincidence of intereft 
and opinion be rather fortunate? 'r auld it not be 
,.... OL. II. Z au 
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'an extraordinary caft upon the dice, that a man 7 s 
connexions fhould degenerate into faftion, pre- 
tifcly at the critical lllon1ent when they lofe their 
power, or he accepts a place? 'Vhen people defert 
their connexion
, the defertion is a nlani
eft .faB, 
'upon which a direét fimple iifue lies, triable by 
'plain men. 'Vhether a 'Jncn:!ure of government be 
right or wrong, is no matter 0/ JaB, but a mere af- 
iàir of opinion, on which nlen nlay, as they do
 
difpute and "Tangle without end. nut whether 
the individual tllinks the mcafnre right or \\-Tong, 
is a point at ft:ill a greater diftance from the reach 
of all human decifion. It is therefore very conve- 
nient to politicians, not to put the judgment of 
their conduEt on overt-aEts, cognizable in any or- 
dinary court, but upon 1ìlCh Inatter as can be tri- 
able only in that fecret tribunal, whcre they are 
fure of being heard with favour, or \\ here at worii 
the fentcnce w.ill be only private whipping. 
I believe the reader would willi to find no fuù- 
ftance in a doétrine which has a tendency to deftroy 
all teft of charaéter as deduced from couduét. I-Ie 
will therefore excufè my adding fomething Illorc, 
towards the further clearing up a point, which the 
great convenience of obfcurity to difhoneft:y has 
been able to cover with fomc degree of darknefs 
nnd doubt. 
In order to throw an odium on political con- 
ncxion, thefe politicians fuppole it a necefiàry in
 
cident 
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ìdent to it, that you are blindly to follow the opi
 
nions öf your party, when in direR oppofition to 
your own clear ideas; a degree of fervitude that 
no worthy man could bear thc thought of [ubmit- 
ting to; and fuch as, I believe, no connexions (ex- 
cept fome court faéì:ions) ever could be 10 len1c- 
lefsly tyrannical as to impole. l\Ien thinking freely, 
will, in particular inftances, think differently. But 
ftill as the greater part of the meafures which arire 
in the cour1e of puLlick bufinefs arc related to, or 
dependent on, forne great leading general principles 
in gO"Cfrnment, a man muft be peculiarly unfortu- 
nate in the choice of his political company if he 
does not agree nith then1 at leaft nine titnes in ten. 
If he does not concur in thefe general principles 
up()n 'which the party is founded, and \\ hich ne- 
ccfiiuilydraw on a concurrence in their 
pplicationJ 
he ought from the beginning to have chofen fOlue 
other, more confonnaLle to his opinions. 'rhen 
the qucfiion is in its nature doubtful, or not yery 
lllaterial, the p10defi.y which Lecomes an individual, 
and (in fpite of our court moraliíi:s) that partialitj 
which bccornes a weJI-chofen friclldíhip, will fre- 
quently bring on an acquiefcence in the gencral 1cn- 
timent. Thus the difilgrCel1lCnt "ill naturally be 
rarc; it will be only enough to indulge frcedoll1, 
,,'ithout violating concord, or difturbing arran
e- 
luent. 
\nd this is all that C\Tr was required for 
a charaéter of the greatc1l uniformity and fteadi- 
Z 2 netS 
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ners in connexion. IIow men can proceed with... 
out any (onnexion at all, is to Ine utterly incolll"" 
prehenfible. Of what fort of nmterials Inuit that 
Ulan be Blade, how llluit he ue tempered and put 
together, who can iit whole years in p
rlialnent, 
with five hundred and fifty of his fellow citizens, 
amidft the Hornl of fuch tClupcftuous paffions, ill 
the iharp cOllftiét of fo many wits, and tempers, 
and charaéters, in the agitation of fuch Iuighty 
queftions, in the difcufiion of fnch vatt and pon- 
derous interefts, without feeing anyone fort of 
I1len, \\ hote charaRer, conduft, or di1þofition, 
".ould lead him to afiociate himièlf with theIn, to 
aid and be aided, in anyone (yftem of puùlick 
utility? 
I remclnber an old fcholaÜ:ick aphorifm, which 
fays, " that the nlan who liyes wholly detached 
" frolll others, Inuit ue either an angel or a dcvil." 
'\'"hen I fee Ül any of thefe detached gentlemen of 
our times the angclick purity, power, and bene- 
ficence, I fhall admit theln to be angel
. In th
 
lllcan time we are ùorn only to be men. ,re {hall 
do enough if we fornl ourfelves to be good ones. 
It is therefore our ùufincfs carefully to cultivate in 
our minds, to rear to thc moft perfèét vigour and 
Jnaturity, every fort of generous and honeft feeling 
that belongs to o
r nature. To Lring the difpo- 
fitions that are lovely in private life into the lèrvice 
anù conduét of the comulOl1wcalth; to to be pa
 
triots,. 
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triots, as not to forget 
Ye are gentlemen. To cul- 
tivate friendihips, and to incur enmities. To have 
both itrong, but both fèleéted: in the one, to be 
placable; in the other inul1oveable. To lllodcl 
our principles to our duties and our fituation. To 
be fully perfuaded, that all virtue which is inl- 
prac-\icable i
 iþurious; and rather to run the rifk 
of falling into faults in a courfè "hich leads us to 
aét with effeEt and energy, than to loiter out our 
days without blanlC, and without ufe. Publick 
life is a fituation of power and energy; he tref.. 
paffes againH his duty who fleeps upon his watch, 
as well as he that goes over to the enemy. 
There is, however, a time for all things. It is 
not e\-ery conjunéture which calls with equal force 
upon the aaivity of honeft men; but critical exi
 
gencies now anù then arifè; and I am lnifi:aken, 
if this be not one of them. .l\Ien will fee the ne- 
cefiity of honeft combination; but they may feo 
it when it is too late. They may embody, when 
it will be ruinous to tlIemfèlvcs, and of 110 advan- 
tage to the country; when, for want of fnch a 
timely union as Inay enable them to oppofe in fa- 
vour of the laws, with the laws on their fide, they 
loay, at length, find themfèlvcs under the neceffity 
of confpiring, infi:ead of confulting. The law, fOl' 
which they ftand, may become a weapon in the 
hands of its bitterf'ft enemies; and they will be 
cQ.ft, at length, into that mifcrable alternative, be- 
Z 3 t\, CC1\ 
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tween flaveryand civil confufion, which no good 
Ulan can look upon without horrour; an alterna- 
tive in ,,-hich it is impoffible he fhould take either 
part, "ith a confcicnce perfealy at repofe. To 
I
eep that fituation of guilt and rcmorfe at the ut- 
l110ft diildnce, is thcrefore, our firft obligation. 
Early aEtiyity nlay prevent late and fruitlefs vio
 
lence. As yet we work in the light. The fcheme 
of the enemies of puLlick tranquillity has difar.. 
ranged, it has not deíiroycd us. 
If the reader believes that there really exift:s fucb 
a faEtion as I have defcribed; a faétion ruling by 
the private inclinations of a court, againft the ge- 
neral fenfe of the people; and that this faé1:ion, 
whilft it purfues a fchelne for undenniniug 2.ll the 
foundations of our freedom, weakens (for the pre- 
fellt at lcaft) all the powers of executory govern- 
TIleut, rendering us abroad contell1ptible, and at 
home diftraEted; he will believe alfo, that nothing 
but a finn comùination of publick men againft this 
"body, and that, too, fupported by the hearty con- 
currence of the people at large, can poffibly get the 
better of it. The people will fee the neceffity of 
reftoring publick men to an atte
1tion to the pub- 
lick opinion, and of rcftoring the conftitution to 
its original principles. .Above all, they will en- 
deavour to keep the houfe of commons froll1 at:' 
fuming a charaéler which does not belong to it. 
'They will endeavour to keep that houfe, for ita 
cxiíì
nceJ, 
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exifience, for its powers, and its privileges, as in- 
dependent of every other, and as dependent upon 
then1felves, as poffiLlc. This fervitude is to a 
houfe of commons (like obedience to the divine 
law} "perfeét freedom." Ior if they once quit 
this natural, rational, and liberal obedicQce, having 
deferted the only proper foundation of their power, 
they muft feek a fupport in an abjeEt and unna- 
tural dependence fomcwhere elfe. 'Vhen, through 
the medium of this juft conncxion with their con- 
ft:ituents the genuine dignity of the houle of com... 
mons is rcftored, it will begin to think of cafting 
from it, with lèorn, as badges of fen ility, all the 
falle ornaments of illegal po"-er, with which it has 
been, for fame time, difgraced. It will begin to 
think of its old office of COXTROUL. It will not 
fuffer, that laft of evils, to predominate in the 
country; mcn without popular confidcnce, pub- 
lick opinion, natural conncxion, or n1utual trufi, 
invefied with all the powers of govcrnment. 
'Vhen they have learned this lefion theulfelvcs, 
they will be willing and able to teach the court, 
that it is the true intcreíi of the prince to have but 
one adminiH:ration; and that one cOll1pofcd of 
thole '" ho recomlnend themfclves to their fove- 
rcign through the opinion of their country, and 
not by their obfequioufncfs to a favourite. Such 
tuen will fen e their lovcreign with affeétion and 
fidelity; becaufe his choice of them, upon fuch 
Z 4- principles) 
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principles, is a compliment to their virtue. Th
y 
will be able to ferve him effeEtual1y; becaufe they 
will add the weight of the country to the force of 
the executory power. They will bc able to ferve 
thcir king with dignity; becaufe they will never 
abufe his name to the gratification of their private 
fpleen or avarice. This, with allowances for hu- 
man frailty, may probably be the general charaéter 
of a lniniftry, which thinks itfelf accountable to the 
houfe of COlnmons; when the houfe of commons 
thinks itfelf accountable to its confiituents. If 
othcr ideas fuould prevail, things mutt remain in 
their prefent confufion; until they are hurried 
into all the rage of civil violence; or until they 
fink into the dead repofe of defpotifm. 


Na. 
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PREFACE. 


T HE following fpeech has been lTIuch the fub. 
jeB: of converfation; and the defire of hav- 
ing it printcd was laft fumlner very general. The 
means of gratifying the publick curiofity were 
obligingly furniíhcd frOlll the notes of forne gen- 
tlemen, InemLers of the laft parliament. 
This piece has been for fome 1110nths ready for 
the preis. nut a delicacy, poffibly over fcrupulous, 
has delayed the publication to this time. The 
friends of adnliniitration have been ufed to attri- 
bute a great deal of the oppofition to their nlea- 
fures in America to the writings publiíhed in Eng
 
land. The editor of this fpeech kept it back, until 
all the meafures of government have had their full 
operation, and can be no longer affcéted, if ever 
they could have been aftèB:ed, by any publication. 
l\Ioft readers ,,,ill recolleB: the uncommon pains 
takcn at the beginning of the laft ièffion of the laít 
parlianlcnt, and indced during the whole courfe of 
it, to afperfe the charaéì:ers, anù decry the mea- 
ftlres, of thofe who were fuppofed to be friends to 
AUlcrica; in order to weaken thc effcEt of their 
oppo(Jtion 
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oppofition to the aéts of rigour then preparing 
againft the colonies. The fpeech contains a full re- 
futation of the charges againft that party with 
,rhich 
Ir. Burke has all along aéted. In doing 
this, he has taken a review of the effeEts of all the 
fchel11es which have been fucceffively adopted in 
the government of t
e plantations. The fubjeét 
is interefting; the nlatters of information various, 
and important; and the publication at this time, 
the editor hopes, will not be thought unfeafon.. 
- able. 
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D URI
G the laft feffion of the laft Parliament, 
on the 19th of April, 1774, l\lr. Rofe Fuller, 
member for Rye, made the following lnotion; 
That an aét made in the feventh year of the reign 
of his prefent Inajefty, intituled, "An aét for 
" granting certain duties in the Britifh coloniei 
"and plantations in America; for allowing a. 
" drawback of the duties of cuftoms upon the ex- 
" portation from this kingù01n of coftèe and cocoa 
" nuts, of the produce of the faid colonies or plan
 
" tations; for ùifcontinuing the ùra\\ backs pay- 
"able on china earthen ware exported to Ame- 
" rica; and for more effeétually preventing the 
" clandefiine running of goods in the faid colonies 
" and plantations;" might be read. 
And the faIne being rcad accordingly; he 
1110ved, "That this houfe will, upon this day leven- 
., night, refol ve itfclf into a committee of the 
H whole houfc, to take into confiùeration the duty 
" of 
d. per pound wcight upon tca, payable in aU 
" his majcfty's dOlninions in America, impofed by 
" the laid aét; and affo the appropriation of the 
" faid duty." 


On 
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On this latter motion ..t warm and interefting 
debate arofe, in which ßlr. Burke fpoke as follows: 


SIR, 
I agree with the honourable gentleman * who 
fpoke laft, that this fubjeét is not new in this houfe. 
Very difagrceably to this houfc, very unfortunately 
to this nation, and to the peace and profperi ty of 
this whole empire, no topick has been mQre faIPiliar 
to us. For nine long years, feffion after 1effion, we 
have been laíhed round and round this n1íferable 
circle of occafional arguments and ten1pcraryex- 
pedients. I am fure our heads muft turn, aad our 
fiomachs naufeate with them. "r e have had theln 
in every fuape; we have looked at theu1 in cyery 
point of view. Invention is exhaufted; rcafon is 
fatigued; experience has given judgment; but ob- 
ftinacy is not yet conquered. 
The honourable gentlcman has made one endea- 
vour more to diverfify the fOrIn of this difgufting 
argument. He has thrown out a lþeech cOlnpofed 
almoft entirely-of challenges. Challenges are fèri- 
ous things; and as he is a man of prudence as well 
as refolution, I dare lay he has very well weighed 
thofe challenges before he delivered theln. 1 had 
long the happinefs to fit at the Üune fide of the 


$ Charles \Volfran Cornwall, Efq, lately appointed one of 
the lords of tbe treafury, 
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}lOufe, and to agree with the honourable gentle- 
man on all the American queftions. l\fy fenti- 
Inents, I am fure, are well known to him; and I 
thought I had been perfeéUy acquainted "ith his. 
Though I find myfelf mift:akcn, he will Hill per- 
,nit Ine to ufe the privilege of an old friendfhip, 
he will pernÜt me to apply myfclf to the houfe un- 
der the íanélion of his authority; and, on the va- 
rious grounds he has meafured out, to fubn1Ït to 
you the poor opinions which I have forn1cd, upon 
a nIatter of ilnportance enough to denlaud the 
fulleft confideration I could bcftow upon it. 
lIe has fiated to the houle two grounds of de- 
liberation; one narrow and finlple, and merely 
confined to the queftion on your paper: the other 
more large and more complicated; comprehend- 
ing the whole feries of the parlianlentary proceed- 
ings with regard to ..\merica, their caufes, and 
their confequences. "ïth regard to the lattcr 
ground, he ftatcs it as uíclels, and thinks it may 
Le even dangerous, to enter into fo extelllÌve a field 
of incluiry. ,..- ct, 1:0 my furprife, he had hardly 
laid down this rc11:riElivc propofition, to which his 
authority would have givcn fa much" eight, when 
direEtly, and \\ ith the 1iul1e authority, he condelnns 
it; and declares it aLfolutcly neccífary to cnter 
into the n101t ample hitiorical detail. Ifis zeal has 
thro\,,'n him a little out of his ufual accuracy. In 
this perplexity what {hall we do, Sir, who ûre will
 
ing to fubluit to the law he gi\es us? lIe has re
 
proba trd 
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probatcd in one part of his fpeech the rule hè had 
laid down for debate in the other; and, after nar- 
rowing the ground for all thofe who are to 1ì)eak 
after him, he takes an excurfion himfelf, as un... 
bounded as the fubjeét and the extent of his great 
abilitics. 
Sir, When I cannot obey all his laws, I will do 
the beft I can. I will endeavour to obey fuch of 
then1 as have the fanétion of his example; and to 
ft:ick to that rule, which, though not confiftent 
with the other, is the moft rational. lIe was cer- 
tainly in the right when he took the 111atter largely. 
I cannot prevail on 11lyfelf to agree Yfith hitn in 
his cenfure of his own conduét. It is not, he will 
give Ine leave to fay, either ufele1s or dangerous. 
He aíferts, that retrofpeEt is not wiie; and the 
proper, the only proper, ful:Üeét of inquiry, is 
" not how we got into this difficulty, but how we 
" are to get out of it." ] n other words, we are, 
according to him, to confult our invention, and to 
rejeEt our experience. The mode of deliberation 
he recOlnlnends is diametrically oppofite to every 
rule of reafon, and every principlc of good ienfe 
eitabliihed am9ngft mankind. For, that fcnie and 
that reafon, I have always undcrftood, aLfolutely 
to prefcribe, whenevcr we are involved in difficul.. 
ties from the meafures we have purfued, that we 
fhould take a ft:riét review of thofe meafures, in 
order to correa our errours if they fl10uld ue cor- 
rigible; or at leaft to avoid a dull uniformity in 
Iniíèhic
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mifchief, and the unpitied calamity of being re
 
peatedly caught in the fàme fnare. 
Sir, I will freely follow the honourable gentle- 
Toan in his hitiorical difcuffion, without the leaft 
managenwnt for men or meafures, further than as 
they fhall feem to nle to deierve it. But before I 
go into that large confideration, becaufe I would 
olnit nothing that can give the houfe fatisfaaion, I 
wiih to tread the narrow ground to which alone 
the honourable gentleman, in one part of his 
fpeech, has fo ftriétly confined us. 
He defires to know, ,,"hether, if we were to re
 
peal this tax, agreeably to the propofition of the 
honourable gentleman who n1ade the motion, the 
.Americans would not take pofi: on this conceffion, 
in order to n1ake a new attack on the next body of 
taxes; and whether they would not call for a re- 
peal of the duty on \\ ine as louùly as they do now 
for the repeal of the duty on tea? Sir, J can give 
no fecurity on this fubjeét. But I \\ ill do all that 
I can, and all that can be fairly demanded. To the 
e.l'pericnce which the honourable gentleman repro- 
bates in one inftant, and reverts to in the next; 
to that experience, "ithout the lcaft wavering or 
hefitation on nlY part, I ft:eadily appeal; and 
would to God there was no other arbiter to de- 
cide on the vote with which the houfe is to con- 
clude this day. 
'Vhcn parliament repealed the fiamp aEt in the 
,... OL. II. A a year 
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year 1766, I aftìrm, tirft, that the Amcricans did 
/lot in confequcncc of this meafure call upon you 
to give up the formcr parliamcntary rcvenue which 
fuLfifted in that country; or even anyone of the 
articlcs which compofe it. I affinn alfo, that when, 
departing from the n1axims of that repeal, you 
redved the fdlClIle of taxation, and thereLy filled 
the Ininds of the coloniH-s with ncw jealoufy, and 
nIl forls of apprehenfions, then it was that they 
quarrclled with the old taxes, as ,,'ell as the new; 
then it '''as, and not till then, that they queftioned 
all the parts of your legif1ative power; and by the 
battery of fuch queftions have íhaken the folid 
ftructure of this empire to its deepeft foundations. 
Of thOlC two propofitions I íhall, before I have 
donc, gÏ\-e fueh convincing, fuch damning proof, 
that ho\\ c,'cr thc cOl
trary may be whifpered in 
circles, or bawled in newfpapers, they never more 
\\
ill dare to raife their voices in this houfe. I fpeak 
with great confidence. I have reafon for it. The 
u1Ïniftcrs are with me, 7
lteJJ at leaft are convinced 
that the repeal of the ftamp aét had not, and that 
no repeal can lun e, the confequences which the 
honourable gcntleman who defcnds their n1eafures 
is fo BlUeh alarmed at. To their conduét, I refer 
hÌ1n for a conc1ufive anfwer to this objeétion, I 
carry lIlY proof irrefiftibly into the very body of 
Lod
 Illinii1:ry and parliament; not on any general 
rcafoning growing out of collatcrallnattcr, but on 
the 
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the condua of the hõnourable gentleman's mini- 
ít:erial friends on the new revenue it1èlf. 
The aa of ] 767, which grants this tea duty, fet9 
forth in its preamble, that it was expedient to 
raiÜ
 a revenue in ....\merica, for the fupport of the 
civil governlnent there, as well as for purpofes Hill .. 
Inore extenfive. To this fupport the aft afiìgns 
fix branches of duties. .About two years after this 
aét paífed, the minifi:ry, I mean the prefcnt mini- 
ltry, thought it expedient to repeal five of the du- 
ties, and to leave (fur reafons Left known to them- 
felves) only the fixth ftanding. Suppofc any per- 
fon, at the time of that repeal, had thus addreíf
d 
the 111inifter *, "Condemning, as you do, the repeal 
" of the ftamp aft, why do you venture to repeal 
" the duties upon glaís, paper, and painters co- 
" lours? Let your pretence for the repeal ue what 
" it will, are you not thoroughly convinced, that 
" your conccfiions will produce, not fatisfaétion, 
" but infolence in the ..Americans; and that the 
"giving up thefe taxes will neceffitate the giving 
" up of all the rcft ?, This o
jeaion was as pal- 
pable then as it is now; and it ,vas as good for 
preferving the fÌve duties as for retaining the fixth. 
Befides, the llliuifter will recollea, that the repeal 
of the ft:amp aCt had but juft preceded his rcpeal; 
and the ill policy of that meafure (had it been 1'0 


· Lord North 7 then chancellor of the exchequer. 
A a 
 impolitick 
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impolitick as it has been reprefented), and the mif- 
chiefs it produced, were quite recent. Upon the 
principles therefore of the honourable gentleman, 
upon the principles of the nlinifter hinlfelf, the 
minifter has nothing at aU to anf
'er. He ftands 
condemned by hiInfelf, and by all his affociate!i old 
Ðnd new, as a deftroyer, in the firft truft of finance, 
of the revenues: and in the firft rank of honour, 
as a betrayer of the dignity of his country. 
lVloft men, efpecially great Inen, do not always 

(now their well-,
'ifhers. I come to refcue that 
noble lord out of the hands of thoie he calls hig 
friends; and even out of his own. I will do J1im 
the juftice he is denied at home. lIe has not beel! 
this" ickcd or imprudent man. lIe knew that a 
repcal had no tendency to produce the Inifchiefs 
which give fo much alarm to his honourable friend. 
IIis work was not bad in its principle, but imper- 
feEt in its c'\.ccution; and the motion on your 
paper prefies him only to compleat a proper plan, 
which, hy fOlne unfortunate and unaccountable 
errour, he had ]eft unfiniihcd. 
I hope, fir, the hunourable gcntlernan v', ho fpoke. 
taft, is thoroughly filli
lied, and fatisfied out of the 
proceedings of nlini1t:y on their own favourite aét, 
that his fears from a repeal are groundlefs. If he 
is not, I lcave hiIn, aDd the noble lord who fits by 
him, to fettle the tnatter, as well as they can, to
 

('ther: for if the repeal of An1crican taxes de- 
ftroys 
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(troys all our govcrnnlent in .America--He- is the--- 
Juan !-and he is the worfi of all the repealers, be- 
caufe he is the laft. 
But I hear it rung continually in luyears; now 
and formerly,-" the preamble-! what will become- 
" of the preamble, if you repeal this tax ?"-1 am 
forry to be compelled 1'0 often to expo1è the cala.. 
rnities and di(graces ofparlianlent. The preamble- 
of this law, fianding as it now fiands, has the lie 
direR given to it by the proyifionary part of the 
aét; if that can be called provifionary which makæ 
no provifion. I ihould be afraid to exprets-myfelf 
in this InanneI', efpecially in tbe face of fuch a for
 
midable array of ability as is now drawn up be.. 
fore me, compofed of the antient houfehold troops 
of that fide of the houte, and the ne\'l recruits 
from this, if the matter were not clear and indif.. 
putable. Nothing but truth could give me this 
firmnefs; but plain truth and clear evidence can 
be beat down by no ability. The clerk will be fo 
good as to turn to the aét, and to read this fa- 
yourite preamble: 
TI71ereas it is expedient that a re'l:ellue fhould he 
ra!fed ill YOll/' maje.fllJ's dominions in .Amcrica,for 
making a more certain and adequate proÏ-'ifìoll fOl' 
defraying the charge f!l the adl1liniftration of juf- 
tice, and fupport of civil government, ill.filch pro- 
prillces ';.t,'llere it jllall be jound neccJ1ÙrlJ; ({nd to- 
A a 3 'ú'([rl!$ 
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'ards further defraying the e.rpences if defending, 
proteéling, and fecuring the faid dominions. 
You have heard this pompous performance. 
K ow where is the revenue which is to do all thefe 
mighty things? Five fixths repealed-abandoned 
-funk-gone--loft: for ever. Does the poor fo- 
litary tea duty fupport the purpoies of this pre- 
all1ble? Is not the fupply there ft:ated as eftèétually 
abandoned as if the tea duty had perifhed in the 
general wreck? IIcre, 1\lr. Speaker, is a precious 
mockery-a preaolble without an aft-taxes grant- 
ed in order to be repealed-and the reafons of the 
grant fiill carefully kept up! This is raifing a re- 
venue in America! This is preferving dignity in 
England! If you repeal this tax in compliance with 
the illotion, I readily admit that you lofe this. fair 
preamble, Eftimate your lofs in it. The ol
eét 
of the aEt is gone already; and all you futter is the 
purging the ft:atllte-book of the opprobriu111 of an 
empty, abfurd, and faliè recital. 
It has been faid again apd again, that the fixe 
taxes were repealed on cummercial principles. It 
is 1'0 faid in the paper in my hand *; a paper which 
I conftantly carry about; wl1Ích I have often ufèd, 
and thall often ufe again. 'Vhat is got by this 


· Lord IIiUlborough's circular letter to the governours of the 
colonies concerning the repeal of fame of the duties laid in the 
aéì of J 767. 
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paltry pretence of commercial principles I know 
not; for, if your government in America is de- 
ftroyed by the repeal qj'la.l'cs, it is of no confe- 
quence upon what ideas the repeal is grounded. 
Repeal this tax too upon commercial principles if 
you pleaie. Thef(
 principles will ferve as well now 
as they did formerly. But you know that, eÜher 
your objeélion to a repeal frOln thefe fllppolèd 
confequences has no validity, or that this pretence 
never could remove it. This commercial motive 
never was helif'ved by any man, either in ..:\lJ1erica, 
which this letter is meant to foothe, or in England, 
which it is mcant to deceive. It was impoffiùle it 
íhould. Becaufe every 111an, in the leaft acquaint
 
ed with the detail of commerce, muft know, that 
fev
ral of the articles on which the tax was repeal- 
ed, were fitter uujeéts of duties than allll011 any 
other articles that could poffibly be cholen; with- 
øut comparifon more 1'0, than the tea that was left 
taxed; as infinitcJy leis liaule to be eluded Ly con- 
traband. The tax upon red and white lead was of 
this nature. You have, in this kingdom, an ad- 
vantage in lead, that amounts to a monopoly. 
"'hen you find yourfèlf in this fituation of aùvan- 
tage, you fometimcs venture to tax even your own 
export. \
 ou did fa, foon aftcr the laft war; 
when, upon this principle, )OU ventured to impole 
a duty on coals. In all the articles of .\merican 
contraband trade, who ever heard of the 1inug- 
..\ a 
 gJing 
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gling of red lead, and white lead? You lnight, 
th
refore, well enough, "ithout danger of contra- 
band, and without injury to commerce (if this 
were the whole confideration) have taxed thefe 
commodities. The l
l1ne 111ay be I laid of glafs. 
Befides, tome of the things taxed were 10 trivial, 
that the lofs of the objeéts themfelves and their 
utter annihilation out of American COlllmerce, 
would have been comparatively as nothing nut 
is the article of tca fuch an o
jeét in the trade of 
England, as not to be felt, or felt but nightly, like 
white lead, and red lead, and painters colours? l'ea 
is an objeEt of far other importance. Tea is per- 
haps the moft important objecr, taking it with its 
neceffary connexions, of any in the Inighty circle 
of our commerce. If commcrcial principles had 
becn the true lllotives to the repeal, or had thcy 
been at all attended to, tea would have been the 
laft article "ve fhould have left taxed for a fuùjcEt 
of controverfy. 
Sir, It is not a pleafant confideration; but no- 
thing in the world can read 1'0 awful and 10 in- 
ftrlicrive a leffon, as the conduct of mini1ì:ry iq this 
bu1ìnefs, upon the nlÍfchief of not having large 
and liberal ideas in the nmnagement of great af- 
fairs. Never have the fervants of the ftate lool\.ed 
at the whole of your complicated interefts in one 
conneéted view. They have taken things, by bits 
and fcraps, fame at one time and one pretence, and 
fome 
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fon1e at another, juft as they preffed, without any 
fort of recrard to their relations or dependencies. 
û 
They never had any kind of fyftcm, right or 
wrong; but only invented occafionally fQ1ne lui- 
. ferable tale for the day, in order meanly to fÌ1eak. 
out of difficulties, into which they had proudly 
ftrutted. And they were put to all thefe fhifts 
and devices, full of meannefs and full of Inifchie
 
in order to pilfer piecen1eal a repeal of an aét, 
which they had not the generous courage, when 
they found and felt their errour, honourably antI 
fairly to difclaim. By fnch InanageInent, by the 
irrcfifiible operation of feeule councils fo paltry a 
fUIn as three-pence in tbe eyes of a financier, fo in- 
fignificant an article as tea in the eyes of a philo- 
fophcr, have fuaken the pillars of a cOlUluercial 
empire that circled the whole globe. 
Do you forget that, in the vcry laft: year, you 
ftood on the precipice of general bankruptcy? 
1:
 our danger was indeed great You were diftrefièd 
in the aftitirs of the Eaft India company; and you 
well know what fort of' things are involved in the 
comprehenfive energy of that fignificant appella- 
tion. I am not called upon to enlarge to you on 
that danger, which you thought proper your1elves 
to aggravate, and to difplay to the world with all 
- the paraùe of indifcreet declamation. The mono- 
poly of the Inoft lucrative trades, and the poffef- 

ion of iUlperial revenues, Imd bro
ght you to the 
verge 
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verge of beggary and ruin. Such was your re- 
prefentation-fuch, in tome meafure, v.as your 
cafe. The vent of ten n1illions of pounds of this 
commodity, now locked up by the operation of 
an injudicious tax, and rotting in the warehouics 
of the company, ,,,"ould have prevented all this 
diiirefs, and all that feries of defperate meafures 
which you thought your1èlves obliged to take in 
confequence of it. Anlerica would have furnifhed 
that vent, which no othcr part of the world can 
furniíh but An1erica; where tea is next to a ne- 
ceffary of life; and where the demand grows 
upon the fupply. I hope our dear-bought Eaft 
India committees have done us at !caft fo much 
good, as to let us know, that without a nlore ex- 
tenfive fale of that article our Eaft India revenues 
and acqui1ìtions can have no certain conneEtion 
with this country. I t is through the American 
trade of tea that YOllr Eaft India conquefts are to 
be prevented from cruíhing you with their bur
 
then. They are ponderous indeed; and they 
muft have that great country to lean upon, or 
they tumble II pon your head. It is the f
ulle foHy 
that has loft you at once the benefit of the \\ eft 
and of the eait. This falJy has thrown open fold- 
ing-doors to contraband; and \\ ill be the 111eanS 
of giving the profits of the trade of your colonies, 
to every nation but yourfelves. Kevcr did a peo- 
ple fuffcr fo much for the empty words of a pre.. 
amLle. 
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éHl1ble. It muft be given up. For on what prin- 
ciple does it ftand? This falllous revenue ftands, at 
this hour, on all the debate, as a defcription of re- 
venue not as yet known in all the comprehenfive 
(but too comprehenfive !) vocabulary of finance- 
a jJl'eambulary ta.
'. It is indeed a tax of fophiftry, 
a tax of pedantry, a tax of difputation,' a tax of war 
and rebellion, a tax for any thing but benefit to 
the impofers, or f
ltisfaétion to the fu bjeét. 
\Vell! but whatever it i
, gentlemen will force 
the colonifts to take the teas. You will force then1 ? 
has feven years ftruggle been yet able to force then1 ? 
o but it f(
en1s "we are in the rigllt.- The tax is 
" trifling-in efreét it is rather an exoneration than 
"an impofition; three-fourths of the duty for- 
" Inerly payable on teas exported to ..(\merica is 
" taken ofr; the place of collcB:ion is only ihifted; 
" in1tead of the retention of a {hilling ti'Olll the 
" draw-back here, it is three-pence cufton1 paid in 
,
 .. \merica. " All this, Sir, is very true. Bu t this 
i
 the \ cry folly and mifchief of the aét.. Incre- 
dihle as it u1ay feel1l, you know that) ou ha\ e de- 
liberately thrown away a large duty which you 
hel<l fccure and quict in your hands, for the yain 
hope of getting one three-fourths lefs, through 
every hazard, through certain litigation, and pot:- 
fibly through war. 
The manner of proceeding in the duties on paper 
and glafs lmpolèd by the fame aét., was exactly ill 
the 
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the fame fpirit. There are heavy excifes on thofe 
articles when ufed in England. On export, thefe 
excifes are drawn back. But inftead of \\ithhold- 
iog the draw-back, which n1Ïght have been done, 
with eafe, ,yithout charge, without poffibility of 
fmuggling; and inftead of applying the money 
(money already in your hands) according to your 
pleafure, you began your operations in finance by 
:flinging away your revenue; you allowed the 
whole draw-back on export, and then you charged 
the duty (which you had before difcharged), pay- 
able in the colonics; where it was certain the col- 
leEtion would devour it to the bone; if any re- 
venue were ever fuftèred to be coHeRed at all. One 
fpirit pervades and anÌ1nates the whole mafs. 
Could any thing ue a fuLjeét. of more juft alarn1 
to Alnerica, than to fee you go out of the plain 
high road of finance, and give up your n10ft certain 
revenues and your cleareft intercft, Inerely for the 
fake of infulting your colonies ? No Inan ever 
doubted that thc commodity of tea could bear an 
impofition of three-pence. Hut no connnodity 
will Lear three-pencc, or will bear a penny, when 
the creneral feclillO's of 111Cn are irritated, and 
. b ð 
two millions of people arc refolvcd not to pay. 
The feelings of the colollies were furnwrly the 
feelings of Grcnt Britain. T1H.:Ïrs were formerly 
the feelings of 
fr. IIalllpdC'11 when called npon for 
the payulCnt of twenty íhillings. "T onld h' enty 
fhillin u ":1 
o 
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1hillings have ruincd 
Ir. IIampden's fortune? Xo! 
but the payment of half twenty ihillings, on the 
principle it was demanded, would have luade him 
a flave. It is the weight of that preamble, of 
which you are fo fond, and not the weight of the 
duty, that the ...\.mericans are unablc and unwilling 
to bear. 
It is then, Sir, upon the principle of this meafurc, 
and nothing; elfè, that we are at i1rue. It is a prin
 
ciple of political expediency. ì
 our aa of 1767 
alIèrts, that it is expedient to raife a revenue in 
.America; your aét of 1769, which takes away 
that revenue, contradi3s the aB: of 1767; and, 
hy fOlnething Jl1uch ftronger than words, afferts, 
that it is not expedient. It is a rcflexion upon 
your \\ ifdOln to perfift in a folernn parliamentary 
declaration of the expediency of any objeB:, for 
which, at the fame time, you Inakc no fort of pro. 
viflon. And pray, Sir, let not thi5 circumftance 
cíc3.pe you; it is very material; that the preamble 
of this aét, 1\ hich \ve wiíh to repeal, is not decla1'l/
 
tOf'!} 
f right, as fome gentlemen feem to argue 
it; it is only a recital of the eJ1JedicJl(lj of a certain 
cxerciíè of a right fllppofed 
lready to have been 
a1fcrted; an c'Xerci1è Y eu arc now contendin a for 

 
hy \\ ays aud means, \\ hich you confcts, though 
they \\ere obc)ed, to be utterly infufiÌcient for 
their purpofc. You are therefore at this moment 
\11 the Huk" anI fitnation of tìghting for a phan- 
toU1 ; 


\ 
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tom; a quiddity; a thing that wants, not only a 
iilbftance, but even a name; for a thing, which is 
neither abftraét right, nor profitable enjoyment. 
They tcll you, Sir, that your digni ty is tied to 
it. I know not how it happens, hut this dignity 
of yours is a terrible incun1brance to you; for it 
has of late been ever at war with your intereft, 
your equity, and every idea of your policy, Shew 
the thing you contend for to be reafon; iliew it 
to be common fenfe; iliew it to be the lTIeanS of 
attaining fome ufeful end; and then I am content 
to allow it \\ hat dignity you plcafe. But what 
<1ignity is deriveù from the perfeverance in abfur- 
dity is more than I ever could difcern. The ho- 
nourable gentleman has faid well-indeed, in mofi 
of his gencral obfcrvations I agree with him-he 
fays, that this fubjcét doC's not ftand as it did for- 
Jl1crly. Oh, certainly not! every hour you con- 
tinue on this ill chofcn ground, your difficulties 
thicken on you; and therefore lny conclufion is, 
relTIOVe from a baù pofition as quickly as you can. 
The difgrace, and the neceffity of yielding, both 
of them, grow upon you every hour of your de- 
Jay. 
nut will you repeal the aét, fays the honourablc 
gentleman, at this inftant when Aluerica is in open 
refiftance to your authority, and that you have juft 
revi\-ed your iyftelTI of taxation? lIe thinks he 
has driven us into a corner. But thus pent up, I 
an! 
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un content to nlCct him; Lecaufe I enter the lifis 
fupported by Iny old authority, his new friends, 
the Ininifters themfclves. The honourable gentle- 
man remelnbers, that about five years ago as great 
difturbances as the prefent prevailed in ..America 
on account of the new taxes. The nlinifters re- 
prefented thefe difturbances as trcalonable; and 
this houíe thought proper, on that reprcfentation, 
to make a famous addrêls tor a revival, and for a 
new application, of a natute of IIeury YIII. ',,"e 
bc10ught the king, in that wcll-confidered addrefs, 
to enquire into treafons, and to bring the fuppofed 
traitors froln AInerica to Great Britain for trial. 
lIis majefty was plcafed graciuufly to promiic a 
compliance with our requeft. _'\ll the attempts 
fr0111 this fide of the houfe to refift thefe violences, 
and to bring about a repeal, were treated with the 
utmoft fcorn. An aprrchenfion of the very con- 
fequences now ftated by the honourable gentle- 
Inan, \\as then gi\cn a., a reafon for íhutting the 
door againft all hope of fuch an alteration. .And 
fo ftrong was the fpirit for fupporting the ncw 
ta
es, that the fcffion concluded with the' follow- 
ing rcmarkable declaration. After tiating the vi- 
gorous meafures which had been pm-fucd, the 
fpeech fr01n the throne proceeds: 
YOlllurce aßù rcd me if.your firn
rll}JjJort in the pro- 
fecution of tltem. ]{otIÚng, ill my opiuion, could be 
more likely to fJlaú/c t/ie "it'ell d
rp'!fed among 1l1y.lÙb
 
jeRs 
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je8s in that part if tlte p[corld, e:.ffeÐually to di.f- 
courage and dç[eat the dejigJls oj' the faÐious and 
.feditiOlls, than the hearty concurrence if e1.:ery 
hranclt oj' the legijZature, in maintaining the exe- 
cution of the laws in every part c!f my dominions. 
After this no man drean1t that a repeal under this 
luiniftry could poffibly take place. The honourable 
;.::('ntlc1l1an knows as well as I, that the idea was ut- 
terly exploded by thofe who i\vay the houfe. This 
1l1ccch was nlade on the ninth day of l\Iay, 1769. 
lï\-e days after this fpeeeh, that is, on the 13th of 
the fame Inonth, the publick circular letter, a part 
of which I am going to rea
 to you, was written 
by Lord I Iill:lboronglt, fecretary of ftate for the 
colonies. After reciting the fubftance of the king's 
lþeech, he goes on thus: 
" I can take llpOJl1JlC i(){
!r"1"e YOlt, 'JlOlzrlthflanding 
" injiJlllutions to thecontrary,j'r017l1JleJl 'u:itlz faftiou3 
" anò fcditious view
, that his mqjtjly's prefent ad- 
" miniftration have at: no time entertained a de- 
" fign to propofe to parJiament to lay any further 
" taxes upon 
\]nerica, for the purpofe ofRAISIl\G 
" 4\ REVE:\UE; rrnd that it is at jJr
fcllt their in- 
" tcnlioll to jJroJ1
fc, the lle.t'tji:/JìoJl '!f'purliamellf, 
"to lake oJr the duties Up01t gla.ft, paper, and 
"colours, upon cOJ!ftde1'ation if.fllclz duties hav
 
" ing been la.id contr
ry to the true . principles of 
" COlnmercc. 
" TIz
fe have always becn, and Hill are, the fenti- 
" ments qllzis mujefty's prcfcnt fervants; and by 
" wllÎcll 
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" "i('hich their COJldllEt in refpcft to America has 
"been governed. A ud his majefty relies ujJon 
" YOll], prudcnce {(nd jidelity for. filch an e:vplana.. 
" tion f!/ his rneqfures, as may tend to J'enzo.ce the 
" jJl'fjudices 'lelzieft }w'Ce been eLrcited by the rnffre- 
"prqfentatiolls rif tlzo.fe who are enemies to the 
" peace and prqfþerity '!f Great Britain and lzer 
" colonies,. and to rc-tftablißz tllat mutual confi- 
" dence and aftèétion, upon "{ohich the glory and 
".fajèty qf tlte Bl'itiJlz empire depend." 
11ere, Sir, is a canonical book of miniíterial fcrip- 
ture; the general epiftle to the Alnericans. 'Vhat 
does the gentlelnan fay to-it? I-Iere a repeal is pro
 
mifed; pronIifed without condition; and while 
your authority was aélually refif1ed. I pafs by the 
publick promiie of a peer relative to the repeal of 
taxes by this houfe. I pais by the ufè of the king's 
name in a matter of fupply, that facrcd and re- 
ferveù right of the COlnmolls. I conceal the ri- 
diculous figure of parliament, hurling its thunders 
at the gigantick rebellion of 
\nlerica; and then five 
days after, proftrate at the feet of thofe aficmblies 
we affeéted to delþi1e; begging them, by the in- 
tervention of our miniiterial fureties, to reccive our 
fuLmifiìon; and heartily promifing amendment. 
There mip:ht have bccn íerious matters formerly; 
but we are grown witer than our fathers. Pailing, 
therefore, from the conftitutional confiùeration to 
the mere policy, does not this lettcr imply, that the 
idea of taxing America for the purpofe of revenue 
'T 0 L. II. ß b is 
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is an abominable projeR; when the Ininift-ry [up.. 
pofe none but jaåiolls men, and with feditious 
views could charge them with it? does not this 
letter adopt and fanétify the American diftinétion 
of ta.l'ingfor a re"Cenue ? does it not formally rejeét 
all future taxation on that principle? does it not 
fiate the n1inifi:erial rejeétion of fuch principle of 
taxation, not as the occafional, but the conftant 
opinion of the king's fervants? does it not fay (1 
care not how confiHently), but does it not fay, 
that their conduét with regard to America has been 
ahcoys governed by this policy? It goes a great 
deal further. Thefe excellent and trufty fervants 
of the king, juftly fearful left they themfelves fhould 
have loft all creùit with the world, bring out the 
ímage of their gracious fovereign from the inmoft 
and 1l}01t facred fhrine, and they pawn hiln as a. 
fecurity for their promites.-" His mqjefiy relies on 
" your prudence and fìdelity for fuch an expla- 
" nation of his meafures." Thefe fentiments of 
the 1I1inifter, and thefe Ineafures of his majcfty, can 
only relate to the principle and praétice of taxing 
for a revenue; and accoràingly Lord Botetourt, 
ftating it as fuch, did, with great propriety, and in 
the exaEt fpirit of his inftrufti.ons, endeavour to re- 
move the fears of the Yirginian affembly, left the 
fentinlents, which it feen1S (unknown to the world) 
had alzi'oys been thole of the minifters, and by 
\\ hich tlleir condua in rf!lÞeB to America had been 
C:O'l:rrll('d, fhould by fOlne poffible revolution, fa.. 
vouraLle 
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vourable to wicked American taxes, be hereafter 
counteraéted. He addi'efies them in this manner i 
It may pqlJibl!J be olijeEled, that, as his JIqjefly"s 
prt;fent admiJliflratioll are not immortal, their.fuc-- 
cq/òrs may be inclined to attempt to uudo 'ti:hat the 
pr
feJlt nziniflers jhalllw'ce attempted to pel:fvrm; 
and to that objeEtion I can gi'ce but this lfl!fi l 'er; 
that it is my.firm opinion, that the plan Ilarce 
flated to YOlt rt'itl certainly talæ place, aud that it 
'li.:illlle'cer be departed ji'ol7l; and./ò determined am 
Ifor e"cer to abide by it, that I zeill be content to 
he declared Ùifamous, if I do not, to the laft hour 
if my life, at all times, in all places, and upon all 
occajiOllS, c.rert e'cery jJo-a:er zcitlz 'i.chich I either am, 
or ever jhall be legally iwce.fied, in order to obtain 
and n1aintain.for the continent if America tlwt fa-- 
tisfaB:ion 'it'hicll I Iw'ce been autllOrifed to pl'om!fe 
this day, by the confidentialjèrcantstzt'our graciolls 
.fo , l;ereign 'lclzo to my certain knozrledge rates llis 
Izollour./õ high, that he would rather part \vith his 
crown, than preferve it by deceit "". 


A glorious 


· A material point is omitted by Jlr. Burke in this fpeech, 
viz. the manllCl" in 'lJ:lIich the cuntincnt receiud this rOJal ajJilr- 
allce. The at1embly on irginia, ili their addrefsin anfwer to lord 
Botetourt's fpefch, exprefs thelllfdves thus: " We will not 
" fuffer our prefent hopes, arilìng from the pleafing profpeét 
" your lordlhip hath fo kindly opened and difplayed to us, to 
" be daíhed Ly the bitter refleétion that any future adminiftra- 
" tion \\ ill el
tertain a wifh to depart from that plan which af- 
B b 2 U fords 
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A glorious and true charaEter! which (fince 'we 
fuffer his miniftm's with impunity to anfwer fo}' 
his ideas of taxation) we ought to make it our bu- 
fincfs to enable his majefty to preferve in all its 
luftre. Let him have charaéter, fince ours is no 
In
re! Let fome part of government be kept in 
refpeét ! 
This epiftle was not the lctter of lord I-lillf- 
borough foldy; though he held the official pen. 
It was the letter of the noble lord upon the floor*, 
and of all the king's then n1inifters, who (with 1 
think the exception of two only) are his minifters 
at this hour. The very firfi news that a Briti1h par- 
liament heard of what it .was to do with the duties 
n-hich it had given and granted to the king, was 
by the puhlication of the votes of Alnerican af- 
lemblies. It was in Amcrica that your refolutions 
were pre-dcclared. I twas frOlll thence that we 
knew to a certainty, how much exaéHy, and not 
a fcruple Inore nor leis, \\ e were to repeal. "
e 
were unworthy to be let into the 1ecret of our 


C fords the fmefi anù mofi permanent foundation of publick 
u tranquillity and happinefs: :\0, my lord, we an> fure our 
U mqjl gracious fm:crcign, under whatE'ver changes may happen 
" in his confidential fervant<;, will remain immutable in the 
U ways of truth and jufiice, am} that he is incapable of decei-ci/lg 
" his faitlifitl Jidjt:fts; and we efteem your lordJhip's illforma- 
" tion not ou1y as warranted, but even fallctified by tile rO!Jal 
" wonl." 


'*' Lord North. 


own 
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o\\'n condua. The affemblies had confidential 
cOlnmunications from his majefty"s confidential fer- 
vants. 'Ve were nothing but inthuments. Do 
you, after this, wonder, that you have no weight 
and no refpeét in the colonies? 
\fter this, are you 
furprifed, that parliament is every day and every 
where lofing (I feel it with 1'orrow, I utter it \\ith 
reluétance) that reverential aftèétion; which fo en- 
dearing a name of authority ought ever to carry 
with it; that you are obeyed folely from refpeEt to 
the bayonet; and that this houie, the ground and 
pillar of freedom, is itfelf held up only by the 
treacherous under-pinning and clumfy buttreffes 
of arbitrary power? . 
If this dignity, which is to ftand in the place of 
juft policy and comnlon tenfe, had been confulted, 
there was a time for preferving it, and for recon... 
ciling it with any conceffion. I( in the feffion of 
1768, that feffion of idle terrour and empty me- 
naces, you had, as you were oftcn preffed to do, 
repealed thefe taxes; then your ftrong operations 
would have come jufiified and enforced, in cafe 
your conceffions had been returned by outrages. 
But, prepofteroufly, you began with vioknce; ana 
before terrours could ha,-e any eflèét., either good 
or bad, your miniiters immedia tely begged pardon, 
and promifed that repeal to the ohfiinate Alneri- 
cans which they had refufed in an ea1y, good-na- 
tured, complying 13ritifh parlian1ent. The af- 
B b 3 fcmblieg, 
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femblies, which had been publickly and avo'wedly 
diífolved for their contumacy, are called together to 
receive your fubn1Ïffion. ì
 our minifterial direétors 
bluftered like tragick tyrants here; and then went 
mumping wjth a fore leg in America, canting and 
whining, and complaining of faétion, which repre
 
fented them as friends to a revenue froin the colo- 
nies. I hope nobody in this houfe -will hereafter 
have the impudence to defend A1l1erican taxes in 
the name of n1iniftry. The lllon1eI1t they do, with 
this letter of attorney in nl} hand, I will tell them, 
in the authorifed terms, they are wretches, "with 
"factious and 1èditious views; enemies to the 
" peace and profperity of the mother country and 
"the colonies," and fubverters "of the nlutual 
" affeétion and confidence on which the glory and 
" fafety of the Britiih empire depend." 
After this letter, the queíiion is no nlore on pro,- 
priety or dignity. ' They are gone already. The 
faith of your fovereign is pledged for the political 
principle. The general declaration in the letter 
goes to the 'whole of it. "y ou muft therefore 
either abandon the fcheme of taxing; or you 111Uft 
fend the lllinifters tarred and feathered to Ame- 
rica, who dared to hold out the royal faith for a 
renunciation of all taxes for revenue. Them you 
l11Uft puniíh, or this faith you llluft preferve. 
The prefervation of this faith is of more confe- 
quence than the duties on red lead, or 'ie/lile lead, 
or 


. . 
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or on broken glqß, or atlas-ordinary, or de17ly-jine, 
or blue royal, or bqflard, or foots-cap, which you 
ha\re given up; or the threc-pence on" tea which you 
l
etained. The letter went ftampt with the publick 
authority of this kingdOln. The inftruéì:ions for 
the colony govcrnment go unùer no other fanc
 
tion; and .America cannot believe, and will not 
obcy you, if you do not prcfèrve this c.hannel of 
comnlunication facred. Y Oil are now punifhing 
thc colonies for aEting on diftinaions, held out by 
that very miniftry which is here íhining in riches, 
in favour, and in power; and urging the punifh- 
ment of the very offence to which they had theIl1- 
felvcs becn thc tempters. 
Sir, if reafons refpeEting fimply your own com
 
merce, which is you
' own convenience, were the 
folc grounds of the repeal of the rive duties; why 
does lord HilHborough, in difclaiming in the name 
of the king and 11linifi:ry thcir evcr having had 
an intent to tax for revenue, mention it as the 
means "of re-eH:abliíhing the confidence and af- 
" feéì:ion of the colonies 2" Is it a way of loothing 
others, to affure them that you will take good care 
of YOll1felj ? The lTIediulll, the only medimn, for 
regaining their aftèéì:ion and confidencc, is, that 
you will take off fOlTIcthing oppreffive to their 
lninds. Sir, the letter ftrungly enforces that idca : 
for though the repeal of the taxes is promifcd on 
commercial principles, yet the 111eans of countcr- 
B b 4 aéting 
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aRing "the infinuations of men with faélious and 
" feditious \'iews, -, is, by a difclaimer of the inten- 
tion of taxing for revenue, as a conft:ant invariable 
fentÏ1nent and rule of conduét in the government 
of An1erica. 
I remen1ber that the noble lord on the floor, not 
. in a fonncr debate to be fure (it would be difor
 
derly to refer to it, I fuppoft
 I read it fomewhere), 
but the noble lord was pleafed to fay, that he did 
not conceive how it could enter into the head of 
man to impofe fuch taxes as thofe of 1767; Illlean 
thoiè taxes which he voted for impofing, and voted 
for repealing; as bei.ng taxes, contrary to all the 
principles of conl1nerce, laid on B'J'itijll rnaJllljàc.. 
lurcs. 
I dare fay the noble lord is perfeftly well read, 
necaufè the duty of his particular office requires he 
fhould be fo, in all our revenue laws; and in the 
policy which is to be colleéted out of them. Kow, 
Sir, when he had read this aét of .American reve- 
nue, and a little recovered from his aftonifhment, 
1 fuppofc he made one ftep retrograde (it is but one) 
and looked at the aét which fiands juft before in 
the ftatutc book. The American revenue aél is 
the forty-fifth chapter; the other to which 1 refer 
is the forty-fourth of the fame íeffìon. Thefe two 
aéts are both to the fame purpo1e; both revenue 
aéts; both taxing out of the kingdoll1; and both 
taxing Britifh Inanufaétures exported. As the 45th 
IS 
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is an aEt for rai:fing a revenue in America, the 44th 
is an aét for raifing a revenue in the Hle of l\Ian. 
The two aEts perfeCtly agree in all reíþeEts, except 
one. In the aft: for taxing the IDe of 
Ian, the 
noble lord will find (not, as in the American act, 
four or five articles) but alrnoft the '[chole bod!! of 
Britifh InanufaEtures, taxed tì'0111 two and a half 
to fifteen per cent. and fOlne articles, fuch as that 
of f pirits, a great deal higher. You did not think 
it uncommercial to tax the whole mafs of your 
manufaEt:ures, and, let me add, your agriculture 
too; for, I now recolleEt, 13ritifh corn is there alfo 
taxed up to ten per cent. and this too in the very 
head quarters, the very citadel of fmuggling, the 
Iíle of ::\lan. Kow will the noble lord condefcend 
to tell me why he repealed the taxes on your ma
 
nufaétures fent out to AIoerica, and oot the taxes 
on the manufaEtures e
ported to the HIe of 
Ian? 
The principle was 

aEtly the faole, the objeRs 
charged infinitely more extenfive, the duties, with- 
out compariíon higher. 'Vhy? why, notwith- 
ft
nding all his childifh pretexts, hecaufc the taxes 
were quietly fubmitted to in the IDe of l\Ian; and 
ùecauíe they raiíed a flame in America. Your 
reafons were political, not cOllllnercial. The re- 
peal wag Inade, as lord IIillfborough's lctter well 
expreifes it, to regain "the confidence and aflec- 
" tion of the colonics, on which the glory and 
" fafety of the Britiíh cmpire depcnd." j\. wife 
and 
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and juft: motive furely, if ever there was fucb. 
Eut the mifchief and diihonour is, that you have 
Dot done 'what you had given the colonies jufi 
caufe to expeét, when your lninifiers difclaimed the 
idea of taxes for a revenue. There is nothing 
1imple, nothing manly, nothing ingenuous, open, 
decifive, or Heady, in the proceeding, with regard 
either to the continuance or the repeal of the taxes. 
The whole has an air of littlene1s and fraud. The 
article of tea is ílurred over in the circular letter, 
as it were by accident-nothing is faid of a refo- 
lution 'either to keep that tax, or to give it up. 
There is no fair dealing in any part of the trani:' 
aEtion. 
If you Inf":"' to follow your true motive and 
your public!" faith, give up your tax on tea for 
raifing a revenue, the principle of which has, in 
cfièét, been difclaimed in your name; and which 
produces you no advantage; no, not a penny. 
Or, if you choofe to go 011 with 
 poor pretence 
inftead of a folid reafon, and \" ill ftill adhere to 
your cant of commerce, you have ten thoufand 
times more ftrong commercial reafous for giving 
up this duty on tea, than for abandoning the five 
others that you have already renounceù. 
The Anlerican confumption of teas is annually, 
I believe, worth 300,0001. at the lea1t farthing. 
J f you urge the American violence as a jufiifica
 
tion of your pertèvcrance in enforcing this tax, 
you 
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y'Ou know that you can never anfwcr this plain 
queftion-\Vhy did you repeal the others given 
in the fame aa, whilft the very fatnc violence fub- 
lifted ?-But you did not find the violence ccafe 
upon that conceffion.-Xo! becaufe the conceffion 
was far íhort of fatisfying the principle which lord 
IIilHborough had abjured! or even the pretence 
on which the repeal of the other taxes was an- 
nounccd: and becaufe, by enabling the Eaft India 
company to open a {hop for defeating the Ameri- 
can refolution 110t to pay that fþecifick tax, you 
manifeftly íhewed a hankering after the principle 
of the aft which you fOrIllerly had renounced. 
. 'Vhatever road you take leads to a compliance 
with this motion. It opens to you at the end of 
every vifto. Your commerce, your policy, your 
promifes, your reaions, your pretences, YOllr con- 
fiftency, your inconfiftency-all jointly oblige you 
to this repeal. 
But ftill it fticks in our throats, if we go fo far, 
the .Aluericans will go farther.-"'" e do not know 
that. \r e ought, f1'Onl experience, rathcr to prc- 
fume the contrary. Do "vc not know for certain, 
that the ...\mericans arc going on as faft as pofiible, 
whilft: \\ e refuie to gratify theln? can they do 
more, or can they do worfe, if we yield this point? 
I think this conccffion will rather fix a turnpike 
to prevent ã further progrefs. It is impofiible 
to anfwer for bodics of luen. But laIn fure the 
natural 
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natural effeEt of fidelity, clemency, kindnefs In go
 
yernours, is peace, good-" ill, order, and eft-eem, on 
the part of the governed. I would certainly, at 
Jeaft, give thefe fair principles a fair trial; which,' 
fince the Inaking of this aét to this hour, they never 
have had. 
Sir, the honourable gentleman hav.ing fpoken 
what he thought neceífary upon the narrow part of 
the fuhjeét, I have given him, I hope, a 1ùtisfaétory 
anfwer. -lIe next preífcs me by a variety of direét 
challenges and ohliq ue refleétions to fay fomething 
on the hifiorical part. I fhall therefore, Sir, open 
myielf fully on that important and !1elicate fub- 
jeEt; not for the fake of telling you a long fiory 
(which, I know, 1\11'. Speaker, you are not parti.. 
cularly fond of), but for the fake of the weighty 
jnfiruétion that, I flatter myfelf, will neceffarily 
fefult fron1 it. It ihall not be longer, if I can help 
it, than fo ferious a matter requires. 
Pern1Ït me then, Sir, to lead your attention very 
far back; back to the aél of navigation; the cor- 
ner ftone of the policy of this country with regard 
to its colonies. Sir, that policy was, from the be- 
ginning, purely commercial; and the commercial 
fyfienl was wholly reftriEiivc. It was the 1yftelu 
of a monopoly. No trade was let looiè fi'OIll that 
conftraint, but merely to cnnble thC' colonifis to 
diiþofe of what, in the coude of your trado, YOll 
could not take; or to enahle them to ditpofe uf 
fur h 
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fueh articles as we forced upon them, and for 
which, without fome degree of liberty, they could 
not pay. IIence all your fpecifick and detailed enu- 
merations: hcnce the innumcraule checks and 
counterchechs: hence that infinite variety of paper 
chains by which you bind together this compli- 
cated fyftcm of the colonies. This principle of 
commcrciallTIonopoly runs through no Ids than 
twenty-nine aas of parliament, frOIn the year 1660 
to the unfortunate period of 1 í64. 
In all thofè aéts the (yftCl11 of commerce is efta- 
blifhcd, as that, from whence alone you propofed 
to make the colonies contribute (I nlean direéHy 
and by the operation of your fuperintênding Ie.. 
gil1ative po" er) to the ftrength of the empire. I 
venture to fay, that during that whole period, a 
parlian1entary revenue from thence was never once 
in contemplation. Accordingly, in all the num- 
ber of laws paffed with regard to the plantations, 
the words which diftingui1h re"enue laws, fpccifi.. 
cally as fuch, were, I think, prcmeditatelyavoided. 
I do not fay, Sir, that a forn1 of words al_tcrs the 
nature of the law, or abridges the power of the 
lawgi\-er. It certainly does not. 110\\ ever, titles 
and formal preambles are not aln ays idle words j 
and the lawyers frequently argue from theln. I 
iiate thefe faéts to HIe\\', not what was your right, 
but what has been your fettlcd policy. Our re
 
venue laws have ufually a title, purporting their 
being 
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being grants; and the words gi'ce and grant ufl1al1J 
precede the enaEting parts. Although duties were 
inlpofed on America in aéts of King Charles the 
Second, and in aéts of King William, no one title 
of giving "an aid to his majefty," or any other 
of the ufual titles to revenue aéts, was to be found 
in any of them till 1764; nor were the words 
" giye and grant'" in any preamble until the 6th of 
George the Second. IIowcver the title of this aét 
of George the Second, notwithftanding the words 
of donation, confiders it merely as a regulation of 
trade, "an ad: for the better fecuring of the trade 
" of his In ajefty"s fugar colonies in America." 
This aét was made on a compromife of all, and at 
the exprefs defire of a part, of the colonies them- 
1èlves. It was therefore in fOllle Ineafure with 
their confcnt; and having a title direéUy purport- 
ing only a commcrcial regulation, and being in truth 
nothing 1110rc, the words were paired by, at a time 
when no jealoufy was entertained, and things werc 
little fcrutinized. Even govern our Bernard, in his 
fecond printed letter, dated in 1763, gives it at his 
opinion, that " it was an aa of prohibition, not of 
revenue." This is certainly true, that no aa 
avowedly for the purpofe of revenue, and with 
the ordinary title and recital taken together, is 
found in the ftatute book until the year I have 
mentioned; that is" the year 1764. All before this 
period [tood on cOllllnercial regulation and re- 
ftrain t. 
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iiTaint. The lèhelne of a colony revenue by Bri- 
tiih authority appeared therefore to the _\.mericans 
in the light of a great innovation; the words of 
Governour Bernard"s ninth letter, written in Nov. 
1 Î65. ft:ate this idea very ft:rongly; "it muft," 
fays he, " have been fuppofed, (ilch an iJlJlOI:atio/l, 
'l as a parliamcntary tal'atioJl, would caufe a great 
"alarm, and n1eet with much oppcifition in n10ft 
U parts of 
\.ll1erica; it was quite Jlew to the people, 
" and had no 't;i1ib1e hounds 1(:t to it." After ftat- 
ing the weaknels of govermuent there, he fays, 
" was this a time to introduce.Jò great a llO"Celty as 
" a parliamentary inland taxation in Alnerica?" 
,rhatever the right ll1ight have been, this mode of 
ufing it was abfolutely new ill policy and praB:ice. 
Sir, they who are friends to the fchemes of 
American revenue fay, that the commercial re- 
ftraint is full as hard a law for .Alnerica to live 
under. I think 10 too. I think it, if 
ncompen- 
fated, to be a condition of as rigorous fervitude as 
D1en can be fubjeét to. But ..America bore it from 
the fundau1ental aét of navigation until 1764.-- 
'Vhy? becaufe nlen do bear the inevitable conft:i- 
tution of their original nature with all its intirmi- 
ties. The aét of navigation attended the colonies 
tì'Olll their infancy, gre
 with their growth, and 
ítrengthened with their ftrength. They were con
 
firmed in obedience to it, even more by ufage than 
by law, They fcarccly had remembered a tin?e 
when 
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when they were not fubjeEt to fuch reftraint. 
13efides, they were indeul11ified for it by a pecu- 
niary compenfation. Their monopolift happened 
to be one of the richeft men in the world. By his 
ilnlnenfe capital (primarily employed, not for their 
benefit, but his own) they were enabled to pro- 
ceed with their fiíheries, their agriculture, their 
ihip-building (and their trade too within the li
 
. mits)
 in fuch a manner as got far the ftart of the 
fiow languid operations of unaffifted nature. This 
capital w
s a hot-bed to them, Nothing in the 
hiftory of mankind is like their progrefs. For Iny 
part, I never caft an eye on their flouriíhing corn- 
merce, and their cultivated and commodious life, 
but they feern to llle rather antient nations grown 
to perfeétion through a long feries of fortunate 
events, and a train of fuccefsful induftry, accumu- 
lating wealth in Hmny centuries, than the colonies 
of yeftcrday; than a fet of 111iferable out-cafis, a 
few years ago, not fo much fent as thrown out, 
on the bleak and barren fhore of a defolate wil.. 
derncfs three thoufand miles from all civilized in- 
tercourfe. 
All this was done by England, whilft England 
purfued trade, and forgot revenue. You not only 
acquired comnlerce, but you aétually created the 
very objeEts of trade in America; and by that 
creation you raÌ1ed the trade of this kingdom at 
leaft four-fold. An1erica had the compenfation of 
your 
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) our capital; which made her bear her fervitude. 
She had another compenfation, which you are now 
going to take away from her. She had, except 
the commercial reftraint, every charaéteriftick mark 
of a free people in all her internal concerns. She 
had the image of the Britiíh conftitution. She 
had thc fuLfiance. She was taxed by het own re- 
prefentatives. She chofe moft of hcr own magi- 
firates. She paid them all, She had in eirea the 
fole difpofill of hcr own internal government. 
This whole fiate of commercial fervitude and civil 
liberty, taken together, is certainly not perfea 
freedonl; but comparing it with the ordinary cir- 
cumftances of human nature, it was an happy and 
a liberal condition. 
I know, Sir, that great and not unfuccefsful 
pains have been taken to inflmne our nlinds by an 
outcry, in this houfe and out of it, that in Ame- 
rica the aft of navigation neither is, or ever was, 
obeyed. But if you take the colonies through, I 
affirm, that its authority never was difputed; that 
it was no where difputed for any length of time; 
and on the whole, that it was welJ obferved. 
'Vherever the aft preffed hard, Inany individuals 
. indeed evaded it. This is nothing. Thefe fcat- 
tercd individuals never denied the law, and never 
obeyed it J uft as it happens whenever the laws 
of traùe, vdlCnever the laws of revenue, prefs 
hard upon thc pcoplc in England j in that caíe 
n 
V. OLe II. C c your 
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your fuores are full of contraband. Your rirrht 
.. b 
to give a monopoly to the Eaft Inùia company, 
your right to lay immenfe duties on French brandy, 
are not difputed in England. You do not make 
this charge on any man. Uu t you know that there 
is not a creek from Pentland rrith to the HIe of 
'right, in which they do not fmuggle immenfe 
quantities of teas, Eaft India goods, and brandies. 
I take it for granted, that the authority of Go- 
vernor Bernard in this point is indifputaule. Speak- 
ing of theie laws, as they regarded that part of 
America now in [0 unhappy a condition, he fays, 
"I believe they are no where better fupported 
" than in this province; I do not pretend that it 
" is entirely free frOln a breach of thefe laws; but 
"that fuch a breach, if difcovered, is juftly pu- 
ce nifuecl." 'Vhat more can you fay of the obe- 
dience to any laws in any country? 
'\n obedience 
to thefe laws formed the acknowledgment, infti- 
tuted by yourfelves, for your fuperiority; and \\'as 
the payment you originally impofed for your pro- 
teEt-ion. 
'Vhether you were right or wrong in eftaLliíh- 
ing the colonies 011 the principle:, of commercial 
monopoly, rather than on that of revenue, is at 
this day a problcln of luere fpeculation. l
 ou 
cannot have both by the fame authority. To join 
together the reftraints of an univerfal internal and 
external monopoly, with an univerfal internal and 
external 
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e
ternal taxation, is an unnatural union; perfeét 
uncompenfated ilavery. \- ou have long fince de- 
cided for yourfelf and thcIn; and you and they 
have profpercd exceedingly under that decifion. 
This nation, Sir, never thought of departing 
from that choice until the period immediately OIl 
the clofe of the laft war. Then a fcherne of go- 
vernlllcnt new in many things teemed to have 
been adopted. I faw, or thought I faw, feverdl 
lymptoms of a great change, whilft I fat in your 
gallery, a good while before I had the honour of a 
feat in this haufe. ....\t that period the neceffity 
\-vas eftablifhed of keeping up no lefs than twenty 
new regiments, with twenty colonels capable of 
feats in this houfe. This fcheme was adopted with 
very general applaufc ii'om all fides, at the very 
time that, by ywur conquefi:s in An1Crica, your 
danger from foreign attelnpts in that part of the 
world was much leffencd, or indeed rather quite 
over. 'Vhen this huge illcrcatè of It1ilitary efta- 
bliíhment was refolved on, a revcnue was to be 
found to fupport fo great a burthcn. Country 
gentlemen, the great patrons of æconomy, and the 

reat refifi:ers of a ftallding armed force, would 
not have entered with Innch alacrity into the vote 
for fo large and to expenfive an army, if they had 
Leen vcry fure that they were to continue to pay 
for it. Eu t hopes of another kind were held ou t 
to them; a nd in particular, I well remember; tb.st 
C c 
 l\lr. 
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1\11'. Towníhend, in a brilliant harangue on this 
fubjeét, did dazzle them, Ly playing before their 
eyes the Ï1nage of a revenue to be raifed in Ame- 
rIca. 
Here began to dawn the firft:. g1imn1erings of 
this new colony fyfiem. It appeared 11lore dif- 
tiutHy afterwards, when it was devolved upon a 
perfon to whOln, on other accounts, this country 
owes very great obligations. I do believe, that he 
had a very ferious defire to benefit the publick. But 
with no fmall ftudy of the detail, he did not fcern 
to have his view, at leaft equally, carried to the 
total circuit of our affairs. lie generally coníi- 
dered his objeéts in lights that were rather too de- 
tached. 'Vhether the bufincfs of an American 
revenue was inlpofcd upon hin1 altogether; whe- 
ther it was entirely the rcfult of his own fpecula
 
tion; or, what is 1110rc probable, that his own ideas 
rather coincided with the inftruEtions he had re
 
ceived; certain it is, that, with the beft intentions 
in the world, he firft brought this fatal fcheme 
into form, and eft:ablifhed it by aét of parlialnent. 
Koman can believe, that at this time of day I 
mean to lean on the vcnerable n1emory of a great 
man, whofe lofs we deplore in common. Our 
little party-differences have been long ago con1
 
pofèd; and I have aEted more with him, and cer- 
tainly with more pleafure with him, than ever I 
ttéted againft him. Undoubtedly 1\11'. GrenviHé 
was 
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\Vas a firfi-rate figure in this country. 'Vith a 
rnafculine underftanding, anù a flout and refolute 
heart, he had an application undiffipated and un- 
wearied. I-Ie took publick uuíinefs, not as a duty 
which he was to fulfil, but as a pleafure he ,vas to 
enjoy; and he feenled to have no delight out of 
this houfe, except in fuch things as fOlne way re- 
lated to the bufincfs that was to be done within it. 
If he was ambitious, I will fay this for him, his 
ambition was of a noble and gcnerous firain. It 
was to raife himfelf, not by the low pimping po- 
liticks of a court, but to win his way to power, 
through the laborious gradations of publick fer- 
vice; and to fecure himfelf a well-earned rank in 
parliament, by a thorough knowledge of its con- 
ftitution, and a perfeét praftice in all its bufinefs. 
Sir, if fuch a man fell into en'ours, it muft be 
from defcéts not intrinfical; they muft be rather 
fought in the particular habits of his life; which, 
though they do not alter the ground-work of cha- 
raacr, yet tinge it with their own hue. lIe was 
ùred in a profeffion. lIe was bred to the law, 
which is, in my opinion, one of the firft anù nóLlefi 
of human fciences; a fcience which does more to 
cluicken and invigorate the undcrftanding, than all 
the othcr kinùs of learning put together; but it 
is not apt, except in pcrfons very happily born, to 
opcn and to liberalize the mind c\.aftly in the 
famc proportion. l)aí1ìng ii'om that fi.udy hc did 
C c 3 not 
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into bufinefs; I mean into the bufinefs of office; 
and the limited and fixed methods and forms efta- 
Llifhed there. l\Iuch knowledge is to be had un- 
doubteù]y in that line; and there is no knowledge 
which is not valuable. But it may be truly faid, 
that men too much converfant in office, are rarely 
n1Ïnds of remar1..able enlargement. Thcir habits 
of office are apt to give them a turn to think the 
fubftance of bufinefs not to be much more impor- 
tant than the forms in which it is conduéted. 
Thefe forms are adapted to ordinary occafions; and 
therefore perfons who arc nurtured in office, do ad- 
mirably \" ell, as long as things go on in their com- 
mon order; but when the high roads are broken 
up, and the waters out, when a new and troubled 
fcene. is opened, and the file affords no precedent, 
then it is that a greater knowledge of mankind, 
and a far more extenfive comprehenfion of things 
is requifitc than ever office gave, or than office 
can ever give. !vIr. Grenville thought better of 
the wifdom and power of human legiílation than. 
in truth it deferves. He conceived, and many 
conceived along with him, that the flourifhing 
trade of this country was greatly owing to law 
and inftitution, and not quite fo much to liberty; 
for but too many are apt to believe regulation to 
be cornmerce, and taxes to be rcvenuc. Among 
regulations, that which ftood firft in reputation 
,vas 
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was his idol. I mean the aét of navigation. He 
has often profeffed it to be 10, The policy of that 
aft is, I readily adlnit, in many refpeas ,veIl under- 
flood. But I do fay, that if the aét be fuff
red to 
run the full length of its principle, and is not 
changed and modified according to the change of 
times and the tluEtuation of circumftances, it muft 
do great mifchief, and frequently even defeat its 
own purpolè. 
After the war, and in the laft years of it, the 
trade of An1erica had increafed far beyond the 
fpeculations of the moft fanguine imaginations. 
It fwelled out on every fide. It filled all its pro- 
per channels to the britn. It overflowed with a 
rich redundance, and breaking its banks on the 
fight and on the left, it fpread out upon forne 
places, where it was indeed improper, upon others 
whcre it was only irregular. It is the nature or 
all greatncfs not to be exaEt; and great trade will 
always be attended with confiderable aLufes. The 
contraband" ill always keep pace in fome meafure 
with the fair trade. It íhould fianù as a funda- 
mental maxinl, that no vulgar precaution ought to 
be employed in the cure of evils, which are clofely 
conncéted with the caufe of our profperity. Per"' 
haps this great perfon turned his eyes fOlnewhat lefg 
than was juft, towards the incredible increafe of 
the fair trade; and looked with fomething of too 
çxquifite a jealoufy towards the contraband. lIe 
C c 4 certainly 
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certainly felt a fingular degree of anxiety on the 
fubjeét; and even began to aét from that paffion 
earlier than is commonly ilnagined. For whilft he 
was firft lord of the admiralty, though not ftriétly 
called upon in his official line, he prefellted a very 
firong memorial to the lords of the treafury (my 
Lord Bute was then at the head of the board); 
heavily complaining of the gro\yth of the illicit 
commerce in America. Some n1Ïfchief happened 
even at that tilne from this over-earneft zeal. 
1\fuch greater happened afterwards when it ope
 
rated with greater power in the higheft depart- 
ment of the finances. The bonds of the aét of 
navigation were flraitened fo much, that America 
was on the point of having no trade, either con.. 
traband or legitimate, They found, under the 
conft:ruétion and execution then ufed, the aft no 
longer tying but aétually ftranglillg them. All this 
coming with new enumerations of cOllllnodities; 
with regulations which iQ a 11lanner put a flop to 
the mutual coafting intercoUl'fe of the colonies; 
with the appointment of courts of adlniralty un.. 
del' various improper circumftances; with a fud- 
den extinaion of the paper currencies; with a 
compuHory provifion for the quartering of fol- 
diers; the people of America thought themfelves 
proceeded againft as delinquents, or at heft as peo... 
pIe under fufpicion of delinquency; and in fuch a 
laanner, as they imagined, thcir reccnt fen-ices in 
. the 
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the war did not at all merit. Any of thefe innu- 
merable regulations, perhaps, would not have 
alarn1ed alone; fome might be thought reafonable ; 
the Inultitude ftruck thcln with terrour. 
But the grand Inanæuvre in that buíinefs of new 
regulating the colonies, was thc 15 th aét of the 
fou!'th of George III; '" hich, befides containing 
feveral of the matters to which I have juft alluded, 
opened a new principle: and here properly began 
thc fecond period of the policy of this country 
with regard to the colonies; by which the fchelne 
of a regular plantation parliamentary revenue was 
adopted in theory, and fettled in praRice. A re- 
venue not fubftituted in the place of, but fuper- 
added to, a n10nopoly; ,,,hich monopoly was en- 
forced at the fame time with additional fi:riétnefs, 
and the execution put into lIlilitary hands. 
This aft, Sir, had for the firft time the title of 
H granting duties in thc colonies and plantations 
" of America;" and for the firft time it was af- 
ferted in the prçalnble, "that it wa
 jl!fi and /le- 
" cqfJàry that a. rc\-enue fhould be raifed there." 
':fhen came thc technical words of " gh ing and 
c. granting," and thus a complete i\mericdn reve- 
nue aft was madc in all the forms, and with a full 
avowal of the right, equity, policy, aud even ne
 
ceffity of taxing the colonies, ,,,ithout any fOrIllal 
confcnt of theirs. There are contained aHü in the 
preamble to that aft the1e very remarkable words 
-the 
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the commons, &c.-" being defirous to mak
 
".fòme provifion in the pr
fent fcffion of parliament 
" towards raifing the faid revenue." By thefe 
words it appeared to the colonies, that this aét was 
but a beginning of forrows; that every feffion 
was to produce fomething of the fame kind; that 
we were to go on from day to day, in charging 
them with fuch taxes as ,ve pleafed, for fuch a 
military force as we :fhould think proper. Ifad this 
plan been purfued, it was evident that the pro- 
vincial affemblies, in which the Americans felt all 
their portion of importance, and beheld their fole 
image of freedom, were ipfo faRo annihilated. 
This ill profpea before them feemed to be bound- 
lefs in extent, and endlefs in duration. Sir, they 
were not miftaken. The miniftry valued them- 
felves when this aét paffed, and when they gave 
notice of the ftamp aét, that both of the duties 
çame very :fhort of their ideas of American taxa- 
tion. Great was the applaufe of this meafilre 
here. In England we cried out for new taxes on 
America, whilft they cricd out that they were 
nearly cru:fhed with thofe which the war and their 
own grants had brought upon them. 
Sir, it has been faid in the debate, that when the 
nrft American revenue aa (the aR in 1764, iln- 
pofing the port duties) paired, the Americans did 
not objeét to the principle. It is true they touch- 
ed it but very tenderly. It was not a direét at- 
tack... 


-- 
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tack. They were, it is true, as yet novices; as 
yet unaccuttomcd to dil'eét attacks upon any of 
the rights of parliament. The duties were port 
duties, like thofe they had been accuftomed to 
bear; with this difference, that the title was not 
the faIne, the preamble not the fame, and the fpirit 
altogether unlike. nut of what fervice is this ob- 
fcrvation to the caufe of thofe that n1ake it? It is 
a full refutation of the pretence for their prefent 
cruelty to America; for it fhews, out of their 
own mouths, that our colonies were backward to 
enter into the prcfent vexatious and ruinous con- 
troverfy. 
There is alfo another circulation abroad, (fpread 
with a malignant intention, which I cannot attri- 
b'lte to thofe who fay the fame thing in this houfe) 
that 
Ir. Grenville gave the colony agents an op- 
tion for their affemblies to tax then1felves, which 
they had refufed. I find that much ftrefs is laid 
on this, as a faa. IIowever, it happens neither to 
be true nor pofiìble. I will obferve firft-, that l\Ir. 
{;renville never thought fit to rnake this apology 
for himfelf in the innu1l1erable dehates that were 
had upon the fuhjeé1:. lIe might have propofed to 
the colony agents, that they íhould agree in fon1e 
ßlode of taxation as the ground of an aét of par- 
liament. But he never could have propoted that 
they íhould tax themfelves on requifition, which is 
thc affertion of the day. Indeed, 1\11'. Grenville 
well 
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well knew, that the colony agents could have no 
general powers to confent to it; and they had no 
time to confult their aífemblies for particular pow.. 
ers, before he paired his firft revenue aét. If you 
compare dates, you ,,,,-ill find it impoffible., Bur.. 
thened as the agents knew the colonies were at that 
time, they could not give the leaft hope of fuch 
grants. I-lis own favourite governourwas of opinion 
that the Americans were not then taxable objeEts: 
" Nar '"a'as tlte time lçft fa-courabIe to the equity 
f!f.filCIl a ta.'l'ation. I don"t mean to d
rjJute the 
'}'eqfoJlableJl
fs 0/ America contributing to tIle 
clzargeso/ Great Britain when íhe is able; 1101', I 
helie'{'e, reould the Americans tl1e1f!fel1:es have dff 
pUled it, at a proper tin1e and feafon. Bllt it 
ßzollid be c01ýìdcred, that tile American go'{'erll- 
ments then!felves ha"ce, in the jJrq[ecu!ioJl l!/ the. 
late "war, cOlltraBed t'cry large debts j which it 
'"æill take.fome years to }Jay off, and in tile mean time 
OCCfýiOJl "cery burdenf(nne taxes for that purpofe 
only. For inflaJlce, tltis go"Cernment, relÛc!t is as 
mllch bifore-Iwnd as any, 'ra!fes every year 37,5001. 
fierling forjinking their debt, and mufl continue it 
fOJjòur years longer at leafl bifore it will be clear." 
'I'hefe are the words of Governour Bcrnard"s let- 
ter to a member of the old miniftry, and which he 
has fince printed.. l\Ir. Grenville could not have 
umde this propofition to the agents, for another 
rea1on. lIe was of opinion, which he has de- 
clared 
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elared in this houfe an hundred times, that the co
 
lonies could not legally grant any revenue to the 
crown; and that infinite mifchiefs would be the 
confequence of fuch a power. \Vhen 
lr. Gren- 
ville had paffed the firft revenue aét, and in the 
fame feffion had made this houfc come to a refolu
 
tion for laying a ft:an1p-duty on .America, between 
that time and the palling the ft:amp-aét into a law, 
he told a confiderable and moft refpeétable mer- 
chant, a member of this houte, WhOl11 I am truly 
forry I do not now fee in his place, when he re
 
prefented againti this proceeding, that if the ftamp-. 
duty was dií1iked, he was willing to exchange it for 
any other equally produétive; but that, if he ob
 
jeéted to the .An1ericans being taxed by parliament, 
he 111Ïght fave himfelf the trouLlè of the difcuf- 
fion, as he was determined on thc meafure. This 
is the faa, and, if you pleafc, I willillention a very 
unqueft:ionable authority for it. 
Thus, Sir, I have difpofed of this falfèhood. 
But falfehood has a perennial fpring. It is faid, 
that no conjeéture could be made of the dií1ike 
of the colonies to the principle. This is as untrue 
as the other. After the refolution of the houfu, 
and before the pailing of the tiamp-act, the colo
 
nies of :\Iaífachufèfs Bay and 
ew York did fcnd 
remonfirances, objeéting to this mode of parlia- 
mentary taxation. \rhat was the contequence? 
They were fuppreífed; they were put under the 
table; 
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table; notwithftanding an order of council to the.. 
contrary, by the n1iniftry which cOlupofcd the 
very council that had nmde the order; and thus 
the houfe proceeded to its bufinefs of taxing with- 
out the leaft regular knowledge of the objeEtions 
which were Inade to it. But to give that houfe 
its due, it was not over defirous to receive infor- 
mation, or to hear relnonftrancc. On the 15th of 
February 1 ï6S, whilft the ftan1p-aét ,vas under de- 
liberation, they refufèd with fcorn even fo much 
as to receive four petitions prefented from fo rc
 
· fpeétable colonies as ConneEticut, Rhode líland, 
Virginia, and Carolina; bcfides one from the 
traders of J aInaica. As to the colonies, they håd 
no alternative left to them, but to difobey; or to 
pay the taxes impofed by that parliament which 
was not fuffered, or did not fuffer itfelf, even to 
hear them remonftrate upon the fubjea. 
This was the ft:ate of the colonies before his ma- 
jefty thought fit to change his ll1inift:ers. It ftands 
upon no authority of mine. It is proved by un- 
controvertible records. The honourable gentle- 
man has defired fome of us to lay our hands upon 
our hearts, and anfwer to his queries upon the hif- 
torical part of this confideration; and by his man- 
ner (as well as my eyes could difcern it) he feemed 
to addrefs himfclf to me. 
Sir, I will anfwer him as clearly as I am able, 
and with great opennefs; I have nothing to con- 
ceal. 
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ceal. In the year fixty-five, being in a very pri- 
vate ftation, far enough from any line of bufinefs, 
and not having the honour of a feat in this houfe, 
it "as my. fortune, unknowing and unknown to 
the then nliniftry, by the intervention of a com- 
mon friend, to become conneaed with a very noble 
perfon, and at the head of the treafury depart- 
Jnent. It waS indeed in a 1Ìtuation of little rank 
and no contcqucnce, fuitable to the Inediocrity of 
my talcnts and pretenfions. But a fituation near 
enough to enable me to tee, as well as others, what 
was going on; and I did fee in that noble perf on 
fuch10und principles, fuch an enlargement of mind, 
fuch clear and fagacious fenfe, and fuch unfhaken 
fortitude, as ha\ e bound 111
, as well as others 
111uch better than me, by an inviolable attach- 
ment to him from that time forward. Sir, Lord 
Rockinghan1 very early in that fummer received 
a thong reprefcnta.tion froIH lnany weighty Engliíh 
merchants and manufaél:urers, frOln governours of 
provinces and commanders of men of war, againft 
almoít the wholc of the 
\merican commercial re- 
gulations: and particularly with regard to the 
total ruin which was threatened to the Spanifh 
traùc. I believe, Sir, the noble lord foon faw his 
way in this bufinets. But he did not rafilly de
 
lermine againft nEts which it ulight be fuppofed 
were the refult of much deliberation. IIowever, 
Sir, he 1carccly began to open the ground) whcn 
the 
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the whole veteran body of office took the alann. 
A violent outcry of all (except thofe who knew 
and felt the nÜfchief) was raifed againft any alte- 
ration. On one hand, his attelnpt was a direR 
violation of treaties and publick law.-On the 
other, the aét of navigation and all the corps of 
trade laws wcre drawn up in array againft it. 
The firft fiep the noble lord took, was to have 
the opinion of his excellent, learned, and ever-la
 
mented friend the late l\Ir. Yorke, then attorney 
general, on the point of law. 'Vhen he knew that 
forn1ally and officially, which in fubftance he had 
known beforc, he immediately difpatched orders 
to redrefs the grievance. But I will fay it for the 
then n1iniftcr, he is of that conftitution of mind, 
that I know he would have iffued, on the fame cri- 
tical occafion, the very fame orders, if the aéts of 
trade had been, as they were not, direéHy againft 
binl; and would have chearfully fubmitted to the 
equity of parlian}
nt for his indemnity. 
On the conclufion of this bufinefs of the Spa- 
niíh trade, the news of the troubles, on account of 
the ftamp-aét., arrived in England. It was not 
until the end of GaoLer that thefe accounts were 
received. K 0 (ool1('r had the found of that n1ighty 
ten1peft reached us in England, than the whole of 
the then oppoíiti01
, inftead of feeling Inunblcd by 
the unhappy iifue of their Ineafurcs, teeu1ed to be 
infinitely elated, anù cried out, that the n1Ìniftry, 
frOln 
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from envy to the glory of their predeceffors, werc 
prepared to repeal the ftamp-aft. Kear nine years 
after, the honouraùle gentlelnan takes quite op- 
polite ground, and now challelJges Ule to put my 
hand to my heart, and fay, whether the Ininittry 
had refol ved on the repeal till a confiderable time 
after the n1eetihg of parlianlent. Though I do 
not very well know what the honourable gentle- 
mah withes to infer from the admiffion, or from 
the denial, of this faa, on \vhich he fo earneftly 
adjures me; I do put Iny hand on my heart, and 
aífure him, that they did /lot C0111C to a refolution 
direéHy to repeal. They weighed this matter as 
its difficulty and importance required. They con- 
fidered maturely among themfelves. They con- 
fulted with all who could give advice or informa- 
tion. It was not determined until a little before 
the meeting of parliament; ùut it was determined, 
and the Inain lines of their own plan n1arked out, 
before that Ineeting. Two queftions arofe (I hope 
I am not going into a narrative trouLlefome to the 
houfe) 
[.A cry of, go on, go on. ] 
The firfi of the two confidcrations was, whether 
the repeal íhould be total, or whether only partial; 
taking out every thing burthenfome and produc- 
tive, and retcrving only an empty acknowledge
 
ment, fuch as a ftmnp on cards or dice, The other 
queftion was, on what principle the aft 1hould be 
VOL. II. D d repealed? 
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repealed-? On this head alCo two principles were 
ttarted. One, that the legiflative rights of thib 
country, with regard to America, were not entire, 
but had certain reftriétions and limitations, The 
other principle was, that taxes of this kind were 
contrary to the fundalnental principles of COlll- 
merce on which the colonies were founded; and 
contrary to every idea of political equity; by which 
equity we are bound, af, Illuch as poffible, to extend 
the íþirit and benefit of the Britiíh conftitution to 
every part of the 13ritii11 dominions. The option, 
both of the meafure, and of the principle of re- 
peal, 'was made before the feffion; and I wonder 
how anyone can read the king's fpeech at the 
opening of that feffion, without feeing in that 
fpeech both the repeal and the declaratory act very 
fufficiently crayoned out. Thofe who cannot fee 
this can fee nothing. 
Surely the honourable gentleman will not think 
that a great dealleís tilne than was then employed, 
ought to have been ípent in deliberation; when 
he confiders that the news of the troubles did not 
arrive till towards the end pf Oétober. The par- 
liament fat to fill the vacancies on the 14th day of 
December, and un uufinefs the 14th of the follow- 
ing January. 
Sir, a partial repeal, or, as the bon ton of the 
court then was, a modijication, would have fatisfied 
a timid, unfyftematick, procraftinating miniftry, 
as 


. 
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R'S fuch a meafure has fince done fuch a minifiry. 
A modification is the conftant rcfource of wcalt 
undeciding minds. To repeal by a denial of our 
right to tax in the preamble (and this too did not 
\'rant advifers), would have cut, in the heroick íiyle, 
the Gordian knot ,,,ith a fword. Either meafure 
would have cofi no Inore than a day's debate. But 
lrhen the total repeal was adopted; and adopted 
on principles of policy, of equity, and of COlU- 
merce; this plan made it neceffary to enter into 
many and difficult meafures. It became neceffary 
to open a very large field of evidence commen- 
furate to thefe extenfive views. But then this la- 
Lour did knights fervice. It opened the eyes of 
feveral to the true ft:ate of the .American affairs; 
it enlarged their ideas; it removed prejudices; 
and it conciliated the opinions and affeélions of 
men. The noble lord, who then took the lead in 
adminiítration, my honourable friend '*' under me, 
and a right honourable gentleman t (if he" ill not 
rejeét hi
 íhare, and it was a large one, of this bu- 
finds) exerted the n10ft laudaule iadufhy in bring- 
ing before you the fulleH, rDoft impartial, and 
lea11:-garbled boùy of evidence that ever was pro- 
duced to this houfe. I think the inquiry lafted in 
the committee for fix weeks; and at its conclufiol1 
this houfe, by an independent, noble, fpirited, and 
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unexpeEted majority; by a majority that will re.. 
deelTI all the aas ever done by n1ajorities in parlia- 
ment; in the teeth of all the old mercenary Swifs 
of Hate, in defþite of all the iþeculators and augurs 
of political events, in defiance of the whole elll- 
battled legion of veteran penfioners and praRifed 
inftrulllcnts of a court, gave a total repeal to the 
ftamp-att, and (if it had been to permitted) a laft- 
ing peace to this whole empire. 
I Hate, Sir, thefe particulars, becaufe this aét of 
fpirit and fortitude has lately been, in the circula- 
tion of the fcafon, anù in fome hazarded declalua- 
tions in this houfe, attributed to timidity. li
 Sir, 
the conJuét of miniH:ry, in propofing the repeal, 
had arifen frOIn timidity with regard to themfelves, 
it ,yoldd have been greatly to be condeuu1ed. In- 
tereftcd timidity difgraces as much in the cabinet, 
as pcrfonal timidity does in the field. But timi- 
dity, with regarù to the well-being of our country, 
is heroick virtue. The noble lord who then con- 
ducted aftilirs, and his worthy colleagues, whilft 
they tremuled at the profpeét of fuch difhefi'es as 
you ha\Te 1ÌllCC brought upon yourfelves, were not 
afraid íleadily to look in the face that glaring and 
dazzling influence at ,yhich the eyes of eagles have 
blenched. lIe looked in the face one of the ableft, 
and, let me Ü1Y, not the Inoft fcrupulous oppo- 
fitions. t.hat perhaps ever was in this houfe, and 

1. ithfi:ood it, unaided by, even one of the ufual 
fuppor
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fupports of adminiftration. lIe did this when he 
repealed the fiamp-aéì:. lIe looked in the face. a 
pet'fon he had long retþeEted and regarded, and 
whofè aid was then particularly wanting; I mean 
lord Chatham. lIe did this \\ hen he pafi'ed the 
declaratory aét. 
It is now given out for the ufllal purpofes, by 
the ufual emiffiuies, that lord Rockingharn did not 
confent to the repeal of this aét until he was bul- 
lied into it hy lord Chatham; and the reporters 
have gone fa far as publickly to affert, in a hun
 
dred cornpanies, that the honourable gentleman 
under the gallery*, who propofed the repeal in the 
American COllullittee, had another fet of refolu
 
tions in his pocket direéUy the reverfe of thofe he 
moved. Thde artifices of a defperate callie are, 
at this time fpread abroad, ,Yith incredible care, 
in every part of the town, fro1l1 the higheft to the 
lo,yeft cOlnpanic:;; as if the indufiry of the circu.. 
lation were to make amends for the abfllrdity of 
the report. 
Sir, whether the nol"!c lord is of a complexion 
to be bullied by lord Chatham, or by any man, I 
nlUfi: fuhll1it to thofc who l\.no,," him. I confers, 
when 1 look back to that time, I confider him ag 
placed in one of the lllOfi trying fÌtuations in 
which, perhaps, any man en:r fiood. In the houfe 
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of peers there were very few of the rniniftry, out 
of the noLle lord's own particular connexion, (ex- 
cept lord Egll1oot, who aEled, as far as I could dif- 
cern, an honourable and manly part,) that did not 
look to fome other future arrangement, which 
warped his politicks. There" ere in both houies 
new and menacing appearances, that n1Ìght lIery 
naturally drive any other, than a n10fi rcfolute 
111inifter, from his n1eafure or from his ftation. 
The houfehold troops openly revolted. The allies 
of nlÌniftry, (thofe, I n1êan, who fupported fome 
of their 4ì1eafures, but refufèd refponlìbility for 
any) endeavoured to undermine their credit, and 
to take ground that 111Uft be fatal to the fuccds of 
the very caufe \vhich they would be thought to 
countenance. The queftion of the repeal was 
brought on by Ininiftry in the cOlnmiUee of this 
houfe, in the very inftant \\ hen it" as known that 
more than one court negotiation was carrying on 
with the heads of the oppofition. Every thing, 
upon every fide, \,,-as full of traps and n1ines. Earth 
belQw íhook; heaven above Inenaced; all the ele- 
ments of miniftcrial fafcty were diifolved. It was 
in the midft of this chaos of plots and counter- 
plots; it" as in the midfi of this cOlnplicated "ar- 
fare ag3.inft puLlick oppofition and private treach- 
ery, that the finnllefs of that noble perfon was put 
to the proof. lIe never ftirred frOln his ground; 
no, not an inch, He relnailled fixeù and detcr
 
mined, 
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mined, in principle, in meafure, and in conduét. 
lIe praétifed no managements. He fecured no re.. 
treat. lIe fought no apology. 
I willlikewife do juftice, I ought to do it, to the 
honourable gentleman who led us in this houfe *. . 
Far fronl the duplicity wickedly charged on him, 
he aEted his part with alacrity and refolution. \r e 
all felt infpired by the example he gave us, down 
even to myfelf, the weaken in that phalanx. I de. 
clare for one, I knew weB enough (it could not ùe 
concealed frOIYl any body) the true ftate of things; 
but, in my life, I never came" ith fa much fpirits 
into this houfe. It was a time for a man to aEt in. 
'Ve had powerful enemies; hut we had faithful 
and detennined friends; anù a glorious cauie. 
"r e had a great battle to fight; ùut we had the 
l11eans of fighting; not as now, when our arms 
are tieù behind us. ,r e did fight that day and 
conquer. 
I reInember, Sir, with a Inclancholy pleafure, 
the fituation of the honourable gentlelnan "" \\ ho 
Inade the Inotion for the repeal; in that crifis, 
when the whole trading intereft of this Clnpire, 
crammed into your lobLies, with a trembling and 
anxious expeétation, waited, alrnoft to a ,\ inter's 
return of light, their fate frolll YOllr rcfolutions. 
,\ hen, at lcnf;th you had determined in their fa- 
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vour, and your doors, thro,,,"n open, fuewed them 
the figure of their deliverer in the well-earned 
triumph of hi5 important viEtory, from the whole 
of that grave multitude there arofe an involuntary 
burft of gratitude and traniþort. They jumped 
upon hilIl like children on a long abient father. 
They clung about hin1 as captives about their re- 
deenler. All England, all America, joined to his 
applaufe. K or did he feem infeufible to the beft 
of all earthly rewards, the love and admiration of 
his fellow citizens. Ilope eleL-'ated aJldjoy brightened 
JÛs crçfi. I ftood near him; and his face, to ufe 
the expreffion of the fcripture of the firft martyr, 
" his face was as jf it had been the face of an 
" angel." I do not know how others feel; but if I 
had ftood in that fituation, I neyer would have ex- 
changed it for an that 1.ings in their profufion could 
beftow. I diù hope that that day's danger and 
honour would have been a bond to hold us all to- 
gether for ever. But, alas! that, "ith other plea
 
fing vifions, is long fince vaniihed. 
Sir, this aå of fupreme nlagnanimity has been 
reprefented, as if it had been a lneafure of an ad- 
miniftration, that, having no fcherne of their own, 
took a middle line, pilfered a bit from one fide and 
a bit from the other. Sir, they took no llliddic 
lines. They diÍl'ered fundan1enté.è.lly from the 
fchcmes of both parties; but they prefcrved the 
objcéì:s of both. They prefervcd the authority of 
Great 


, 
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Great Britain, They preferved the equity of Great 
Britain. They made the declaratory-aét; they 
repealed the ftamp-aét. They did bothfully; be- 
caufe the declaratory-aét was "leithoul qualification; 
and the repeal of the ftamp-aét total. This they 
did in the fituation I have defcribe<.l. 
K ow, Sir, what will the adverfary fay to both 
thefe aas? If the principle of the declaratory aét 
was not good, the principle we are contending for 
this day is IDonftrous. If the principle of the re- 
peal was not good, why are we not at war for a 
real, fubftantial, effeétive revenue? If both 'were 
bad; "hy has this Ininift:ry incurred all the inconve- 
niencies of both and of all fchemes? 'Vhy have 
they cnaéted, repealed, enforced, yielded, and now 
attempt to enforce again? 
Sir, I think I nlay as well now, as at any other 
time, 1þeak to a certain Inatter of faa, not wholly 
unrclat
ù to the queftion under your confidera
 
tion. \"
e, 'who 'would perfuade you to revert to 
the ancient policy of this kingdom, labour under 
the efièél of this íhort current phrafe, which the 
court leaders have given out to all their corps, in 
order to take away the credit of thofc who would 
prevent you froln that frantick war you are going 
to wage upon your colonies. Thcir cant is this; 
" All the difturbances;n 
\ll1erica have been created 
" by the repeal of the ftamp-aft." I fuppre1s for 
a UlOment nlY indignation at the f
lfèhooù, Lafe- 
nefs, 
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nefs, and abfurdity of this moft audacious atTertion. 
InH:ead of remarking on the motive
 and charac- 
ter of thofe who have iffued it for circulation, I 
,vill clearly lay before you the ftate of America, 
antecedently to that repeal; after the repeal; and 
fince the renewal of the fchemes of American tax- 
ation. 
It is faid, that the difiurbances, if there ,,"ere 
any, before the repeal, were flight; and without 
difficulty or inconvenience might have been fup- 
pre1fed. For an anfwer to this a1fertion I will fend 
you to the great author and patron of the ftamp- 
aét, who certainly meaning well to the authority 
of this country, and fully apprized of the ftate of 
that, made, before a repeal was fo lIluch as agitated 
in this houfe, the motion which is on your jour- 
nals; and which, to fave the clerk the trouble of 
turning to it, I will now read to you. It was for 
an amendn1ent to the addrcfs of the I íth of De- 
cember, 1765: 
" To e.l1Jrq{s ollrjllfl1"
jèJltJJlellt and indignation 
"at the outrageous tumults and infurreétions 
" z:clzit:1z hal:e been e.-rcited and carried on in J.to1"tli 
" America; and at the 1'ifýtance gh:en by open 
" and rebelliousjoJ'ce to the e.recution if the lates 
" in that }Jart qllzis lllqjlJìy's dominions. 
lJld to 
"ajJÙre his mqjefly, tl;al IIis Jaitlifut commOJlS, 
" animated 'Lcltft the 'lcarmrji tlllly and attachment 
" to his royal per:fon ([Ild go'ccrument, "rill .firmly 
" c'zd ejfeélually fUj1port !tis lllQjtjly ill all .filch 
" }Jl('(ffurcs 
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C( meqfllres as ßlall be necf!f1àry for pr
ferving and 
".f u pportiJ1g the legal dependence if the coiollies 
" Oil the mother country, &c. &c." 
IIere was certainly a difturbance preceding the 
repeal; fuch a difturbance as 
Ir. Grenville thought 
neceífary to qualify by the name of an iJ
fllrreaioJl, 
and the epithet of a rehelliolls force: ternlS much 
ftronger than any, by which, thole who then fup- 
ported his Illation, have ever fince thought proper 
to diftinguit11 the fubfequent difturbances in Ame- 
rica. They were difturuances which feenled to 
hill1 anù his friends to juftify as fhong a promiiè 
of fupport, a
 hath been ufual to give in the be- 
ginning of a war with the nloft po\yerful and de- 
clared enemies. "Then the accounts of the 
\me- 
rican governours came before the haufe, they ap- 
peared thonger even than the warmth of publick 
in1agination had painted them; fo 111uch ttronger, 
that the papers on your taLlc bear nle out in fay- 
ing, that all the late difturbances, which have been 
at one timc the llliniH:er's motives for the repeal 
of ti,,-e out of fix of thc new court taxes, and are 
now his pretences for refufing to repeal that fixth, 
did not amount-why do I cornpare thenl? no, 
not to a tenth part of the tumults and violence 
which prcvailed long before the repeal of that aEt. 
l\Iiniftry cannot refufe the authority of the com- 
mander in chicf gencral G age, who, ill his letter 
of the 4th of XovelllLer, froIll Xcw \- ork, thus 
rcprcicnb the ftate of things: 
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" It is difficult to .fay, from tlte higheft to the- 
"loweíì, who has not becn accefiàry to this infur- 
" reétion, eithcr by writing or mutual agreements 
" to oppqfe tile a8, hy '"{f)!zat they o"c plcoJèd to term 
" all/egol oppqfitioJ1 to it. Þlotlling ejfeRuallzas 
U bcen projJqfed, either to jJre-cent or quell the tu- 
"mult. The reft of the provinces are in the 
" Üune fituation as to a pojitië.'c rcjl!/Ùl to take the 
"fl a mjJs 
. and threatening tltqfè 'li.'llOjkdl take tltem, 
" to plunder and Inurder them; {[nd this {fjjizir 
"}l{[nds in all the provinces, that 1l1l1
ß the {fa, 
"jrom its O"iitn nature, CJ101'cC i
ft!f; nothing but 
" a very conjidcrable military force call do it." 
It is remarkable, Sir, that the perfons who for- 
ll1erly trumpeted forth the moft loudly, the violent 
refolutions of afièmblics; the univerfal infurrec- 
tions; the fcizing and burning the Üamped papers; 
the forcing ftamp officérs to refign their comlnif- 
fions under the gallows; the rifling and pulling 
down of the houfcs of nlagiftrates; and the ex- 
pulfion from their country of all who dared to 
write or fpeak a fingle word in defence of the 
powers of parliament; the1c very trumpeters are 
now the men that reprefcnt the whole as a n1ere 
trifle; and choofe to date all the difturbances from 
the repeal of the ft:a.mp-aft, which put an end to 
them. Hear your officers abroad, and let them 
refute this fhmucleÜ.:ì falfehood, who, in all their 
corff{pondence, flute the di1ìurbances as owing to 
their true caufes, the diicon ten t of the people, from 
the 


, 
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the taxes. ì
 ou have thi5 evidence in your own 
archives-and it will give you compleat fatisfac- 
tion; if you are not fo tiu loit to all parliamentary 
ideas of inforn1ation, as rather to credit the lye of 
the day, than the records of your own houic. . 
Sir, this verrnin of court reporters, when they 
are forceù into day upon one point, are fure to 
burrow in another; but they thall have no refuge: 
I willlnake thcn1 bolt out of all their holes. Con- 
fcious that they muft be baffled, when they attribute 
a precedent dift:urLance to a fubfequent meafure, 
they take other g..ound, ahnoft as aLfurd, but vcry 
comn10n in moùern praaice, and very ,\ icked ; 
which is, to attribute the ill eftea of ill-judged 
conciua to the argulnents which had been uied to 
difiùadc us frOlll it. They fay, that the oppofition 
Bladc in parlialllent to the ftamp-aft at the time of 
its paffing, encourag
d the Amcricans to their re- 
fiftance, This has evcn formally appeared in print 
in a regular volume, frOln an advocate of that fac- 
tion, a Dr. Tucker, This Dr. Tuclcr is already 
a dean, and his earncft labours in this vineyard 
,.. ill, I fuppofe, raife him to a bifhoprick. But this 
affertion too, juft like the reft, is falfe. In all the 
papers which have loaded your tablc; in all the 
vaft crowd of verbal witnefiès that appearcd at 
your bar, witneffes "rhich wêre indi1criminately 
produced from both fides of- the houfe; 110t the 
leaft hint of fuch a caufe of difturbance has ever 
appeared. 
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appcareJ. As to the faR of a ftrenuous oppofition 
to the ftamp-aét, I fat as a ftranger in your gallery 
when the aét was unùer confideration. Far ffOlD 
any thing inflammatory, I never heard a more lan.. 

uid debate in this houfe. No more than two or 
three gentlemen, as I remen1ber, fpoke againft the 
aEt, and that with great refcrve and remarkable 
temper. There was but one divifion in the whole 
IJl'ogrefs of the Lill; and the minority did not 
reach to more than 39 or 40. In the houfe of 
lords I do not recollea that there was any debate 
or divifion at all. I am fure there was no proteft. 
In faEt, the affair paffed with (0 very, very little 
110ife, that in town they fcarcely knew the nature 
of what you were doing. The oppofition to the 
bill in England never could have done this mif.. 
chi
f, bccaufe there fcarcely ever was lefs of oppo" 
íltion to a bill of confequence. 
Sir, the agents and dift:ributors of falfehoods 
have, with their ufual induftry, circulated another 
.. lye of the falne nature with the fonner. It is thi
, 
that the difturbanccs arofe frOln the account which 
had been recei\'ed in America of the change in the 
rninitt:ry. No longer awed, it fee Ins, with the 
fpirit of the fonner rulers, they thought themfelves 
a nlatch for what our calumniators chooíe to qua.. 
lify by the name of fo feeble a miniftry as fucceed.. 
cd. Feeble in one fenfe thefe Inen certainly may 
be called; for with all their efforts, and they have 
made 
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lnade Inany, they have not been able to refift the 
diftempered vigour, and infane alacrity with which 
you are rllthing to your ruin. But it does fo hap- 
pen, that the falfìty of this circulation is (like the 
reft) demonfirated by indiiþutablc dates and re- 
cords. 
So little was the change known in America, that 
the letters of your governours, giving an account 
of thefe dift:urbances lùng after they had arrived 
at their higheft pitch, v
-ere all direéted to the old 
lllinijlry, and particularly to thc earl rif'/Ialflal', the 
fecrctaryof ft:ate correfponding "ith the colonies, 
without once in the fmalleft degree intimating the 
flightcft fufpicion of any n1Ïnifterial revolution 
whatfoever. The minift:ry was not changed in 
Engh' nd until the lOth day of July 1765. On the 
1-ith of the preceding June, govcrnor Fauquier 
from r'îrginia writes thus; and writes thus to the 
earl of Halifax: "C;o.ccrlll/lCllt is.fèt at defiance, 
" not Iu.,'ving jircngtlt enough in her Ilands to CIl. 
"jòrce obedience to the laLes of the community. 
" l'/ze prh.:ate dijir
ft, 'Lchich 
'cry mall j'cels, ill- 
" creafes tlte gcneral difiàtisfaétion at tlte duties 
" laid by tILe ftamp-act, w1âc/z brc;t1is Oilt, llm{jlU'ì.t's 
,
 i!fcif U ]Jon ecer y t rifli l.'g occajion." The gcncral 
diffatisfa6tiol1 had produced forne time before, 
that is, 011 the .!29th of 1\Iay, fcveral1lrong pub.. 
lick refohes dgainfi the fimnp-aét; and thufe re.. 
folves are affigned Ly governor Eernard, as the 
caufe 
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caufe of the Ïi!f"l'reEiiolls in :l\Iaffachufet"s Bay, in 
his letter of the 15th of Auguft, ftill addreffed to 
the Earl of Halifax; and he continued to addrefs 
fuch accounts to that Ininifter quite to the 7th of 
September of the fame year. Similar accounts, 
and of as late a date, were fent from other gover
 
nours, and all direaed to Lord Halifax. 1'\ ot one 
of thefe letters indicates the flighteft idea of a 
change, cither known, or even apprehended. 
Thus are blown away the infèét race of courtly 
falfehoods! thus perifh the miferable inventions of 
the wretched runners for a wretched caufe, which 
they have fly-blown into every weak and rotten 
part of the country, in vain hopes that when their 
Inaggots had taken wing, their importunate buz- 
zing might found fOlnething like the publick 
voice! 
Sir, I have troubled you fufficientIy with the 
ftate of Alnerica before the repeal. Now I turn 
to the honourable gentleman who fo ftoutly chal- 
lenges us, to tell, whether, after the repeal, the 
provinces were quiet? This is coming home to the 
. point. llere I Ineet hiIIl direéHy; and anfwer 
moft readily, TheY'i.fel'e quiet. And I, in n1Y turn, 
challenge him to prove when, and where, and by 
whom, and in what numbers, and with what vio
 
lence, the other laws of trade, as gentlemen affert, 
were violated in confequence of your conceffion? 
or that even your othcr revenue laws were attack- 
ed? 
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ed? But I quit the vantage ground on which I 
fiand, and where I might leave the burthen of the 
proof upon him: I walk down upon the open 
plain, and undertake to fhew, that they were not 
only quiet, but file"wed many unequivocal marks 
of acknowledgment and gratitude. And to give 
him every advantage, I fdeB: the obnoxious colony 
of 
Iaífachufefs Bay, which at this time (but with- 
out hearing her) is fo heavily a culprit before par- 
liament-I will fèlcét their proceedings even under 
circumftallces of no fmall irritation. For, a little 
imprudently, I ll1Uft fay, Governour Bernard mixed 
in the adminiíiration of the lenitive of the repeal 
no fìnall acrimony arifing from matters of a fe- 
parate nature. Yet fee, Sir, the effeét of that leni.. 
tive, though mixed with thefè bitter ingredients; 
and how this rugged people can exprefs themfelves 
on a meafure of conccffion. 
" If it is not in our power," (fay they in their 
addrefsto Governour Bernard) "illfofullamanner 
" as 'li'll! be eLllJeBed, to Jhewourr
/þeéiful gratitude 
" to tILCmotherCollntr.!J, or to make a dutijitl and qf: 
"feR iVJlllte return to tlte indulgence (!! the king and 
"parliament, it jhall he no jClUlt 0/' ours ;jor this Zi,'C 
" intend, and l10pe 'If)efhall be able.fully to effeB." 
,V ould to (;od that this temper had been culti- 
vated, managed, and fct in aélion! other effcéts 
than thofe which we have fince felt would have re- 
flilted from it. On the requifition for compcnfa- 
tion to thofc who had fuffered frolll the violence 
V OLe II. E e of 
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of the populace, in the fame addrefs they fay, 
"The recommendation e'Jyoined by AIr. Secreta ryColl- 
"tcay's letter, and in co'!fèquence thereqfmade to us., 
"u'e 'telll embrace tllefirfl con't'enient opportunity to 
" cOJýìder and aB upon." They did confider; they 
did aét upon it. They obeyed the requifition. I 
know the mode has been chicaned upon; but it 
was fubftantially obeyed; and much better obeyed 
than I fear the parliamentary requifition of this 
feffion \,,'ill be, though enforced by all your rigour, 
and backed with all your power. In a word, the 
dalnages of popular fury were compenfatcd by le
 
giOative gravity. Almoft every other part of 
A
1erica in various \vays delnonftrated their grati
 
tude. I am bold to fay, that fo fudden a calm re- 
covered after fo violent a ftonn is without parallel 
in hiftory. To fay that no other difiurbance íhould 
happen from any other caufe, is folly. But as far 
as appearances went, by the judicious facrifice of 
one law, you procured an acquiefcence in all that 
remained. _ After this experience, nobody 11mll 
perfuade me, when a whole people are concerned, 
that aéts of lenity are not means of conciliation. 
I hope the hon
urable gentleman has received a. 
fair and full anfwer to his que1iion. 
I have done with the third period of your po
 
}icy; that of your repeal; and the return of your 
ancient fyften1, and your ancient tranquillity and 
concord. Sir, this period was not as long as it 
1\dS happy. Another fcene was opened, and other 
aétors 
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a80rs appeared on the ftage. The ftate, in the 
condition I have defcribed it, was delivered into 
the hands of Lord Chatham-a great and cele- 
brated name; a name that keeps the name of this 
country re1þeftaule in every other on the globe. 
It may be truly called, 


ClarUlll et 
celle'rahile nomen 
GClltihus, et 1Jlultllm nojlræ quod jJl'oderat urbi. 


Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his me- 
rited rank, his fuperiour eloquence, his fplendid 
qualities, his en1inent fervices, the vaft fpace he 
fills in the eye of mankind; and, more than an the 
reft, his fall from power, which, like death, cano- 
nizes and fanéì:ifies a great charaEter, will not fuf- 
fer me to cenfure any part of his conduEt. I alll 
afraid to flatter him; I am fure I am not difpofed 
to bl
me him. Let thofe who have betrayed him 
by their adulation, infuIt him with their malevo- 
lence. But what I do not prelume to cenfure, I 
may have leave to lament. For a wife lnan, he 
feemed to me at that time, to be governed too 
nIuch by gencral maxims. I fpeak with the free- 
dom of hi1tory, anù I hope without offence. One 
or two of thcíc maxims, flowing fron1 an opinion 
not thc Inoft indulgent to our unhappy fpecies, 
and furcly a little tuo general, led hitn into IUca- 
fures that were greatly 111ifchievous to him1èlf; 
and for that reafon, among others, pcrhap! fatal to 
:Eo e 
 his 
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his country; n1eafures, the effeéts of which, I am 
afraid, 'are for ever incurable. lIe nmde an admi- 
niftration, fo checkered and fpeckled; he put to
 
gether a piece of joinery, fo crofsly indented and 
whimfically dove-tailed; a cabinet 1'0 variouíly in
 
laid; fuch a piece of diverfified l\Iofaick; fuch a 
tcffelated pavement without cement; here a bit of 
black ftone, and there a bit of white; patriots and 
courtiers, king"s friends and republicans; whigs 
and tories; treacherous friends and open enelpies: 
that if was indeed a very curious fhow; but ut
 
terly unfafe to touch, and unfure to ft:and on. 
The colleagues 'whom he had afiòrted at the fame 
boards, ftared at each oth
r, and were obliged to 
atk, "Sir, your name ?-Sir, you have the advan- 

, tage of mc-::\Ir. Such-a-one--I beg a thoufand 
" pardons-" I venture to fay, it did fo happen, 
that perfons had a fingle office divided between 
them, who had never fpoke to each other in their 
lives; until they found themfelves, they knew not 
how, pigging together, heads and points, in the 
fame truckle-bed. ... 
Sir, in confequence of this arrangement, having- 
put fo 1l1uch the larger part of his enemies and op'" 
pofers into power, the confufion was fuch, that his 
own principles could not poffibly have any effeét 



 Suppofed to allude to the Right Honourable Lord North, 
and George Cooke, EflJ. who were made joint paymafiers in 
the fummer of 1766, 011 the removal of the Uockingham ad. 
minifiration. 
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Qr influence in the conduét of affairs. If ever be 
fell into a fit of the gout, or if any other caufe 
withdrew him from publick cares, principles di- 
reéHy the contrary were fure to predominate. 
\-\Then he had executed his plan, he had not an inch 
of ground to ft:and upon. 'Vhen he had acconl- 
pli{hed his fcherne of adminift:ration, he was no 
longer a minifter. 
'Vhen his face was hid but for a n10ment, his 
whole (yft:em was on a wide lea, without chart or 
compafs. The gentlemen, his particular friends, 
who, with the names of various departments of mi- 
nifiry, were admitted, to feem, as if they aéted a part 
under him, with a 1110defiy that becomes all men, 
and with a confidence in him, which was juftified 
even in its extravagance by his fuperiour abilities, 
had never, in any inftance, prefUlned upon any 
opinion of their own. Deprived of his guiding 
influence, they were whirled about, the fpoft of 
every guft, and eafily driven into any port; and 
as thofe who joined with them in manning the 
veífel were the moft direéHy oppofite to his opi- 
nions, meafures, and charaétcr, and far the moft 
artful and moft powerful of the fet, they eafily 
prevailed, fo as to feize upon the vacant, unoccu- 
pied, and dereliét minds of his friends; and in- 
ftantly they turned the veífel wholly out of the 
courÜ
 of his policy. As if it were to infult as well 
as to betray him, even long before the clofe of the 
firft leffion of hi::) adrninifiration, when every thing 
E e 3 was 
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was pubfickly tranfaEted, and with great parade, 
in his name, they made an aét, declaring it highly 
juft and expedient to raife a revenue in America. 
For even then, Sir, even before this fplendid orb 
was entirely fet, and while the weftern horizon 
was in a blaze with his delcending glory, on the 
oppofite quarter of the heavens arofe another lu- 
minary, and, for his hour, becmne lord of the af- 
cendant. 
This light too is paffed and fet for ever. You 
underftand, to be fure, that I fpeak of Charles 
Towníhend, officially the re
producer of this fatal 
fcheme; whom I cannot even now remember 
without forne degree of fenfibility. In truth, Sir, 
he was the delight and ornan1ent of this houfe, 
and the chann of every private fociety \\ hich he 
honoured with his prefence. Perhaps thel e uèver 
arofe in this country, nor in any country, a man 
of a more pointed and finifhed wit; and (where hii 
paffions were not concerned) of a more refined, 
exquifite, and penetrating judgment. If he had 
not fo great a ftock, as fOlne have had who fiourifh- 
ed formerly, of knowledge long treafured up, he 
knew better by far, than any man I ever was ac- 
quainted with, how to bring together within a 
íhort time, all that was neccffary to eftabliíh, to il
 
luftrate, and to decorate that fide of the queftion 
he fllpported. He ft:ated his matter ikilfully and 
powerfully. He particularly excelled in a moft 
lun1Ïnous explanation, and difplay of his fubjeét. 
His 
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llis fiyle of argun1ent was neither trite and vulgar, 
nor fubtle and abftruíe. He hit the houfe juft he- 
tween wind and water.-And not being troubled 
with too anxious a zeal for any matter in queftion, 
he was never more tedious, or more earneft, than 
the pre-conceived opinions, and prefent temper of 
his hearers required; to whom he was always in 
perfeét unifon. lIe conformed exaétly to the tem- 
per of the houíe; and he íeelned to guide, becaufe 
he was always fure to follow it. 
I heg pardon, Sir, if when I fpeak of this and 
of other great Inen, I appear to digreís in faying 
fomething of their charaéters. In this eventful 
hiftory of the revolutions of America, the charac- 
ters of fuch men are of Inuch importance. Great 
men are the guide-pofts and land-marks in the 
ftate. The credit of fuch men at court, or in the 
nation, is the fole caufe of all the publick meafures. 
I t would be an invidious thing, (moft foreign I 
truft to what you think my difpofition) to remark 
the errours into which the authority of great nan1es 
has brought the nation, without doing juftice at 
the fame time to the great qualities, whence that 
authorityarofe. The fubject is inftruEtive to thofe 
who with to form themfèlves on whatever of ex- 
cellence has gone before them. There are n1any 
young mClnbers in the houfe ((uch of late has been 
the rapid fucceHìon of publick n1en) who never 
raw that prodigy Charles Towníhend; nor of 
courfc know what a ferment he was able to excite 
Ee4 in 
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in every thing by the violent ebullition of his 
mixed virtues and failings. For failings he had 
undoubtedly-many of us remember them; we 
are this day confidering the effeét of them. But 
he had no failings which were not owing to a 
noble caufe; to an ardent, generous, perhaps an 
immoderate paffion for fame; a paffion which is 
the inftinEt of all great fouls. He worfhipped that 
goddefs wherefoever íhe appeared; but he paid 
his particular devotions to her in þer favourite ha- 
bitation, in her chofen temple, the houfe of com- 
mons. Befides the charaéters of the individuals that 
compofc our body, it is impoffible, 
Ir. Speaker, 
not to obferve, that this houle has a colleEtive clm- 
ratter of its own. That charaéter too, however 
imperfeEt, is not unamiable. Like all great pub
 
lick colleftions of men, you poffefs a nlarked love 
of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice. But among 
vices, there is none, which the houfe abhors in the 
fame degree with oljlinary. Obftinacy, Sir, is cer- 
tainly a great vice; and in the changeful ftate of 
political affairs it is frequently the cauîe of great 
mifchief, It happens, however, very unfortunately, 
that almoft the whole line of the great and nmfcu- 
line virtues, conft:ancy, gravity, magnanimity, for- 
titude, fidelity, and firmnefs, are clofely allied to 
this diÜigreeable quality, of which you have fo juft 
an abhorrence; and in their excefs, all thefe vir
 
tues very eafily fall into it. lIe, who paid fuch a 
punétilious attention to all your feelings, certainly 
took 
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took care HOt to íhock them by that vice which is 
the nloft difguftful to you. 
That fear of difpleafing thofe who ought mott 
to be pleated, betrayed him fOlnetimes into the 
other extreme. He had voted, and in the year 
1765, had been an ad vocate for the ftamp-aét. 
Things and the difpofition of men's n1Ïnds were 
changed. In fhort, the ft:amp-aEt began to be no 
favourite in this houfe. He therefore attended at 
the private meeting, in which the refolutions moved 
by a right honourable gentleman \\--ere fcttled; re- 
folutions leading to the repeal. The next day he 
voted for that repeal; and he would have fpoken 
for it too, if an illnefs, (not as was then given out 
a political) but to my knowledge, a very real ill- 
nefs, had not prevented it. 
The very next feffion, as the fafhion of this 
world paffeth away, the repeal began to be in as 
bad an odour in this houfe as the ftamp-aét had 
been in the feffion before. To conform to the 
temper which began to prevail, and to prevail 
moftly amongft thole lllOft in power, he declared, 
very early in the winter, that a revenue muft be 
had out of America. In11:antly he was tied down 
to his engagements by fome, who had no objec- 
tion to fuch ex periments, when made at the coft: 
of perfons for whom they had no particular re- 
gard. The whole body of courtiers drove him on- 
",'ard. They always talked as if the king ftood in 
a fort 
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a fort of humiliated ftate, until fOlncthing of the 
kind fuould be done. 
Here this extraordinary ma
, then chancellor of 
tbe exchequer, found himfelf in great firaits. To 
pleafe univerfally was the objeét of his life; but to 
tax and to pleafe, no more than to love and to be 
,,-ife, is not given to men.. However he attempted 
iL To render the tax palatable to the partifans of 
American revenue, he made a prean1ble ftating the 
neceffity of fuch a revenuc. To clofe with the 
American diftinétion, this revenue was e.l'ferllal or 
port-duty; hut again, to foften it to the other 
party, it was a duty o({upply. To gratify the co- 
IOlliflS, it was laid on Britifh manufaCtures; to là- 
tisfy the merchants if' Britain, the duty was trivial, 
and (except that on tea, which touched only the 
devotcd Eaft India company) on none of the-grand 
objects of COInmerce. To counternrork the Ame- 
rican contraband, the duty on tea was reduced front 
a fhilling to three-pence. nut to fecure the favour 
of thofe who 'would tax AInerica, the 1cene of col- 
lection was changed, and, with the reft, it was Ie.. 
vied in the colonies. 'V hat need I fay more? This 
fine-iþun fcheme had the ufual fatc of all exquifitc 
policy. But the original plan of the duties, and 
the nìode of executing that plan, both arofc jingly 
and folely from a love of our applaufe. I-Ie was 
truly the child of the houfe. lIe nevcr thought, 
..lid, or faid any thing but ,,-ith a vicw to you. 
lIe 
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He every day adapted himfelf to your difpofition ; 
and adjufted himfelf before it as at a looking-glafs. 
He had obferved (indeed it could not elcape 
him) that feveral pet{ons, infinitely his inferiours 
in all refpeéts, had fonnerly rendered thelufelves 
confiderable in this houfe by one method alone. 
They were a race of men (1 hope in God the fpe- 
cies is extinét) who, when they rofe in their place, 
no man living could divine, from any known ad- 
herence to parties, to opinions, or to principles; 
from any order or fyfteln in their politicks; or 
from any fequel or conneétion in their ideas, what 
part they were going to take in any debate. It is 
aftonifuing how much thi
 uncertainty, efpecially 
at critical times, called the attention of an parties 
on fuch men. All eyes were fixed on thein, all 
ears open to hear them; each party gaped, and 
looked alternately for their vote, almoft to the end 
of their fpeeches. \Vhile the houfe hung in this un- 
certainty, now the hear-lilms rofe from this fide- 
now they rebellowed from the other; and that 
party to whom they fell at length from thcir tre- 
mulous and dancing balance, always received then1 
in a tempeft of a pplaufe. The fortune of fuch Inell 
\vas a temptation too great to be refifted by one, 
to whom, a fingle whiff of incenfe withheld gave 
much greater pain, than he received delight, in the 
clouds of it, which daily rofe about him froIll the 
prodigal fuperftition of innumerable admirers. lIe 
was a candidate for contradictory honours; and 
his 
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his great aim was to make thofe agree in admin!- 
tion of him who never agreed in any thing el1e. 
lIenee arofe this unfortunate aEt, the fubjeét of 
this day's debate; from a difpofition which, after 
making an An}erican revenue to pleafe one, re- 
pealed it to pleare others, and again revived it in 
hopes of pleafing a third, and of catching fome- 
thing in the ideas of all. 
This revenue aEt of 1767, fonned the fourth 
period of AUlerican policy. I-fow we have fared 
1ince then-what woeful variety of fchemes have 
been adopted; what enforcing, and what repeal- 
ing; what bullying, and what fubmitting; \vhat 
doing, and undoing; what ftraining, and what re
 
laxing; what affemblies difiòlved for not obeying, 
and called again ",,-ithout obedience; what troops 
fent out to quell refiftance, and on nleeting that 
refiftance, recalled; what thiftings, and changes, 
and jumblings of all kinds of men at home, which 
left no poffibility of order, confiftency, vigour, or 
even fo much as a decent unity of colour in any 
one publick meafure.-It is a tedious, irkfome 
tatk. l\Iy duty n1ay call me to open it out fome 
other time *; on a former occafion I tried your 
temper on a part of it; for the pre1ent I fhall for- 
bear. 
After an thefe changes and agitations, your im- 
D1eùiate fituation upon thc qucftion on your paper 
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is at length brought to this. '""' ou have an aét of 
parlialnent, ftating, that" it is e.rpedient to raiíe a 
revenue in ...\.merica." By a partial repeal you an- 
nihilated the greateft part of that revenue, which 
this preamble declares to be fo expedient. )T ou have 
fubftituted no other in the place of it. A fË
cretary 
of ftate has difclaimed, in the king's nalne, all 
thoughts of fuch a fubftitution in - future. The 
principle of this diíclaimer goes to what has been 
left, as well as what has been repealed. The tax 
which lingers after its cOlnpanions, (under a pre- 
amble declaring an American revenue expedient, 
and for the fole purpofe of fù pporting the theory 
of that preamble) nÜlitates with the affurance au- 
thentically conveyed to the colonies; and is an ex- 
hauft:lefs fource of jealoufy and animofity. . On this 
ftate, which I take to be a fair one; not being able 
to diícern any grounds of honour, advantage, 
peace, or power, for adhering, either to the aét or 
to the preamble, I fhall vote for the qucftion which 
leads to the repeal of both. 
If you do not fall in with this motion, then fc- 
cure fomething to fight for, coniiH:ent in theory 
and valuable in praétice. If you louft eloploy your 
1irength, employ it to uphold you ill fome honour- 
able right, or fome proritable wrong. If you are 
apprehenfive that the conceffi01\ recommenùed to 
you, though proper, íhould be a means of drawing 
on you further but unreafonable claims,-why 
then employ your force in fupporting that reafon- 
able 
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able conceffion againft thofe unreafonable demands. 
You will employ it with more grace; with better 
effea; and with great probable concurrence of all 
the quiet and rational people in the provinces; who 
are now united with, and hurried away by, the 
violent; having indeed different difpofitions, but 
a common intereft. If you apprehend that on a 
conceffion you fhan be pufhed by metaphyfical pro
 
cefs to the extreme lines, and argued out of your 
whole authority, my advice is this; when you 
have recovered your old, your ftrong, your tenable 
pofition, then face about-ftop ihort-do nothing 
more-reafon not at all-oppofe the ancient policy 
and praétice of the empire, as a rampart againft the 
fpeculations of innovators on both fides of the 
queftion; and you will ftand on great, manly, and 
fure ground. On this folid bafis fix your ma- 
chines, and they will draw worlds towards you. 
Your n1inifters, in their own and his majeft y 9 s 
name, have already adopted the .American diftinc- 
tion of internal and external duties. It is a clift-inc- 
tion, whatever merit it n1ay have, that was origi- 
nally moved by the Alnericans themfclves; and I 
think they will acquiefce in it, if they arc not puih- 
ed with too much logick and too little fcn1è, in all 
the confequences. That is, if external taxation be 
underftood, as they and you underftand it, ,,,.hen 
you pleafe, to be not a dift:inétion of geography; 
but of policy; that it is a power for regulating 
trade, and not for fupportil1g eftablifhments. The 
difiinß:ioo, 
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ùifiinéìion, which is as nothing with regard to 
right, is of moft weighty confideratiol1 in praétice. 
Recover your old ground, and your old tranquil- 
lity-try it-I an1 perfuaded the Americans will 
compromife with you. 'Vhen confidence is once 
reftored, the odious and fufpicious jllmrnU17ljus will 
periíh of courfe. The fpirit of praéticability, of 
moderation, and mutual convenience, will never 
E:all in geometrical exaEtnefs as the arbitrator of an 
amicable fettlement. Confult and follow your ex- 
perience. Let not the lo.ng ftory with which I have 
exercifed your paticuce, prove fruitleis to your 
jnterefis. 
For my part, I fhould choofe (if I could have 
my with) that the propofition of the:l(: honourable 
gentleman for the repeal, could go to America 
\\'ithout the attendance of the penal bills. Alone 
I could almoft anfwer for its fuccefs. I cannot 
be certain or its reception in the bad company 
it may keep. In fuch heterogeneou5 aífortments, 
the mofi innocent perfon will lofe the etfeEt of his 
innocency. Though you íhould fend out tIus angel 
of peace, yet you are fending out a deft-raying angçl 
too; and what would be the eftëét of the cOllfli8: 
of thefe two adverîe iþirits, or which \'rould pre
 
dominate in the end, is what I dare not íày: 
whether the lenient Ineafures would caufe .Amcri- 

an pa1lìon to fubfide, or the fevere would incrcalt... 
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its fury-All this is in the hand of Providence; 
yet now, even now, I fuould confide in the pre- 
vailing virtue, and efficacious operation of lenity, 
though working in darknefs, and in chaos, in the 
Inidft of all this unnatural and turbid combination. 
I íhould hope it nIight produce order and beauty 
in the end. 
Let us, Sir, embrace fome fyftetll or other be- 
fore we end this feffion. Do you mean to tax 
America, and to draw a productive revenue from 
thence? If you do, fpeak out: name, fix, afcertain 
this revenue; fettle its quantity; define its objeéts; 
provide for its colleétion; and then fight when 
you have fomething to fight for. If you murder- 
rob; if .you kill, take poífeffion: and do not ap
 
pear in the charaét:er of madmen, as well as aífaf- 
fins, violent, vindiétive, bloody, and tyrannical, 
without an objeEt. But may bctter counfèls guide 
you! 
Again, and again, revert to your old principles- 
feek peace and enfue it-leave America, if fhe has 
taxable matter in her, to tax hcrfelf. I am not 
here going into the diftinéHons of rights, nor at- 
tempting to mark their boundaries. I do not enter 
into thefe metaphyfical dift:inétions; I hate the 
very found of them. Leave the Americans as they 
anciently ftood, and thcfè diftinétions, born of our 
unhappy conteft, will die along with it. They and 
we, and their and our anceftors, have been happy 
under that (yft:em. Let the 111emory of all aétions, 
111 
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in contradiftion to that good old nlode, on both 
fides, be extinguifhed for ever. Be content to bind 
An1erica by laws of trade; you have always done 
it. Let this be your reafon for binding their trade. 
Do not burthen them by taxes; you were not 
ufed to do fo from the beginning. Let this be 
your reafon for not ta]'ing. Thefe are the argu- 
ments of ftates and kingdon1s. Lea vc the reft to 
the fchools; for there only they may be difcuffed 
with fafety. But if, intempcrately, unwifely, fa
 
tally, you fophifticate and poifon the very fource 
of government, by urging fubtle deduétions, and 
coníequences odious to thofe you govern, from 
the unlimited and illimitable nature of fupreme 
fovereignty, you will teach them by thefe Ineans 
to call that fovereignty itfelf in queftion. 'Vhen 
you drive him hard, the uoar will furely turn upon 
the hunters. If that fovereignty and their ti'ee
 
dom cannot be reconciled, which will they take? 
They will caft y06r fovereignty in your face. No 
body will bc argucd into flavery. Sir, let the 
gentlemen on the other fide call forth all their abi- 
lity; lct the bcfì of them get up, and tell mc, what 
one charaéter of liberty the Amcricans have, and 
what one brand of flavery they are free from, if 
they are bound in their property and induihy, by 
all the rcftraints you can imagine on commerce, 
and at the fame time are Inade pack-horics of every 
tax you choofe to impofe, without the leaft íharc 
in granting them. 'Vhen they bear the burthens 
,r 0 L. II. F f of 
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of unlimited n10nopoly, will you bring them to 
bear the burthens of unlimited revenue too? Thß' 
Englifiul1an in America will feel that this is l1a- 
very-that it is legal 11 avery, will be no compenia- 
tion, either to his feelings or his under1landing. 
1\. noble lord *, who fi10ke fomc time ago, is full 
of the fire of ingenuous youth; and when he has 
modelled the ideas of a livcly iruagination by fur- 
thcr experience, hc will be an OrnaInellt to his 
country in eithcr houfe. lIe has faid, that the 
Americans are our childrcn, and how can they re- 
volt againft their parent? lIe fays, that if they arc 
not frec in thcir prefent fiate, England is not free; 
becauie :\Ianchefter, and other coníiderahlc places, 
arc not reprefented. So then, bccaufe fome towns 
in England arc not reprefented, AnlCrica is to have 
no reprefentative at all. They are " our chil- 
" dren ;" but when children afk for bread, we are 
not to give a ftone. Is it becaufe the natural re- 
:fif1:ancc of things, and the various mutations of 
time, hinders our governn1ent, or any [cherne of 
government, from bcing any more than a fort of 
approximation to the right, is it therefore that the 
colonies are to reccde from it infinitely? 'Vhen 
this child of ours v;ifhcs to affilnilate to its parent, 
and to refleét with a true filial reieulblance the 
beautcous countenance of Britifil liberty; are we 
to turn to thetn the fhan1eful parts of our confti- 
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tution? are we to give thelll our weaknefs for 
their ftrength; our opprobrium for their glory; 
and the flough of flavery, which we are not able 
to work off, to fcrve them for their freedom? 
If this be the cafe, aík yourfclves this quefiion, 
'rill they be content in fuch a :ftatc of fIavery? If 
not, look to the confequences. Refleét how you 
are to govern a peop'e, who think they ought to 
be free, and think they are not. ì
 our fcheme 
yields 110 revenue; it yields nothing but difcon- 
tent, diforder, difobedience; and fueh is the ftate 
of America, that after wading up to your eyes in 
blood, you could only end juít where you begun; 
that is, to tax where no revenue is to be found, 
to-n1Y voice fails me; lny inclination indeed car- 
ries n1 . no further-all is confufion beyond it. 
'V dl, Sir, I have recovered a little, and before 
I fit down 1 n111ft fay fomething to another point 
with which gentlemen urge us. 'Vhat is to be- 
come of the declaratory aft affcrting the entirenefs 
of Britiíh legif1ativc authurity, if we ahandon the 
praétice of taxation? 
1,'or my part I louk upon the rights fiated in that 
aft, exactly in the manner in ,,'hich I viewed theln 
on its very lÌrtt propofitiun, and which I have oftcn 
taken the liberty, with grc'at humility, tu lay be- 
fure you. I luok, I tity, 011 the imperial rights of 
(;reat 13ritail', and the privileges which the colo- 
nifts ought to enjoy under thefe rights, to be jufi 
the moft recollcileabk things in the world, The 
f f 
 parliament 
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parliament of Great Britain fits at the head of her 
extenfive empire in two capacities: one as the local 
legiílature of this iíland, providing for all things 
at home, immediately, and by no other inftrument 
than the executive power.- The other, and I think 
her nobler capacity, is what 1 call her imperial c/w- 
rafter; in which, as from the throne of heaven, 
fhe fuperintends all the feveral inferiour legiílatures J 
and guides, and controuls them all without annihi- 
lating any. As all thefe provincial legiílatures ar(- 
only co-ordinate to each other, they ought all to 
be fubordinate to her; eHe they can neither pre- 
ferve mutual peace, nor hope for mutual juftice, 
nor effeEtually afford ll1utual affiftance. It is ne- 
ceffary to coerce the negligent, to reftrain the vio- 
lent, and to aid the weak and deficient, by the 
over-ruling plenitude of her power. She is never 
to intrude into the place of the others, whilft they 
are equal to the common ends of their inftitution. 
But in order to enable parliament to anfwer all 
thefc ends of provident and beneficent fuperin- 
tendance, her powers 111Uft be boundlefs. The 
_ gentlemen who think the powers of parliament Ii. 
n1ited, n1ay pleafe themfèlves to talk of requifitions. 
But fuppofe the requifitions are not obeyed? 
,\' hat! Shall there be no referved power in the 
empit:e, to fupply a deficiency l\-hich n1ay weaken, 
divide, and diflìpate the whole? "\Ve are engaged 
in war-the fecretary of ftate calls upon the co
 
lonies to contribute-fon1e would do it, I think 
molL 
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Hl0ft would chearfully furnifh whatever i
 de- 
manded-one or two, fuppole, hang back, and) 
E'afing themiel ves, let the firers of the draft lie on 
the others-furely it is proper, that fome authority 
Inight legally fay-" Tax yourfelves for the COIn.. 
C( mon fupply, or parliament will do it for you." 
This backwardnefs was, as I am told, aétually the 
cafe of Pel1nIylvania for forne ihort time towards 
the beginning of the laft war, o,,-in
 to fOlne in- 
ternal diífentions in the colony. But, whether the 
faét were fo, or otherwife, the cafe is equally to be 
provided for by a competent fovereign power. 
But then this ought to be no ordinary power; nOl 
ever ufed in the firft inftance. This is what I 
meant, when I have faid at various times, that I 
confider the powcr of taxing in parliament as an 
inftrunlent of en1pire, and not as a 111eans of lùpply. 
Such, Sir, is my idea of the conftitution of the 
Britifh en1pire, as diftinguifhed frOll1 the conftitu- 
tion of Britain; and on thefe grounds I think fub- 
ordination and liberty 111 a y be tufliciently recon- 
ciled through the whole; whether to IeI've a re- 
fining fpeculati1l, or a faétious demagogue, I know 
not; but enough furely for the cafe and happinefs 
of man. 
Sir, whilft we held this happy courfe, we drew 
ITIOrc from the colonies than all the impotent vio- 
lence of derpotifin ever could extort from them. 
'Ve did this abundantly in the la1t war. lit has 
never been once denied-dud what rcaJon have we 
to 
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to imagine that the colonics would not have pro- 
(:ecded in fupplying government as liberally, if you 
had not ftepped in and hindered them frOlll con- 
triLmting, 'Ly interrupting the channel in which 
their liberality flowed with fo ftrong a courfe; by 
ntten1})ting to take, inftead of bcing fatisfied to re- 
ceivc? Sir 'rillianl Temple fays, that llollanù ha'i 
loaded itfclf \\'ith ten times the impofitions which 
it revolted fron1 Spain, rather than fubn1it to. lIe 
fays true. Tyranny is a poor provider. It knows 
neither how to accumulate, nor how to extraét. 
I charge thercfore to this new and unfortunatc 
fyft:em the 101s not only of peace, of union, and of 
commerce, but even of revenue, which its friends 
are contcnding for.-It is morally certain, that 
we have loft at leaft a n1Ïllioo of free grants fince 
the peace. I think we have loft a great deal more; 
and that thole who look for a revenue fronl the 
provinces, never could have purfued, even in that 
light, a courie n10re direaly repugnant to their 
purpofcs. 
K ow, Sir, I truil I have í11ewn, firft: on that nar- 
row ground which the honourable gentlemaulnea- 
fured, that you are like to lofe nothing by cOIn"': 
plying with the n10tion, except what you have loft 
already. I have 1hewn afterwards, that in time 
of peace you flourifhcù in comlllerce, and when 
'war required it, had fufficient aid froBl the colp- 
nies, while you purfued your antient policy; that 
you threw every thing into confufion when you 
Inade 
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Inade the ftamp aét; and that you reftorcd every 
thing to peace and order when you repealed it. I 
have íhewn that the revival of the fyfiem of taxa- 
tion has produced the very worft eftèéts; and that 
the partial repeal has produced, not partial good, 
but univerfal evil. Let theíc confiderations, found- 
ed on faé1:s, not one of which can be denied, bring us 
back to our reafon by the road of our experience. 
1 cannot, as I have faid, anfwer for mixed n1ea- 
fures; but furely' this mixture of lenity would 
give the whole a better chance of fuccefs. ,rhen 
you once rcgain confidence, the way will be clear 
Lefore you. Then you may enforce the aét of na- 
\'igation when it ought to be enforced. You will 
yourfelves open it where it ought fEll further to 
be openeù. Proceed in what you do, whatever 
you do, frOln policy, and not from rancour. Let 
Il
 aft like men, let us aét like ftatefmen. Lct us 
hold forne fort of confiftent conduét.-It is agreed 
that a rc\-enue is not to be had in America. If we 
lofe the profit, let us get rid of the odium. 
On this bufincfs of Amcrica, I confefs I am fe- 
rious, even to tilclnds. I have had but onc opinion 
concerning it fince I fat, and before I fàt in parlia.. 
lucnt. The noble lord :if; will, as ufual, probably, 
attributc the part taken by n1e and rnX friends in 
this bufinc(o;, to a dcfire of getting his places. Let 
him enjoy this happy anù original idea. If I de- 
prived him of it, I fbould take away IJ10ft of hii 
* Lord N ortn. 
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'wit, and all his argun1ellt. But I had rather bear 
the brunt of all his wit; and indeed blows much 
heavier, than fiand anfwerahlc to God for cm- 
braring a fyftcm that tends to the defìruRion of 
fOlne of the very beft and faireft of his works. But 
I know the map of Englanù, as well as the noble 
lord, or as any other perfon; and I know that 
the way I take is not the road to preferment. 1\1 y 
excellent and honourable friend under me on the 
floor *, has trod that road with grea
 toil for up- 
wards of twenty years together. lIe is not yet ar- 
rived at the noble lord's deftination. IIowever, 
the tracks of my worthy friend are thofe I have 
ever wiihed to follow; becaufe I know they lead 
to honour. Long may we tread the fame road 
together; whoever may accon1pany us, or 'who- 
ever may laugh at us on our journey! I honeftly 
and folemnly declare, I have in all feafons adhered 
to the fyftem of 1766, f01" no other reafon, than 
that I think it laid deep in your trueft interefts- 
and that, by limiting the exercife, it fixes on the 
firmefi foundations, a reål, confi:ftent, well-ground- 
ed authority in parliament. {T ntil you come back to 
that fyftem, there will be no peace for England. 
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